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CHAPTER IL. 


TAHITI, 


Discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Vasco Nuitez de Balboa—Magellan 
names the Western Ocean—Polynesia—The mountainous, the 
hilly, the coralline islands—Two distinct races of inhabitants 
—Tamatoa—Matetau—Natural disposition of the South Sea 
Islanders—Visit of Omai to England—Cowper’s lines—Re- 
vival of religious feeling in the British Isles—Spanish and 
Portuguese mode of conversion—Captain Cook’s aberration of 
judgment—Formation of the London Missionary Society— 

Captain Wilson’s strange career—The Duff sails for Tahiti. 


A MEMORABLE day was the 26th of September 1513 in 
the annals of maritime discovery. On that day the 
valiant Spaniard Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, from the 
summit of a mountain in the Isthmus of Darien, looked 
down in admiration and awe upon the seemingly boundless 
expanse of waters that lay stretcked out at his feet. ‘A 
man of broken fortunes and desperate character, reckless cael 
of > ai life and suffering, athirst for gold, and utterly ia 

aA A (4 
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unscrupulous as to means, Balboa was still susceptible 
of great and noble emotions, such as the first sight of a 
hitherto unknown ocean can hardly fail to inspire in minds 
not utterly devoid of imagination and reverence. Over- 
powered by the glorious spectacle that on all sides met 
his enraptured gaze—lofty mountains clad with magnificent 
forests, broad valleys intersected by silvery streams, a calm, 
unruffled sea, as yet unploughed by European keels, as yet 
unwhitened by European sails—the daring adventurer 
dropped on his knees, and offered up his humble tribute 
of thanks to the Creator. Then springing to his feet, and 
all aglow with ambition and loyalty, he hurried down to 
the shore, and, striding through the waves up to his waist, 
with buckler and sword held aloft, took possession of the 
nameless ocean, and all that it contained, in the name 
of His Most Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand of Spain. 

In those days, however little regard might be paid to 
Christian ethics, religious forms and observances were 
venerated even by men of blood and crime. Having 
discharged what he deemed his duty to his sovereign, 
Balboa next bethought him of what was due to his 
Saviour. He accordingly cut out the shape of the Cross 
on the bark of a tree growing within the influence of the 
tide, while his comrades carved the emblem of their faith 
upon many a trunk in the forest that fringed the shore. 

Seven years, however, glided past before any European 
craft spread its canvas to the breeze westward of the 
mighty continents of America, and the honour of that 
achievement fell at last, not to a Spanish, but to a Por- 
tuguese mariner, Sailing in search of the Molucca Islands, 
Magellan discovered and passed through the straits that 
have handed his name down to the present day, and the 


Polynesia. 3 


good ship Vittoria showed the way to the isle-begemmed 
ocean, upon which, deceived by the smoothness of its 
_ surface, he conferred the title of Pacific. Pursuing his 
adventurous course, Magellan came at last to the Ladrone 
and then to the Philippine Islands, where he lost his life 
in a dispute with the natives; but the Vittoria returned in 
safety to Portugal, the first vessel that had ever circum- 
navigated the globe. 

Throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and sighteenth 
centuries the spirit of maritime exploration continued 
unabated in vigour, and a rapid succession of discoveries 
kindled and kept alive a passion for distant voyages and 


expeditions. Within a comparatively short space of time 


so many clusters of considerable islands were found to dot 
the surface of the southern seas, and break the dreary 
monotony of their waste of waters, that the name of 
Polynesia, or many-islanded, was appropriately applied 
to the vast stretch of ocean comprised within fifty degrees 
on each side of the prime meridian, and between the 
fiftieth parallel of south and the thirtieth of north latitude, 
Strictly speaking, the name was originally confined to the 
Moluccas, the Philippines, and other islands, which now 
scarcely come within its modern acceptation, limited by 


President de Brosses to the various groups lying to the 


eastward of 130° from Greenwich. 

The principal clusters north of the Line are the Pellew 
Islands, the Caroline, the Ladrone, the Ralick and Radack 
Chains, and the Sandwich Islands, Those to the south 
are more numerous, and comprise the Solomon Islands, 
Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago, the New Hebrides, the 
Fiji, the Friendly, the Navigators’ Isles, the Society, the 


Georgian, the Austral, the Marquesas, and the Low, Coral, 
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or Dangerous Islands, with the addition of a few separate 
islets, of which the most famous is Pitcairn’s. All these | 
different groups have apparently been upheaved by vol- 
canic agency, and form links in a chain extending from 
the Bay of Bengal in a curvilinear direction to the south-. 
east by east. | 
The Polynesian Islands have been conveniently divided 
into three classes, the mountainous, the hilly, and the 
coralline. The first class is naturally the most pictu- 
resque, some of the loftiest peaks towering to an altitude | 
of 15,000 feet above the circumjacent sea. The scenery 
of these islands is exceedingly diversified, and oftentimes 
impressed with grandeur. Abrupt, needle-like spires arise 
out of the midst of a tropical vegetation, or a pyramidal 
mass supports “the labouring clouds” on its “barren 
breast,” or a crenated rampart of rocks closes a fertile 
valley, and seems to shut out the world beyond. In some 
the streams descend from the highlands in rushing 
cascades, while their banks and the lovely vales at the 
base of the mountains are clothed with stately trees, such 
as the banana, the cocoa-nut palm, the bread-fruit tree, 
the casuarina, the candle-nut tree, the tamanu, the 
Baringtonia speciosa, the aoa, and many others, not less 
useful than majestic. Traces of volcanic eruptions are 
distinctly visible in the interior, while fragments of coral - 
and layers of shells are found at the highest elevations, 
showing that at some remote period the entire mass has 
been thrown up from the bed of the ocean. | 
The islands of the second class, though by no means 
deficient in the beauty of their outlines or in the variety 
of their natural productions, can boast only of homely 
charms, and lay no claims to ruggedness or sublimity of 
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aspect. Their height above the sea-level varies from one 
hundred to five hundred feet, and the wall or cliff, at 
whose feet the waves idly fret themselves into foam, 
usually consists of a hard, white, coral limestone, not 
unlike the aragonite of the Giant's Causeway. 

The low coralline islands of the third class, again, are 
much dreaded by navigators, for they seldom rise more 
than a few feet above the sea, and are in fact reefs that 
have gradually, in a long course of years, become covered 
with a scanty soil and a stunted vegetation. 

In Tongatabu and the Friendly Islands, however, the 
soil is sufficiently deep to produce tree8, shrubs, ‘and 
vegetables not inferior. to those which flourish in the 
hilly islands. In some groups the islands are surrounded 
in whole, or for the greater part, by a belt or reef of coral 
that rises to the surface of the water. This natural 
breakwater, upon which the long billows of the Pacific 
break with prodigious force and uproar, provides within 
its friendly shelter a safe harbour for vessels of large 
burden. Sometimes, indeed, it approaches within thirty 
feet of the shore, but more frequently there is an inter- 
vening expanse of smooth water two or three miles 
in breadth, The real difficulty les in passing through 
the gaps in this wall of coral, which are generally 
opposite the mouth of a stream of fresh water; but these 
passages are now well known, and ships of all nations 
safely make their way into “the haven under the hill,” 
Between the reef and the shore a fairy-like garden is laid 
out far down beneath the surface. Corals, of every form, 
variety, and hue, mingled with madrepores, and animated 
by the quick movements of the zebra, and other kinds oi 
fish, furnish a submarine picture upon which sea-tossed 
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voyagers gaze with wonder and delight. Indeed, the early 
descriptions of the Polynesian Islands were of such a 
rapturous and glowing character that they might have 
been not unreasonably, though unjustly, ascribed rather to 
warmth of imagination than to accuracy of delineation. 

Sober-minded writers, however, of modern times are 
scarcely less enthusiastic in their commendations of the 
exquisite scenery and rich tropical luxuriance of these 
lovely gems of the ocean. “A new Cythera,” exclaims 
Malte Brun, “emerges from the bosom of the enchanted 
wave. An amphitheatre of verdure rises to our view; 
tufted groves mingle their foliage with the brilliant 
enamel of the meadows; an eternal spring, combining 
with an eternal autumn, displays the opening blossom 
along with the ripened fruits.” 

The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands appear to 
belong to two distinct races. Westward of 180° the 
aboriginal islanders are almost exclusively of the Papua 
or New Guinea type of negro. They are men of large 
frame, with crisped hair and a black skin, and seem to be 
intellectually inferior to the islanders of Eastern Polynesia. 

The latter are manifestly of Malay origin, and still 
resemble their remote ancestors. Though less herculean 
than the negro race, they are remarkably well-built, both 


for strength and activity, have fine glossy hair, and are 


of a light copper colour. Many of their institutions, too, 
betray an Indian origin. Infanticide and the immolation 
of widows were commonly practised until the introduction 
of Christianity. “ Tabu” bears a strong affinity to 
“caste.” The degraded condition of women, the barbar- 
ous treatment of the sick, and a number of other usages, 
have been held as corroborative proofs of their Malay 
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descent. The similarity of language is likewise in favour 
of this theory, nor can any sound objection be drawn from 
the distance of the Polynesian groups from the Malay 
Peninsula. No one imagines that a premeditated scheme 
of emigration was either conceived or executed, or that 
Malay vessels proceeded in a direct course even from 
Sumatra or Borneo to the most distant clusters. There 
are many intervening stages that doubtless marked the 
progress to the eastward of adventurous or storm-caught 
voyagers, who scudded before the gale, and found a home 
where at last they found a haven. Mr Williams, the 
martyr of Erromanga, was himself once driven 1500 miles 
before the wind; and on another occasion he conveyed 
to their home some natives who had drifted in a canoe 
to an island 1000 miles westward of their own. It is 
true that the most prevalent winds are those which blow 
from east to west; but there are intervals, varying from 
two or threé days,to a fortnight, during which they come 
from the opposite direction. The longest stage to be 
traversed between Sumatra and Tahiti need not exceed 
700 miles, and Mr Williams once sailed 1600 miles in-a 
few days nearly due east. 

Be this as it may, there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the grand physique of both the negro and the Asiatic 
races. The chiefs especially are described as sons of the 
Anakim, Tamatoa, the venerable chieftain of Raiatea, was 
a second Saul among the people, being little short of 
seven feet in height, and happily proportioned. Previous 
to his conversion to Christianity he suffered himself to be 
worshipped as a god, and would indulge to excess in the 
juice of the kava root, and at a later period in ardent 
spirits, obtained from British and American ship-captains. 
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In his intoxicated moods Tamatoa seems to have been a 
raging madman. If disturbed in his drunken slumbers, he 
would snatch up the first weapon that came to hand, and, 
rushing out of the house, would attack all who came across 
his path, man, woman, or child—several innocent persons 
being thus deprived of life. On one occasion, no weapon 
being within reach, he struck a chance passerby such a 
violent blow with his fist, that he knocked his eye out, and 


seriously damaged his own hand. This man of wrath, 


however, was brought to listen to the teachings of the 
missionaries, and, putting off the old man, became as a 
young child. For the last fifteen years of his life he 
abstained totally from all kinds of fermented liquor, and 
would regularly attend the adult class, taking his turn with 
the others. Nor was he less punctual in his attendance 
at the catechetical exercises, the prayer-meetings, or the 
public celebration of divine service. Being asked which 
of all the crimes he had committed lay most heavily upon 
his conscience, he replied that it was the having permitted 
his fellow-men to bow down and worship him as though 
he were a god. His last words were expressive of faith in 
his Redeemer. 

A yet nobler type of man, from a physical point of 
view, was the chief of Manono, named Matetau, men- 
tioned by Mr Williams as one of the largest and most 
powerful men he ever saw, and whose muscular and bony 
frame brought forcibly to mind the champion of the 
Philistines, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s 
beam. Matetau also listened to the words of grace, and 


earnestly entreated that a teacher should be stationed on 


his island to instruct himself and his subjects in the truths 
of Christianity. 


Apt for war and addicted to violence, the Polynesian 
Islanders appear from the first to have been, with a few 


exceptions, well-disposed towards their European visitors. - 


The collisions that so frequently led to bloodshed almost 
invariably originated in their thievish propensities, and not 
in any desire to take human life, or in any jealousy of 
foreigners. The earliest navigators bear willing testimony 
to their gentleness of manner, their docility, cheerfulness, 
and hospitality; and even Captain Wallis, who became 
involved in serious hostilities with. the natives, testifies to 


their general friendliness of demeanour and ready placa- — 


bility. It became the fashion, indeed, in England, to 
panegyrise the homely virtues and simplicity of character 
displayed by the South Sea Islanders, and to contrast their 
assumed contentment and tranquillity with the vices and 
crimes that disgrace civilised nations professing .Chris- 
tianity. 

These idyllic sentiments were wrought to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm when a native from the Society 
Islands was actually introduced into English society 
under the auspices of the Earl of Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. This man, whose name was 
Mai, though commonly pronounced Omai, had been an 
attendant on the King of Raiatea; but after a defeat 
sustained by his countrymen at the hands of the fierce 
inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Borabora, had 
fled to Huahine. There he prevailed upon Captain 
Furneux, who accompanied Captain Cook in his second 
voyage of discovery, to give him a passage to England, 


_where he at once became the lion of the season. Unfor- 


tunately for himself, Omai was taken charge of by those 
‘whose only thought was how to amuse and astonish him. 


Omar in England. 9 
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Scarce any trouble was taken to develop and train his 
untutored mind, He was hurried from one sight to 


another, till he grew utterly confused and bewildered, and 


retained no clear impressions of anything he beheld or 
heard. He made some progress, indeed, in writing, and 
learned to express himself with tolerable facility in 
English ; but he acquired not the slightest knowledge that 
could be of use to him on his return to his native land. 
He left Huahine in the autumn of 1773, remained two 
years in England, and in the summer of 1776 embarked 

with Captain Cook on board the Resolution. 

It was not, however, until the autumn of 1777 that 
Omai once more set foot on the shore of Huahine, loaded 
with presents of the most incongruous character. His 
seeds and plants,;his horses and goats, might have been 
serviceable to him asasettler; but itis not easy to conceive 
how his own happiness or the civilisation of his fellow- 
countrymen was to be promoted by his helmets and coat- 
of-mail, his fireworks, or his barrel-organ. Implements of 
husbandry, and other articles of practical utility, seem to 
have been entirely overlooked ; nor does it appear that he 
possessed so much as an elementary acquaintance with 
either Christian doctrines or Christian morality. 

His after-life proved rather a curse than a blessing to 
those around him, Resigning himself to indolence and 
wanton indulgence, he consented to earn the king’s favour 
by pandering to his passions. The possession of firearms 
and ammunition rendered him a terror to his neighbours, 
by many of whom his name was execrated, and by none 
mentioned with respect. 

Not such the dream of the pious but melancholy Cowper, 
who, in poetic vision, beheld the patriotic islander weep- 


The ‘* Gentle Savage.” we 


ing sad tears over the abject state of his native land, and 
longing for a ship to carry him back to England. The 
poet pities ‘‘e’en the favoured isles so lately found,” which 
“inert through plenty, lose in morale what they = in 
manners—victims of luxurious ease.” . 


‘But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 
Thee, gentle savage! whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but curiosity, perhaps, 

Or else vainglory, prompted us to draw 

Forth from thy native bowers, to show thee here 

With what superior skill we can abuse 

The gifts of Providence, and squander life. : 

The dream is past ; and thou hast found again a 

Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 

And homestall thatched with leaves. But hast thou found 
| Their former charms? And, having seen our state, 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 

Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 

And heard our music, are thy simple friends, 

Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 

Lost nothing by comparison with ours ? 

Rude as thou art (for we returned thee rude 

And ignorant, except of outward show), 

I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 

Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 

And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 

If ever it has washed our distant shore. 

I see thee weep, and thine are honesttears, 

A patriot’s for his country: thou art sad 

At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 

From which no power of thine can raise her up. 
Thus fancy paints thee, and, though apt to err, 
Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 
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To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade, 

We travel far, ’tis true, but not for nought ; 
And must be bribed to compass earth again 
By other hopes and richer fruits than yours,” 


Cowper lived, however, to see that he had not appre- 
ciated at its just value the truly charitable and Christian 
spirit by which thousands upon thousands of Englishmen 
are secretly actuated. Very many are the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, very many the mouths which 
have not kissed him. “The Task” was published in 
1784, and only twelve years later the Duff sailed from 
these shores with a cargo of missionaries, whose only 
trade was “doing good, disinterested good,” at the peril 
of their lives. The excitement caused by the glowing 
descriptions of Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, and fanned by 
the visit of the “gentle savage,’ happily coincided with a 
revival of religious feeling throughout the British Isles, 

It now dawned upon many as a new revelation that there 


was higher and nobler work to be done than to discover and 


take possession of hitherto unknown lands. Doubts might 
possibly have been entertained in some quarters as to the 
right, assumed by European navigators, of claiming as the 
property of their respective sovereigns whatever shores 
they were the first of civilised nations to discover. Had 


the islands been uninhabited, small objection could have 


been raised to their appropriation ; but these enterprising 
mariners regarded the coloured races as simply part 
of the local fauna, and without the slightest scruple 
annexed the savage inhabitants, with all that pertained 
to them. The practice was of long date, but it must be 
admitted that both the Spaniards’ and nate dis- 


Conversion a I’ Espagnole. 


played, according to their imperfect or evil lights, greater 
concern for the spiritual welfare of the aborigines than 
seems to have entered the minds of the British explorers. 

Thus, within a few years after the conquest of Mexico, 
the Spaniards administered the sacrament of baptisin to 
upwards of four millions of the natives, though in most 
cases the rite must have been accepted in complete 
ignorance of its true significance. In like manner, the 
Portuguese admiral Magellan, in the course of eighé.days, 
persuaded the inhabitants of Zebul, one of the Philippine 
sroup, to enter the Christian fold through the gateway of 


baptism, the king receiving the name of Carlos, while his — 


eldest son took that of Fernando. The king’s brother, 
being afflicted with sore illness, was promised immediate 
recovery aS an inducement to embrace the new religion, 
and, as it happened, the pledge was fulfilled. One dis- 
trict, however, refused to renounce its idol-worship, and 
was desolated with fire and sword, a cross being erected 
in the midst of the smouldering ruins of the principal 
village. The chief of another isle was presented with a 
banner on which were painted a cross and a crown of 
thorns, with instructions to place it on a high mountain, 
backed by the assurance that it would avert tempest and 
the levin-bolt if devoutly adored. 

That British mariners had recourse to neither violence 
nor fraud in the sacred name of religion is certainly not 


to be regretted, however reprehensible may have been 


their tendency to view the superstitious practices of the 
heathen as matters which in no way concerned them. 
Captain Cook, indeed, was weak enough to take part in 
their odious ceremonies, and even suffered the Sandwich 
Islanders to prostrate themselves before him, as in the 
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presence of an incarnate deity. This grievous érror may 
be held to have been expiated by the melancholy fate of 
that amiable and benevolent discoverer; but assuredly 
neither from his demeanour, nor from that of other 
explorers, had the South Sea Islanders any reason to 
suspect that there was anything revolting or inhuman in 
their religious usages. i 
The-time, however, was now at harid for the awaken- 
ing of the Gentiles, and for lifting up an ensign to the 
nations from afar, No one cause, perhaps, contributed 
so forcibly to rouse the British public from its apathy 
as the “ Letters on Missions,” written at Sierra Leone by 
the Rev. Melville Horne, and published in 1794. The 
good seed fell on a soil prepared to receive it, and 
rapidly germinated under the fostering care of Dr Haweis, 
chaplain’ to the pious, if eccentric, Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, and of other earnest and zealous Christians, 
both lay and clerical. Through the labours of these good 
men were laid the foundations of the London Missionary 
Society, which gave its first sign of vitality and usefulness 
by passing a resolution, “that a mission be undertaken to 
Otaheite, the Friendly Islands, the Marquesas, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the Pelew Islands, in a ship belonging 
to the Society, to be commanded by Captain Wilson, as 
far as may be practicable and expedient.” 
Action followed promptly upon deliberation. The ship 
Duff was purchased for the considerable sum of £5000, 
a handsomely equipped, and abundantly supplied with such 
% ‘ articles as were likely to be serviceable in the cause of 
rH Christianity and civilisation, Donations poured in from 
3 - all quarters, to the total value of several thousand pounds, 
‘The Honourable East India Company promised a return 


Captain Wilson. 


cargo of tea from Canton, with a view to diminish the 
expenses; and even the Customhouse relaxed the strin- 
gent severity of its regulations. On the 10th August 1796, 
the Duff left her moorings at Blackwall, freighted with a 
message of love, purity, and goodwill. 

Twenty years previously such an event appeared so 
‘improbable that Captain Cook was quite justified in sup- 
posing it to be very unlikely that a permanent estab-— 
lishment of any kind in the South Sea Islands “would 
ever be seriously thought of, as it can neither serve 
the purpose of public ambition nor private avarice; and 
without such inducements I may pronounce that it will 
never be undertaken,” It was one of those cases which so 
frequently occur to reprove the rash wisdom of man, and 
expose its utter foolishness. 

Not the least. remarkable incident in connection with 
the despatch of the Duff on its errand of grace and mercy 
was the selection of its captain. Asa young man, Captain 
Wilson had served in America during the War of Inde- 
pendence, Upon the conclusion of peace he proceeded to 
India, where he rendered important services to the army ~ 
under the command of Sir Eyre Coote. Captured by the 
French, he was confined in the fort of Cuddalore, whence 
he effected his escape by dropping down a height of forty 
feet, and then swimming across the Coleroon, a river 
swarming with alligators. After encountering numerous 
perils not less terrible, he fell into the hands of a troop of 
Hyder Ali’s horsemen, whose commander exclaimed, on 
hearing his ingenuous tale, “This is Allah’s man!” He was 
not the less hardly dealt with, but was dragged and driven a 
distance of 500 miles, bleeding and exhausted, barefooted, 
without food or clothing. On reaching Seringapatam he 
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6th of March 1797, the anchor was let go, while from the 
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was thrown into a loathsome dungeon, loaded with chains, © 
and so ravenous from hunger, that his jaws snapped invol- 
untarily when the jailer appeared with his scanty allow- 
ance for the day. This wretchedness he endured for 
nearly two years; and when his prison doors were 
opened, he crawled forth a pitiable spectacle, covered with 
sores, and more like a hideous scarecrow than a man. 
Gifted, however, with a strong constitution, he recovered 
his health and resumed his maritime pursuits, and at 
Bencoolen was the only European on board his ship who 
survived the fever that was raging at that unhealthy port. 

All this time he was an unbeliever. On his homeward 

voyage he chanced to be a passenger in the same ship 
with Mr Thomas, a well-known Baptist missionary; but so 
little did he seem to be affected by that worthy man’s 
arguments and example, that Mr Thomas once declared 
that he should have more hope of converting the Lascars 
than of bringing Captain Wilson to a knowledge of the 
truth. On his arrival in England Captain Wilson resolved 
to enjoy the repose he had earned by so much suffering 
and hardship, and for several years surrounded himself 
with the comforts and luxuries within reach of a decent 
competence. 

One day, happening to take up a number of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, containing a rough outline of the pro- 
jected mission to the South Seas, he was suddenly seized 
with a desire to co-operate in the noble enterprise. Sac- 


Tificing his ease, and renouncing his peaceful retirement, 


he volunteered to take command of the Duff without pay 
or reward, and safely guided that ship and her precious 
cargo to the distant shores of Tahiti. On Saturday the 


mast-head streamed out the missionary flag—three doves 


argent on-a purple field, with green olive-branches in their 
beaks. 


This first detachment of Protestant missionaries com-— 


prised only four ordained ministers; but great care had 
been taken in the selection of the remaining twenty-six 
members, who were, for the most part, individuals not only 
of exemplary character, but of more than average intelli- 
gence and application. Not a few of them were skilled in 
the mechanical arts, and could have earned a livelihood as 
compositors, carpenters, and blacksmiths. Five of them 
were accompanied by their wives, while two little children 
completed the muster-roll. Ten male members of the 
party were intended for Tongatabu, and two for the 
Marquesas, while the remaining eighteen were reserved 
for the hopeful enterprise of converting and civilising the 
Tahitians, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Discovery of Tahiti by Quiros—Visited by Wallis, De Bougainville, 
and Cook—The Georgian and Society Islands—Two Spanish 
ships—Arrival of the Duff—Friendly reception of the mission- 
aries—The ex-King Pomare—Haamanemane, the high priest 
—Description of Tahiti—Mechanic arts—Linguistic studies— 
Human sacrifices—Their disuse and abolition, 


SAILING over the South Seas in search of the antarctic 
continent that was so long the goal of maritime adventure, 
the renowned Spanish mariner, Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 
on the 10th February 1606, sighted an island, to which, 
from its fancied resemblance to a bow, he gave the name 
of La Sagittaria. The natives are described as a primi- 
tive race in a state of complete nudity, and possessing 


‘no other weapons than rude clubs, and wooden spears 


hardened at the point by fire. On the shore the Spaniards 
alighted upon a cairn which they assumed to be an altar 
dedicated to the worship of the Evil One, whose kingdom 
they thought to overthrow by erecting on the heap of 
stones a stout post, with a rough log nailed transversely in 
the shape of across. For the next century and a half no 
European ship seems to have traversed those waters, and 
when Captain Wallis in 1'767 came in sight of the wooded 
mountains and gushing cataracts of that lovely island, 
he was evidently under the impression that to him had 


fallen the good fortune.and honour of being its discoverer. 


On the 19th June the Dolphin anchored in Matavai 
Bay, upon which her loyal commander bestowed the name 
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of Port Royal, while he called the island after His Majesty 
King George the Third. Unhappily, in chastising the 
secretive tendencies of the natives, Captain Wallis became 
involved in a serious conflict, in which the islanders, after 
displaying marvellous valour, sustained a deplorable loss of 
life. In the following year the celebrated De Bougainville 
passed eight delightful days in roaming through the interior 
of this island, charmed alike with the wonderful variety of — 
the scenery, and with the seemingly gentle manners of the 
inhabitants. 

The French discoverer was followed by Captain Cook, 
perhaps the most famous of navigators, who, in 1769, set 
up an observatory on the shore of Matavai Bay for the 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus. Imitating 
the praiseworthy example of his predecessor, Cook re- 
stored to the island its native appellation of Tahiti, 
though, through a pardonable error in pronunciation, he 
called it Otaheite. Upon the cluster, of which he found 
Tahiti to be the principal island, he conferred the 
designation of the Georgian Isles, which likewise comprise 
Aimeo, Tabucemanu or Sir Charles Sanders’ Island, 
Tetuaroa, Matea, and Meetia. 

Seventy miles to the westward he discovered a second 
_ group, which he named the Society Islands, in honour of 
the Royal Society. These include Huahine, Raiatea, 
Tahoa, Borabora, Maurua, Tubai, Maupiha or Lord Howe’s 
Island, and Fenuaura or the Scilly Islands, Multitudi- 
nous islets are commingled with the larger isles, which 
are also known as the Windward and Leeward Islands. 
It was from Huahine that, on a subsequent occasion, 
Cook’s subordinate officer, Captain Furneux, conveyed 
Omai to the banks of the Thames, 
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On his return to Tahiti in 1777, Captain Cook visited a 
house that had been constructed by some Spaniards three 
years previously, and which, with its contents, had been 
scrupulously respected by the natives. ‘T'wo Spanish ships 
from Lima, it seems, had landed two priests, an attendant, 
and a person named Mateema, and had taken away with 
them four natives as hostages. Within twelve months 


afterwards they came back with only two of the islanders, 


the others having died at Lima, and after a brief delay 


resumed their voyage, carrying off their own people, but 


leaving some hogs, dogs, goats, and, oddly enough, a bull 
and a ram. The commodore in command, on the first 
arrival of these ships, had died while they lay in the bay, 
and was buried in front of the house, a cross being erected 
at the head of his grave. On the transverse beam were 
inscribed the words ‘“ Christus vincit,” and on the per- 
pendicular “Carolus III, Imperat., 1774.” Anxious to 
preserve for his own country whatever credit is due 
for priority, Captain Cook inscribed on the other side 
of the post— 


Georgius Tertius, Rex, 
Annis 1767, 
1769, 1773, 1774, et 1777. 


Between the last-mentioned year and the arrival of the 
Duff several European ships touched at Tahiti, exchanging 
nails, hatchets, knives, and scissors for hogs, fowls, yams, 
cocoa-nuts, and bananas. Not a single step, however, 
appears to have been taken to disperse the murky clouds 
of ignorance, or to dispel the horrors of a grovelling 
superstition. The only thought was to increase the stores 


The ex-King Pomare. 


of scientific knowledge in Europe by mapping out the 
Southern Seas, or gazing at the stars of heaven. With the 
arrival of the ship Duff a new era commenced, and the 
Tahitians welcomed with joy and gladness the black-coated 
strangers, whose “ hy trade” was “doing good, dis- 
interested good.” | : 

On the morning after the ship sailed into the bay— 
being the holy Sabbath—she was surrounded by canoes, 
and about forty of the natives were permitted to scramble 
on board, In their presence the missionaries performed 
divine service, preparatory to their disembarkation. 
During prayers and the sermon, the islanders remained 
grave and tolerably silent, but were unable to conceal 
their delight and admiration when the missionaries joined 
in a hymn of praise, though even then their conduct was 
perfectly respectful and decorous, Shortly afterwards the 
bearers of good tidings stepped over the ship's side, and 
were rowed to the shore. | 

On landing, they were kindly welcomed by the natives, 
and conducted to the presence of King Otu, who had 
quite recently acceded to the actual exercise of the power 
resigned by his father at his birth, The latter is de- 
scribed as a noble-looking savage, six feet four inches in 
height, with an open, ingenuous countenance, a grave, 
dignified demeanour, and using as a walking-stick a club 
of polished iron-wood, a sufficient load for an ordinary 
man to carry. Originally he was only the head-man of 
a district; but by his astuteness, diligence, and statesman- 
like craft, assisted by the firearms of the mutineers of 
the Bounty, had raised himself to the possession of the 
supreme authority. One night, while travelling across the 
mountains, he had been overtaken by darkness, and com- 
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pelled to pitch his tent in an exposed situation. Here he 
caught cold, and in the morning was afflicted with a trouble- 
some’ cough, which induced his attendants to speak of the 
preceding night as a po mare, or night of cough. The 
phrase took his fancy, and from that moment he adopted it 
Wei as his own name. 
hi From the first Pomare was a faithful friend of the mis- 
1s sionaries, though rather for the sake of the material benefits 
ih -they were likely to confer than from any belief in their 
| teaching. In the beginning, indeed, all ranks and classes 
united in promoting the comfort of their singular visitors, 
Not content with handing over to them a commodious 
house erected in anticipation of Captain Bligh’s return, 
King Otu and his queen, in the presence of his father 
Pomare, his mother Idia, Haamanemane the high priest, 
and a large concourse of influential persons, ceded to them 
a considerable tract of land for building and garden 
purposes. The high priest especially exerted himself on 
their behalf, and declared himself the ¢azo, or bosom friend, 
of Captain Wilson. Not that he had the slightest intention 
of renouncing idolatry, or of seeking religious instruction 
from the missionaries. He was by no means a disinterested 
wellwisher. The missionaries, he once observed in a set 
speech, were very liberal with words and prayers, but kept 
to themselves their knives, axes, scissors, and cloth. There 
was, however, nothing to complain of at the outset. The 
people were friendly, the chiefs well disposed, and both 
the king and his father sufficiently gracious. Accordingly, 
when Captain Wilson returned from a short trip to the 
Friendly and Marquesas Islands, he found only one of 
the party weak-hearted or home-sick. But when on the 
4th August 1797, he set his course for Canton, the de- 
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voted little band must have felt much as a “ forlorn-hope ” 
who have volunteered to scale the walls of an unbreached 
fortress. 

In their new homes, however, they found much to 
interest them, much to call forth sincere thankfulness. 
The largest island in the Georgian group, Tahiti, consists, 
as it were, of two islands connected by a broad isthmus, 
One of these parts is of a circular form, and above twenty 
miles in diameter; the other, more oval, extends sixteen 
miles in length by eight in breadth. “The mountains of 
Tahiti,” Mr Ellis remarks, “are less grand and stupen- 
dous than those of the northern group, but there is a 
greater richness of verdure and variety of landscape.” 
With the exception of a border of low alluvial land along 
the shore, the island may be,described as a fragment of a 
mountainous range. The highest point is in the centre, 
and rises to an altitude of nearly 7000 feet above the sea. 
“In the exterior or border landscapes of Tahiti and the 
other islands there is a variety of objects, a happy com- 
bination of land and water, of precipices and plains, of 
trees often hanging their branches, clothed with thick 
foliage, over the sea, and distant mountains shown in 
sublime outline and richest hues. . . . The inland 
scenery is of a different character, but not less impressive. 
The landscapes are occasionally extensive, but more 
frequently circumscribed. There is, however, a startling 
boldness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in 
romantic confusion near the source or margin of some 
crystal stream that flows in silence at their base, or dashes 
over the rocky fragments that arrest its progress; and 
there is the wildness of romance about the deep and lonely 
glens, around which the mountains rise like the steep sides 
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of a natural amphitheatre, till the clouds seem supported 
by them.” 
At the time in question the population of Tahiti was 
probably between eight and ten thousand, and of the 
Georgian and Society Islands, taken together, not less than 
| a fifty thousand. A wide and interesting field of labour 
i thus lay open before the missionaries, in need of much 
Te tillage and weeding, though the harvest was nearer at hand 
than the most sanguine could have anticipated. : | 
The first object was to gain the ear of the natives, and 
this was effected through the knowledge of the mechanic 
arts possessed by several members of the little band. 
Hitherto the islanders had never succeeded in splitting a 
tree into more than two parts, and their admiration was i 
unbounded. when they observed with what ease and a 
dexterity three or four planks might be cut out of a single 
trunk by means of a saw. The fabrication of chests, 
tables, chairs, and other articles of furniture, filled them 
with delighted surprise, and a box of carpenter's tools was 
in their eyes as the lamp of Aladdin. But no words can 
depict their astonishment when a blacksmith’s forge was 
erected, and a bar of iron was converted beneath their 
own eyes into a multitude of useful objects, such as 
hatchets, heads of fish-spears, fish-hooks, &c. It is 
related that Pomare, after staring for some little time at 
the wonderful transformations accomplished with such 
aa apparent facility, threw his arms round the smith, all 
tf . _begrimed with dirt, and rubbed noses with him—the 
7a a Polynesian equivalent for a hearty shake of the hand. . 
ag Others of the party wandered over the island, planting 
[32 the seeds of fruit-trees and vegetables brought from Europe 
and South America, and studiously acquiring an oral fami- 
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liarity with the native tongue. No progress, indeed not 
even a commencement, could be made in imparting divine 
truths until they should be able to express themselves 
fluently and correctly in the language of the islanders, 


For some time after their arrival they were constrained to 


avail themselves of the services of two Swedes, who had 


picked up a few words by ear, and contrived to make 


themselves partially intelligible. These men were un- 
educated sailors, gross, sensual, and unprincipled, who 
were afterwards a thorn in the side of the missionaries, 
and the fomenters of much trouble and annoyance. One 
of them, a Finlander named Peter Haggerstein, had been 
one of the crew of the Matilda, wrecked on that coast ; 
while the other, Andrew Cornelius Lind, a native of 


- Stockholm, was a deserter from the Dedalus: but the 


creat mischief-maker was Peter. 

The work which faced the missionaries on the very 
threshold of their new sphere of action was nothing less 
than the construction of a language, It is needless to pre- 


mise that the South Sea Islanders knew nothing of gram- 


matical rules, and were literally unlettered. With infi- 


nite trouble a number of separate words, mostly names of 


things, were first of all collected, and represented in writ- 
ing by distinct equivalents, As the natives pronounce the 
vowels after the broad and open fashion of the Italians, it 
was found necessary to give to each a precise and definite 
sound. Thus @ stands for the sound of a in “ father,” e for 
that of a in “may,” 2 for that of e in “ me,” and w for that 
of oo in “soon.” Each syllable has.its peculiar and separate 
force, and is never slurred into one preceding or following. 
For example, Tahiti is pronounced as Tah-hee-tee, Pomare 
as Po-mah-ray, Huahine as Hoo-ah-hee-nay, Raiatea as 
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Rai-ah-tay-ah, Aitutake as Ai-too-tah-kay, Idia as E-dee-ah, 
Teriitaria as Tay-ree-tah-ree-ah, and so forth. 

After some thousands of words had been collected, a 
missionary sadly recorded his belief that thousands yet 
remained undiscovered, and ten years later one of them who 


had paid the greatest attention to the subject confessed 


that he had only just ascertained the precise meaning of a 
certain word in frequent use. Nor was it enough to have 
mastered the names of things, or even their attributes : the 
mystery ofcollocation had yet to be solved. The Tahitians, 
it is said, were fortunately great talkers, and never grew 
weary of answering as well as asking questions. They 
even took pains to assist the strangers in acquiring a 
correct knowledge of their language, and though much 
given to ridiculing mistakes made by one another, sel- 
dom so much as smiled at the blunders of the mission- 
aries. 

No long time elapsed, however, before it became pain- 
fully apparent that beneath the plausible demeanour of 
the Tahitians there lurked the most savage ferocity, the 
most revolting profligacy, Pomare had readily acknow- 
ledged the wickedness of human sacrifices, and had 


promised to use his utmost influence to bring about the 


abolition of the hateful practice. And yet, only a few 
days after the final departure of the Duff, the high priest, 
Haamanemane, informed the missionaries that he had 
been summoned by Pomare to offer up the sacrifice of a 
human being at a forthcoming convocation of the chiefs, 
He dared not, he said, refuse obedience, but it was pro- 
bable that Pomare would desist from his purpose if some 


of the Europeans were present on the occasion. Two of 


them accordingly accompanied Haamanemane, and their 
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presence appears to have prevented the fulfilment of the 
odious rite. ) 

Only a few months later, however, Pomare dreamed that 
his god stood before him and demanded a human life. 
Impressed by this imaginary vision, Pomare put to death 
the first person he met after leaving his house that he 
judged suitable for such a purpose. Human sacrifices were 


invariably offered preparatory to the declaration of war. 
Like Moloch— ‘ 


“ Horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ”— 


Oro, the war-god of the South Sea Islanders, could only 
be conciliated by human blood. Ifa treaty were violated, 
the offenders sought to appease the anger of the gods by 
the death of a victim. Another life was taken when war 
was decided upon; and if the threatened hostilities were 
likely to be of a serious character, as many bodies as 
possible, reddened with their own blood, were laid out at 
the foot of the hideous idol. An eye was generally taken 
out, placed upon a leaf, and presented to the king, who 
made as though he would eat it. The idea seems to have 


been that the gods devoured the spirits of the slain, and 


also entered the birds that preyed upon the dead bodies 
exposed on the altar. Some portion of each human 
sacrifice was eaten by the priests. When victims were 
wanted, the king sent round messengers to different chiefs 
to inquire if they had at hand a “broken calabash,” or a 
“rotten cocoa-nut.” If an individual happened to be 
present in any way obnoxious to the chief, the latter 
would indicate him by a movement of the head or hand. 
Then, watching their opportunity, the messengers would 
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get behind their victim, and holding a small, round stone 
in the hollow of their hand, would strike him a violent 
blow on the back of the head. The poor wretch, falling 
helpless to the ground, was speedily despatched, his body 
wrapped in broad leaves, and carried off with song and 
shout to the shrine of the god. 

- At other times the fatal attack would be made openly, 
and in a peculiarly horrible manner, The king’s messen- 
‘gers, armed with spears, would gather round the house of 
their victim, and prod him through the interstices between 
the poles, until, exhausted and bleeding, he would throw 
his cloth around him and sink down on the floor, until 
some one entered and put an end tohisagony. A victim’s 
whole family was marked for slaughter, with the exception 
of the women, whose very touch was held to render a dead 
body unfit for presentation as a sacrifice. Mr Williams 
had at one time a servant, the last of his family, every 
other male member having been sacrificed, and he, too, 
had been eight times hunted on the mountains with dogs. 

In the account of his third voyage, Captain Cook describes 
at some length the ceremonies connected with the offering 
of the dead victim in the marae, and particularly mentions 
that some hair was pulled off the head, and the left eye 
taken out, both of which were wrapped in a green leaf, 
and presented to the king, who did not touch them, but 
handed a tuft of red feathers to the priest. On this occasion 
the body was buried beneath some earth and stones, after 
which a lean, half-starved dog was killed by twisting its 
neck. “The hair was then singed off, and the entrails 
being taken out, were thrown into the fire, where they were 
left to be consumed, But the kidney, heart, and liver 
were only roasted by being put on hot stones; and the 
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carcass of the dog, after being rubbed over with the blood, 
was, with the liver, &c., laid down before the priests, who 
were seated round the grave praying. They for some 
time uttered ejaculations over the dog, while two men 
at. intervals beat very loud on two drums, and a boy 
screamed, in a loud: shrill voice, three times. This, they 
said, was-to invite the Hatooa [Atua] to feast on the 
banquet that they had provided for him. When the 
priests had finished their prayers, the body, heart, liver, 
&c., of the dog were placed on a whatta, or scaffold, about 
six feet in height, on which lay the remains of two other 
dogs, and of two pigs which had been lately sacrificed. 
The priests and attendants now gave a kind of shout, 
which put an end to the ceremonies for the present.” 

The object of these ghastly rites was to secure, on behalf 
of the Tahitians, the aid of the god of war in a projected 
invasion of the neighbouring island of Aimeo. It might 


have been thought that if Captain Cook did not feel himself 


justified in preventing the immolation of his fellow-men— 
though it is not easy to understand how such a:naturally 
humane man could have abstained from intervention—he 
would at least have refused to sanction, by his presence, 
such a detestable ceremony. But not satisfied with the 
revolting spectacle they had already witnessed, he and his 
companions, on learning that “the religious rites were to 
be renewed the next morning,” resolved that “they would 
not quit the place while anything remained to be seen.” 
Their curiosity was, in the first instance, gratified by 
witnessing the slaughter of two hogs, one of which was 
placed on the scaffold above-mentioned, while the other 
was cut open, and its quivering entrails carefully inspected 
by a priest. Much foolish mummery was also enacted, 
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and four double canoes were fitted up in honour of the 
god, to accompany the fleet that was about to sail against 
their kinsmen of Aimeo. 

“The unfortunate victim offered on this occasion,” the 
great navigator calmly remarks, “was, to appearance, a 
middle-aged man, and was one of the lowest class of the 
people. But it did not appear that they had fixed upon 
him on account of his having committed any particular 
crime that deserved death. It is certain, however, that 
they usually select such guilty persons for their sacrifices, 
or else vagabonds who have no visible way of procuring an 
honest livelihood. Our gentlemen having examined the 
appearance of the body of the unhappy sufferer now 
offered up to the object of these peoples’ worship, observed 
that it was bloody about the head and face, and much 
bruised upon the right temple, which denoted the manner 
in which he had been killed. And they were informed 
that he had been knocked on the head with a stone, The 
wretches who are destined to suffer on these occasions are 
never previously apprised of their fate. Whenever any 
one of the principal chiefs deems a human sacrifice 
necessary on any great emergency, he fixes upon the 
victim, and then despatches some of his trusty servants, 
who fall upon him suddenly, and either stone him to 
death, or beat out his brains with a club.” 

_ The marae in which these sacrifices were offered was the 
burial-place of the royal family, and of the most powerful 
chieftains of the island. Except that it was somewhat 
larger, it did not materially differ from the generality of 
maraes. An oblong pile of stones, about thirteen feet 
in height, and narrowing from the base upwards, stood 
between four quadrangular areas, loosely paved with 
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pebbles, beneath which were interred the chiefs connected 
with each particular marae. The sacrifices were performed 
near two scaffolds, the larger of which sustained the offer- 
ings of fruits, flowers, and roots, while the smaller was 
reserved for pigs, dogs, &c., human victims being deposited 
in the earth beneath. At one end of the larger scaffold a 
platform was erected against the side of a heap of stones, on 
which were placed the skulls of the “consecrated men,” as 
they were called, the graves being opened -to take them out 
a few months after interment. Among these mouldering 
relics of humanity were fixed pieces of wood fantastically, 
and not unfrequently obscenely, carved, and wrapped in 
fragments of cloth, sometimes stuck over with feathers. 
These were the tenements of the gods, but were not sup- 
posed to be always occupied. In one marae alone Captain 
Cook counted forty-nine human skulls, not one of which 
showed any signs of decay, or even of long exposure to the 
weather. 

There is no means of judging of the number of murders 
annually committed in the name of religion in any one 
island, but it must certainly have been very considerable. 
The burial, and very often the birth, of every man of 
importance was celebrated by the slaughter of at least one 
human being; and in the case of a king, or in expectation 
of hostilities, or to appease the wrath of their bloodthirsty 
deities, as evinced by hurricane or epidemic, not fewer 
than ten or a dozen human lives would be ruthlessly 
taken. Nor did these savage rites appear to impress the 
spectators with awe and reverence. Even the priests 
chatted together in the intervals of prayer, as though too | 
familiarised with the ceremony to look upon it as any- 
thing more than a mere routine. And yet they professed 
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to believe in the actual invisible presence of the god to 


It may have been that this contemptuous familiarity in | 
some degree facilitated the labours of the missionaries in : 
repressing the monstrous evil. The disuse of human sacri- 
fices was one of the earliest triumphs they achieved, and 
its final and formal abolition was the natural consequence 
of the overthrow of idolatry. Had the arrival of the 
Duff in Matavai Bay produced no other result than the 
extirpation of this atrocious rite, it would have conferred 
upon the rude inhabitants of the Georgian group far more 
essential benefits than they could ever hope to derive 
from presents of seeds and plants and four-footed animals, 
acceptable as these might be, the sole memorials of pre- 
ceding visits, whether from Spanish, French, or English 
navigators. ‘These very people,” Mr Williams exultingly 
exclaims, “who a few years ago were addicted to all 
these horrid practices, now sit by thousands in places of 
Christian worship erected by themselves, clothed, and in 
their right mind, and listen with intense interest to the 
truths of the gospel. A spectacle more truly sublime it 
is scarcely possible for the human mind to contemplate.” 
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AT the commencement of 1798 the missionaries had a 
public conference with the king, his father, and other 
influential personages, at which they explained, through 
the medium of Peter the Swede, that their object in set- 
tling at Tahiti was not only to teach the inhabitants to read 
and write, and instruct them in the craft of the carpenter 
and the blacksmith, but to give them the knowledge of 
divine truth, to wean them from the worship of false gods, 
and to show them the way to eternal happiness. In 


return for the benefits they were eager to confer, they - 


implored the Tahitians to desist from human sacrifices 
and the destruction of infants. To render acquiescence 
with the latter demand more easy, they undertook to build 


a house for the reception of the children that should be 


spared, and to rear and educate them with as much care 
and attention as they bestowed upon their own offspring. 

Without accepting this benevolent offer, the chiefs at once 
promised that infanticide should cease, and admitted that it 


was a practice which could not be defended. No steps, how- 
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ever, were taken to insure the fulfilment of the promise, and 
their children continued to perish until Christianity was 
recognised as the only true religion, Again and again did the 
missionaries entreat parents to confide to their tenderness 
the expected babe, offering even bribes in the shape of 
articles valued by the islanders. Very rarely was their 
intercession crowned with success. Once in a way their 
prayers might prevail, but in most instances the inhuman 
parents would meet them a few days afterwards, with as 
much indifference as if nothing had happened, and not a 
word had been said on the subject. 

Although the practice of infanticide probably originated 
at a distant period, and may have been brought by the 
earliest inhabitants of these isles from their Indian homes, 
it could not have long prevailed to such an extent as at 
the time of the arrival of the missionaries. Itis impossible. 
that the population could have been so great as it was, had 
the children been destroyed for generations on the wholesale 
scale that astonished and horrified those worthy men. As 
a Tule, the first three children were certain to be put to 
death, and of twins no more than one was ever permitted 


tolive. Although the Georgian Islanders were remarkably 


prolific, it seldom happened that any mother could point 
to more than two or three children as her own.. A woman 
in the occasional employment of Mr Ellis had destroyed 
five or six, a neighbour had saved one out of eight, and 
some had done away with as many as nine or ten. 

The crime was not less common in Raiatea than in Tahiti. 
Mr Williams was one day conversing on the subject with 
a guest who was anxious to obtain accurate information as 
to the extent to which it had been carried. In the room 
were seated three women at work upon some European 
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clothing—motherly, respectable-looking persons. “I have 
no doubt,” said the missionary, ‘“‘that each of these 
women has destroyed some of her children; ” and turning 
to one of them, he abruptly asked, “ Friend, how many 
children have you destroyed?” ‘She was startled at 
my question,’ he continues, “and at first charged me 


with unkindness, in harrowing up her feelings by bringing 


the destruction of her babes to her remembrance; but 
upon hearing the object of my inquiry, she replied with a 
faltering voice, ‘I have destroyed nine.’ The second, 
with eyes suffused with tears, said, ‘I have destroyed 
seven. And the third informed me that she had destroyed 


five. Thus three individuals, casually selected, had killed 


one-and-twenty children,” At that time, however, all three 
were consistent members of the Christian fold. 

On another occasion Mr Williams was sent for in haste 
to afford the last consolations of religion to the wife of a 
chief, the sands of whose hour-glass were wellnigh run out. 
When he entered the apartment, he found her in a state of 
despondency, alternating with paroxysms of terror. She 
was a convert of many years standing, had learned to read 
when nearly sixty, and had been active in imparting to other 
adults the knowledge she herself had acquired so late in 
life. “QO servant of God!” she cried, “come and tell me 
what I must do.” Then she wailed, “Oh, my sins, my 
sins! Iam about to die.” Shocked with her miserable 
condition, the good man sought to soothe and comfort her; 
but she cried aloud in agony, “ Oh, my children, my mur- 
dered children! I am about to die, and I shall meet them 
all at the judgment-seat of Christ.” And she confessed 


that she had destroyed sixteen. For a long time the words 


of hope fell idly upon her ear, She could only reiterate, 
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“Oh, my children, my children!” But by degrees she 


listened more calmly to the gracious promises held out 

to all penitent sinners, and eight days afterwards died in : 
the hope that “her sins, though many, would be forgiven / 
her.” 


If a man married a woman of superior rank, he 
could only hope to attain to the height of her social 
position by putting to death their first three or four 
children. We read of a father pleading for his second 
babe, and then for his third—but all in vain, the motherand ~. 
her relatives were inexorable, and turned a deaf earto his — 
entreaties. It generally happened, however, that if a child 
were suffered to live for half an hour, it was no longer in 
any danger of foul play. Not unfrequently mothers with 
their own hands murdered their offspring, though there 

were persons who earned their livelihood as professional 
baby-killers. 

One of these wretched beings was for fifteen years after 
her conversion in the service of Mr Williams, and more © 
than once described the various modes practised for the 
extinction of the scarcely kindled spark of life. Some- 
times suffocation was produced by pressing a wet cloth 
upon the infant’s mouth, or its little throat would be 
in pinched until animation had ceased. At other times the 
Tih babe would be placed in a hole in the ground, with a board 
fixed over it to prevent the actual contact of the earth, 
which was then filled in up to the surface, when death 
speedily ensued. 

A piteous tale is told how a man who had married 
above his own rank, and had to no purpose interceded 
for the lives of his children, was in time to extricate 
his third child from its premature grave before it had 
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quite ceased to breathe. The rescued one was confided 
to his brother and sister, who secretly brought her up 
in the neighbouring island of Aimeo. Years afterwards 
the unnatural mother was reclaimed from idolatry, and 
her heart being softened, bitterly bewailed her voluntary 
bereavement. Her husband had died without revealing 
the secret of their daughter's escape; but one of the 
neighbours was acquainted with the fact, and, moved by 
her passionate grief, imparted the joyous intelligence that 
she was not wholly bereft. Taking advantage of the first 
opportunity, the gladdened mother sailed across to Aimeo, 
and directed her hurried steps to the house of her husband’s 


kinsfolk, There, standing in the doorway, she seemed to 


behold the image of herself as she was when a young girl, 
Throwing her arms round the wondering maiden, and 
pressing her to her heart, she lifted up her voice and 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Rejoice with me, for this my daughter was 
dead, and is alive again.” 

There were yet other modes of destroying infant life. 
The new-born babe was stabbed to the heart with a sharp 
strip of bamboo-cane, or was flung on the ground and 
trampled under foot, or the first joints of its fingers and 
toes were broken, and then the second. If this did not 
suffice to put the little sufferer out of pain, its ankles and 
wrists were dislocated; and finally, if consciousness still 
remained, the knee and elbow joints were shattered. So 
universal, too, was the practice of this unnatural crime, that 
Mr Nott assured Mr Ellis that during the thirty years 
he had passed in the South Sea Islands he had not met 
with a single woman, who had had children prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, who had not been guilty of it. 
This statement is confirmed by the experiences of both Mr 
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Ellis and Mr Williams, than whom more intelligent and 
credible witnesses could not be desired. The carefully 
formed estimate of the earliest missionaries charged the 
inhabitants of the Georgian and Society Islands with the 


deliberate murder of ‘two-thirds of their children, in most > 


cases killed before they were born. 

Several causes have been assigned for the prevalence of 
infanticide in these naturally favoured islands. Notwith- 
standing the marvellous productiveness of the soil, the 
abundance of fruits and vegetables, and the inexhaustible 
supply of' fish, the indolent islanders shrank from the 
grateful trouble of rearing and feeding their helpless but 
also unhelping offspring. Others pleaded the frequency of 
wars as an excuse for saving their children from the evil 
days that awaited them. Even mothers blushed not to 
avow that their chief motive was to preserve their own 


personal attractions as long as possible. Sometimes, as. 
already instanced, difference of rank would be held sufficient 


justification for a practice sanctioned by universal custom. 
Indeed, when Captain Cook inquired if the chiefs did not 


punish such inhuman cruelty, he was told that “the chief had 
no right to interfere in such cases, every one being at liberty 


to do what he pleased with his own child.” 

The most potent cause of infanticide, however, was the 
abominable institution of the Areois. A childish mytho- 
logical legend ascribes to Oro the deification of the founders 
of this, so to speak, chartered society of libertines, a. moral 
pest of the worst description. This profligate fraternity 
embraced,men of all ranks and classes, and generally those 
of the saideat vivacity and intelligence, who sailed from 
island to island to exhibit their performances, Captain Cook 
reporting the departure from Huahine of a fleet of seventy 
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canoes filled with Areois. Their primary law of existence 
was celibacy, but without chastity. They were, in fact, 
constantly involved in shameless intrigues, and their 
illegitimate offspring were almost invariably put to death. 
Roaming from place to place, they drew together crowds 
of idlers to witness their coarse buffooneries and vicious 
entertainments. For days and nights together they would 
make the neighbourhood resound with their loud revelry, 
accompanied with flute and drum. Jn some districts a 
large substantial house was set apart for their accommo- 
dation, and if the supplies spontaneously offered by the 
neighbours proved insufficient, they would trespass where 
they pleased, and help themselves to whatever they fancied. 

Their persons being sacred, no one ventured to oppose 
or remonstrate with them, and thus the gratification of 
their vile passions was pursued with impunity. For their 
public performances they prepared themselves in a ludi- 


crously grotesque manner. They blackened their bodies 


with charcoal, and stained their faces with a scarlet dye. 
When not absolutely nude, they wore a girdle of yellow 
leaves, or a vest of ripe plaintain leaves, and on their heads 
a wreath of the scarlet and yellow leaves of the Baring- 
tonia. Much of their recitations, illustrated by appropriate 
gestures, were filthily obscene, and not to be condoned 
through the plea put forth by Dr Russell, that “they 
perpetrated the most offensive immoralities in the name 
of their deities, mixing the ceremonies of a gross worship, 
founded on the productive powers of nature, with the 
maxims of a more early faith which they were unable to 
comprehend.” It is, however, gratifying to know that the 
intelligence and energy so long misapplied have since 
been directed into more useful channels, and that. in these 
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latter days some of the ablest and most zealous native 
teachers and preachers are converted Areois. 
Infanticide is now a thing of the past, and is held in 
ini where a recent generation practised it openly, with 
perfect impunity, and without shame or remorse. Mr 
Williams describes~ an affecting spectacle he had the 
happiness to witness at Raiatea, one of the Georgian 
Islands not far from Tahiti. A feast had been prepared 
for six hundred children, who walked through the settle- 
ment in procession, dressed like Europeans, with little hats 
and bonnets made for them by their parents, who, but for | 
the teaching of the missionaries, would have consigned, j 
perhaps, every one of these little ones to an untimely 
grave. . The children had prepared small flags, which they 
bore aloft, inscribed with mottoes and scriptural phrases, 
such as, “The Christians of England sent us the gospel,” 
“What a blessing the gospel is!” “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” &e. &e. | 
The occasion that called forth this display of grate- | 
ful feeling was the annual examination of the attendants | 
at the missionary schools. The old king, who had him- 
self been worshipped as a god, occupied the chair placed 
in the centre of the spacious chapel. Round him were 
ranged the children, while the seats beyond them were 
crowded by their delighted parents. As soon as all had 
taken their places, the children struck up the jubilee , 
hymn in their own language. They were then examined 
class by class, and afterwards by selection of individuals, 
“In the midst of our proceedings,” says Mr Williams, 
“a venerable chieftain, grey with age, arose, and with 
impassioned look and manner, exclaimed, ‘ Let me speak; 
I mets speak.” ’ Qn obtaining permission, he thus pro- 
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ceeded: ‘Oh that I -had known that the gospel was 
coming! oh that I had known that these blessings were 
in store for us, then I should have saved my children, and 
they would have been among this happy group, repeating 
these precious truths; but alas! I destroyed them all, I 
have not one left.’ Turning to the chairman, who was 
also a relative, he stretched out his arm and exclaimed, 
‘You, my brother, saw me kill child after child, but you 
never seized this murderous hand, and said, “Stay, brother, 
God is about to bless us; the gospel of salvation is coming 
to our shores,”’ Then he cursed the gods which they 
formerly worshipped, and added, ‘It was you that infused 
this savage disposition into us, and now [I shall die child- 
less, although I have been the father of nineteen children.’ 
After this he sat down, and in a flood of tears gave vent to 
his agonised feelings.” 

Townrds the close of 1798 the atin Missionary 
Society, aided by the liberal contributions of genuine 


philanthropists, again despatched the Duff with a second — 


batch of missionaries to reinforce their brethren in the 
Southern Seas, This time the benevolent expedition was 
doomed to disappointment and failure. Within sight of 
the shores of South America the Duff was captured by a 
French privateer, Le Grand Buonaparte, and taken into 
Monte Video, but not before the missionaries and their 
wives had been subjected to much annoyance and insult 
by the ruffianly crew, who cared little for their officers. 
On their homeward voyage the missionaries were again 
captured, and after experiencing most harsh and con- 
temptuous treatment, were carried to Lisbon.- From the 
‘Tagus they ultimately reached England with the loss of 
one of their number, and probably impressed more with the 
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realistic than the romantic view of missionary enter- 
prise. 

In the meantime, however, the missionaries in Tahiti 
had been exposed to imminent peril, and for a while were 
almost driven to despair of success. On the 6th March 
1798, the anniversary of the arrival of the Duff; the 
Nautilus, from Macao, commanded by Captain Bishop, 
anchored outside the harbour. Eager to learn tidings of 
the world from which they had been so long shut out, 
three of the missionaries boarded the strange ship, and 
were informed by the captain that he had been driven out 
of his course by stress of weather, and was greatly in want 
of provisions and other necessaries, Unhappily, he had 
nothing to offer in exchange but muskets and ammunition, 
articles valued by the natives above all others, but which 
the missionaries were particularly anxious that they should 
not possess. It was resolved, therefore, to supply the ship 
from their own stores and garden as far as possible. 

While the Nautilus was lying off the shore, five Sandwich 
Islanders who happened to be on board made their escape 
from the ship, and were concealed by the king. After a 


vain attempt to recover them Captain Bishop sailed away, 
but only to be forced back again, a fortnight later, in greater 


extremity than before; and, on the very night of his return, 
two seamen went off with one of the ship’s boats, That 
was easily recovered ; but the captain, being already short 
of hands, was determined to get back his deserters also 
at any cost. In the hope of preventing a collision, with 
its consequent bloodshed, and by no means desirous to 
be troubled with any more lawless Europeans in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the missionaries deputed four 
of their number to wait upon the king, and urge him to 
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send back the seamen. They were readily admitted into 
the royal presence, but drew an evil augury from perceiving 
the five Sandwich Islanders among Otu’s attendants. 
After waiting some time in the expectation of seeing 
Pomare, they decided upon visiting him at his own house. 
The natives greeted them as usual as they proceeded on 
their way, and some thirty of them accompanied the 
missionaries, chatting with them as well as they could in 
a friendly manner. But they had not gone above a mile, 
and were close to a river, when the islanders suddenly 
threw themselves upon them, stripped off their clothes, 
and, dragging them through the water, attempted to drown 
two of their number. After a severe struggle the 
missionaries shook off their assailants, but not before they 
had themselves received many hard blows, in addition to 
the indignity and danger they had incurred. Some of the 
bystanders now took compassion upon their sad plight, 
though they had not ventured to interpose on their 
behalf, and gave them some fragments of cloth as a partial 
covering. 

When at last they reached the abode of Pomare, both 
that chief and his consort Idia evinced real sorrow and 
concern, and, after clothing them in native dresses, set 
refreshments before them. When they had somewhat 


recovered from the effects of their ill-usage, Pomare 


returned with them to the residence of his son, from whom 
nothing satisfactory could be elicited as to the cause of 
this outrage. That he was at least privy to it, even if he 
gave no positive orders to that effect, seems to admit of 
no doubt, and, from his own point of view, he had some 
reason to be angered against the missionaries. At that 
time he was nurturing schemes of conquest, the realisa- 
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tion of which required only the muskets and ammunition 


which ‘Captain Bishop would have willingly bartered for 


provisions had not the missionaries succeeded in dissuading 
him. The assistance of the two European deserters would 
also be of great service to him, and he accordingly resented 


what he deemed the officious and mischievous interference 


of the missionaries. Some of their clothing, however, was 
restored to them, and they returned to the settlement in a 
double canoe furnished by Pomare. 

This untoward adventure inspired the missionaries with 
natural alarm, and eleven of the party, including four 
married men, accepted Captain Bishop’s offer of a passage 
to Port Jackson. The natives generally were much afilicted 
when the news spread abroad that their kindly and bene- 
ficent visitors were about to depart from their inhospitable 
shores. Pomare, in particular, testified the keenest regret, 
He implored them to remain, in secure reliance upon his 
protection. He entreated them one by one, calling them by 
their names, not to leave him. To his intense satisfaction 
a married couple—Mr and Mrs Eyre—and five of the 
unmarried missionaries resolved to continue at their post, 
and hazard all in the hope of turning the heathen from the 
error of their ways. 

And their path was set by very real dangers. More 
than once, when King Otu was borne on men’s shoulders 
round the missionary settlement, during the morning or 
evening family worship, Peter the Swede drew his atten- 
tion to their defenceless condition, and urged him to 
kill them and seize their property. This odious counsel 
was uniformly rejected, but there were many who would 
gladly have carried it into execution, Pomare was un- 


mistakably well disposed to them as teachers of the 
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mechanic arts, though he paid no heed to their religious 
instructions. Before the Nautilus sailed away with the 
faint-hearted, he had put to death two of the principal 
actors in the outrage which led to their departure; and 
two days after the attack he had sent the high priest 
to present them with a fowl and a young plantain-tree, as 
an atonement and a peace-offering. But the devoted men 
and the brave-hearted lady who had elected to stand to 
their duty, whatever might befall them, placed such little 
confidence in human assistance or support, that they sent 
on board the Nautilus all their weapons and ammunition, 
with the exception of two muskets and a small quantity 
of gunpowder, which they presented to Pomare and Idia. 
Having put their hand to the plough, they would not look 
behind them, but were minded rather to press forward to 
the prize of their high calling. 

Peter the Swede was not the only European who exercised 
over the South Sea Islanders an influence opposed to the 
diffusion of Christianity. In every group one or more 
deserters from naval or merchant ships maintained a 
coarse, sensual, indolent existence by aiding this or that 
chief in his savage wars, and by administering to the evil 
passions of their employers. Even the few who fancied 
they were co-operating with the missionaries did much 
more harm than good, through their ignorance of even 
elementary truths. Mr Williams, for instance, came across 
two English sailors in one of the Navigators’ Islands, who, 
thinking to do him a pleasure, “ began to describe their 
exploits in turning people religion, as they termed it.” 
In answer to his inquiries, they stated that they had made 
between two and three hundred converts. ‘ Being pressed to 
explain their mode of proceeding, one of them answered, 
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“Why, sir, I goes about and talks to the people, and tells 
. ’em that our God is good, and theirs is bad; and when they 
listens to me, I makes ’em religion, and baptizes ’em.” 

On the missionary expressing some astonishment at their 
venturing to administer that holy rite, the poor fellow 
replied, “ Why, sir, I takes water and dips my hands in it, 
and crosses them on their foreheads and on their breasts, 
and then I reads a bit of prayer to’em in English.” He 
acknowledged that they did not understand him, but 
added, ‘‘ They says they knows it does ‘em good.” These 
two seamen were not, however, wholly disinterested in 
their efforts to ‘“‘turn the people religion,” for they pre- 
tended to heal the sick by reading “a bit of prayer” over 
them, for which they took care to exact a fee proportioned 
to the credulity and apparent means of their patients, 

The six missionaries—Messrs Bicknell, Eyre, Harris, 
Jefferson, Lewis, and Nott—who had resolved, at the hazard 
of their lives, to prosecute the good work they had taken 
in hand, addressed a letter to the Missionary Society, on 
the departure of their brethren for New South Wales, 
which is the best possible illustration of their Christian 
zeal and singleness of purpose. “ Experience has taught 
us,” they say, “ the more we are encumbered about worldly 
things, the less concern we have for the conversion of the 
heathen; and the more we are detached from secular 
employments, the more, we trust, our minds will be 
attached to the propagation of the gospel. Otaheite affords 
food and raiment suitable to the climate, and sufficient to 
answer the great end of Providence in granting us these 
blessings; and having these things, we hope the Lord will 
teach us to be content. We deem it needful to inform the 

directors that it appears to us, at present, a reinforcement of 
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this island with a body of missionaries, consisting of men, 
women, and children, and furnished after the manner of 
ourselves when we quitted our native country in the ship 
Duff, would nothing forward the work of God on Otaheite 
or the adjacent islands; but if four or six Christian men, 
void of worldly encumbrances, will be willing to hazard 
their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
conversion of the heathen, and, led by the Eternal Spirit, 
forsake all and follow us, we shall glory if spared to give 
them the right. hand of fellowship.” 

The position of the six missionaries remaining in the 
Matavai district was extremely critical. The people of 
Pare having taken up arms against Pomare to avenge the 
fate of the two men he put to death for their ruffianly 
assault upon the four missionaries, that chief applied. to 
Mr Nott to know how far he might rely upon the aid of 
himself and his companions, and was answered explicitly 
that they knew nothing of war, and would have nothing to 
do with it. As it happened, he was successful without 
their aid, and slew fourteen of his enemies, besides burning 
forty or fifty of their houses. The ill-will previously borne 
by the people of Pare towards their European instructors 
was naturally increased by these disasters, while Pomare 
himself somewhat cooled in his friendship for men who 
seemed likely to entangle him in hostilities, from which 
they would do nothing to extricate him. 


- About five months after the departure of the Nautilus, 


two London whalers anchored for three days in Matavai 
Bay, when one of the captains presented a large quantity 
of gunpowder to Oripaia, a rival of Pomare. Fancying 
from the coarseness of the grain that it was not genuine, 
Oripaia desired one of his attendants to load a pistol and 
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try it. The stupid fellow did as he was bid, but fired 
across the heap of gunpowder, into which a spark fell, and 
an explosion ensued. The chief and five of his people were 
dreadfully scorched, and the remedies applied ‘by one of 
the missionaries failed to allay their torment. Recourse 
was then had to native skill, beneath which Oripaia 
and another of the sufferers died in agony. The 
missionary’s failure was attributed to the anger of his 
God, who now sought to avenge the insult offered to his 
i worshippers, and even Otu became greatly exasperated, 
— and soon found an excuse for carrying fire and sword into 
i the Matavai district, which more particularly belonged to 
his father. 

The missionary settlement was, however, spared on this 
occasion, though surrounded by fierce warriors brandish- 
ing spears and clubs. The king’s principal ally on this 

expedition was the high priest Haamanemane, who was 
likewise a chief of considerable influence, and a man 
of a crafty, intriguing disposition. Unable to make head 
against him in the field, Pomare sent a message to his 
consort Idia to have him assassinated. Won by the 
\a@ solicitations of his mother, the young king consented to the 
ae death of his faithful friend, who was accordingly murdered 
i by one of Idia’s people, while on his way from Matavai to 
Pare. This tragical event occurred in December 1798, 
and was followed by a period of comparative tranquillity, 
during which the missionaries devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of the language, and to conversations with the 
natives upon religious topics, though apparently without 
making the slightest impression upon either their under- 
standing or their heart. 

The following year was marked by the death of Mr 
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Lewis, under peculiarly distressing circumstances. Not 
quite four months after the departure of the Nautilus, he 
had acquainted the brethren with his intention of taking 
to wife a native woman, who was still an idolatress. After 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade him from such a deplor- 
able connection, the missionaries declined to hold any 
further intercourse with their backsliding brother. He 
was, nevertheless, a regular attendant at public worship, 
and appears to have. otherwise conducted himself with 
propriety and decorum. Towards the latter end of 
November, however, they were startled by the intelligence 
of his death. Hastening to his house, they found his dead 
body laid upon the bed, the face and forehead exhibiting 
wounds inflicted by a stone or sharp instrument. The 
natives declared that he had beaten his face against the 
pavement in front of his house, as if under an access of 
delirium ; but it afterwards came to the knowledge of the 
missionaries that he had been murdered, and that his 


mistress must have been privy, if not actually consenting, 
to his death. ore 


CHAPTER IV. 


Erection of the first Christian chapel in the South Seas—Pomare’s 
offering—Reinforcement of missionaries—First preaching tour 
—The Atehuru rebellion—The mission-house turned into a 
fortalice—Suspension of hostilities—Perversity of the natives 
—Death of Pomare I.—King’s letter to the London Missionary 
Society—Letters from home—Renewal of hostilities—Defeat 
of Pomare II.—Break-up of the South Sea Mission. 


THINGS now began to go from bad to worse. The little 
missionary band had not yet recovered from the shock of 
Mr Lewis’s melancholy secession and death, when they 


were further discouraged by Mr Harris’s announcement of 


his intention to proceed to New South Wales in an English 
vessel which put into Matavai Bay about that time. The 
loss of this member of their party was, however, soon made 


good by the return of Mr and Mrs Henry from Port 


Jackson; but the captain who brought this welcome 
addition to their society somewhat marred the gratification 
of the poor missionaries by leaving on the island three of 
his crew, whose influence with the natives was exercised 
greatly to their disadvantage. Undaunted by the manifold 
misfortunes and annoyances that had hitherto befallen them 
since their arrival in Tahiti, they set about the erection of 
a place of worship easy of access for the inhabitants of the 
district, and selected as a site a spot close to Mr Lewis's 
untimely grave. This was the first building solely de- 
voted to the service of the Creator in which the South Sea 
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Islanders were invited to assemble, for until then divine 
worship had been conducted in one of the rooms of the 
mission-house, When this chapel was nearly completed, 
Pomare sent a fish, which he begged might be hung up in 
it as an offering to Jesus Christ. Had he been allowed to 
add this new deity to those he already worshipped, he was 
quite willing to bend his knee to the God of the missionaries, 


but he was not prepared to renounce his faith in the blood- 


stained Oro. Indeed, he was about to attest the sincerity 
of his belief in that hideous idol by an act of violence that 
deluged the island with human blood, and brought the 
missionaries to the verge of destruction. 

In July 1801, the Royal Admiral, commanded by a 
nephew of the Captain Wilson who brought out the 


missionaries in the Duff, anchored in Matavai Bay, with © 


welcome supplies.and not less welcome letters. A rein- 


forcement of eight missionaries from England was also 


gladly acclaimed by the brethren, while Pomare openly 
alluded to the assistance he expected to derive from them 
in the forthcoming struggle for the possession of the image 
of Oro, which he and his father had resolved to remove, 
by fair means or foul, from Atehuru to Pare. The new- 
comers commenced their career of usefulness by sowing 
the seeds of many new kinds of vegetables, and by planting 
vines, with fig, peach, and other fruit-trees likely to 
flourish in that climate. Pine-apples and water-melons 
soon became abundant; but the natives destroyed the 


vines, because, in their impatience to taste the grapes, 


they gathered them before they were ripe, and were 
disgusted with their acidity. The other trees were trampled 
under foot during the period of strife that ensued, and 
their introduction was thus retarded by many a year. 
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The Duff's missionaries meanwhile were occupied with 
more spiritual cares, and in March 1802, Messrs Nott and 
Elder, having now fairly mastered the difficulties of the 
language, set out on their first preaching tour into the 
interior. The villagers listened to them patiently, and even 
with evident interest, but intimated their apprehension 
that the gods of Tahiti would visit them with storm and 
disease if they accepted the new worship, and bowed down 
to Jehovah and Jesus. On their homeward journey the 
missionaries passed through the district of Atehuru, and 
found the king and his father, and the principal chiefs, 
assembled in the great marae described by Captain Cook, 
and engaged in offering up sacrifices to their national god 
Oro. ‘The altar was covered with the carcasses of hogs, 
while several human corpses, hanging from the surrounding 
trees, completed the ghastly horror of the scene. The two 
witnesses to the Truth feared not to protest against these 
impious rites, declaring the death of Christ to be an all- 
[a _ sufficient sacrifice and atonement for the sins of mankind, 
- and branding as wilful murder the slaughter of fellow- 
I creatures, the pouring out of whose life was an offence to 
their common Father. They were preaching to the deaf, 
and their words were as idle wind in the ears of these 
savages. | 
. On the morrow Pomare begged the chiefs of Atehuru 
to resign the custody of the image, as Oro himself had 
expressed a wish that it should be removed to Tautira. 
This request being refused, King Otu demanded that the 
idol should be given up to him; and, on a second and 
peremptory refusal, his attendants rushed upon the image 
and carried it off to their boats. To avert the displeasure 
of Oro at the violence offered to his image, a human 
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sacrifice was judged necessary ; and as no captives were at 
hand, Pomare caused one of his own servants to be killed 
as soon as they reached the shore. The people of Atehuru 
at once flew to arms, swept through the district of Pare’ 
contiguous to that of Matavai, put to the sword every 
living creature that fell into their hands, and gave to the 
flames everything that would burn. They then withdrew 
into their own territory with their plunder, but announced 
their intention to return without delay to pillage the 
missionary settlement. 

Their fell purpose, however, was thwarted by several 
unforeseen events that,worked together for the preser- 
vation of the Christian teachers. Not only had six sailors 
been recently landed under the command of Captain 
Bishop, in order to purchase pigs and salt pork for Port 
Jackson, but a vessel was wrecked in the bay, and a 
further reinforcement of seventeen well-armed Englishmen 
—for both crew and cargo were saved—was added to the 
little garrison. The rebels at first carried all before them. 
A flotilla from Aimeo, indeed, brought over two or three 
hundred warriors to Pomare’s aid, who were joined by the 
people of Pare ; but their combined forces were attacked, 
routed, and driven in confusion into the Matavai district. 
All would then have been lost but for the firm attitude 
assumed by Captain Bishop, who, with a body of seamen, 
checked the onward rush of the victors, and gave the 
vanquished time to rally in his rear. The Atehuruans 
thereupon proposed to cede Matavai and the two ravaged 
districts to the southward to the English, threatening 
_ otherwise to force a passage through, with club and spear. 
It was resolved to accept the proffered terms, on the 
ratification of which the rebels retired from Matavai, and, 
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after offering to Oro the bodies of their fallen enemies, 
crossed the isthmus, and marched to Tautira. 

While these stirring events were passing in one penin- 
sula, Otu and Pomare in the other had been wasting their 
time in striving to propitiate their stolen god by human 
sacrifices. While thus engaged, they were surprised and 
driven to their canoes by the enemy, who, after a san- 
cuinary resistance, recovered possession of their idol, which 
they carried off in triumph to Atehuru. 

As it was now certain that the missionary settlement 
would be the next object of attack, the two ship-captains 

romptly set to work to put the place in a state of 
defence. The trees were all cut down, the enclosures of 
the garden destroyed, and a stout palisade planted round 
the mission-house. Boards bristling with nails were 
buried in the paths leading to the post—no mean annoyance 
to barefooted men dashing recklessly forward. The chapel 
was pulled down ; four brass cannon saved from the wreck 
were placed in the upper rooms, and the verandah was 
protected by a barrier of chests, bedding, &. &. Though 
non-combatants, the missionaries could not refuse to take 
their turn of sentry-duty by night as well as by day ; and 
for the unfortunate ladies, cooped up with so many seamen 
in one house, in addition to their own over-numerous 
party, it may be readily imagined that they had to endure 
much discomfort and privation, as well as the most pain- 
ful solicitude. 

To make matters still worse, Pomare inflamed the minds 
of the rebels to the highest degree of fury by perpetrating 
an act of monstrous barbarity. Receiving intelligence 

that Atehuru had been left unguarded except. by a 
few sick and aged men, he secretly despatched a 
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shortly afterwards all the British seamen quitted the 
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tour through the island. On the score of hospitality they 
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nocturnal expedition, which fell upon the village in the 
darkness of night, and murdered nearly two hundred 
women and children, with their defenceless male com- 
panions, in the brief space of a couple of hours, Fora 
time, however, the rebels were constrained to postpone 
their vengeance, for just then the Nautilus returned, and 
Captain Bishop, with twenty-three Europeans and a four- 
pounder, accompanied Pomare in an attack upon the 
insurgents. The latter might have come off scatheless had 
they been contented to remain in their aimost impregnable 
fastness ; but in an evil moment they were drawn out by 
the taunts of their adversaries, and, on encountering the 
English, were seized with a panic and fled. Seventeen of 
their warriors, including their leader, were made prisoners, 
and immolated on the spot, their dead bodies being horribly 
disfigured and mutilated. As their stronghold appeared 
inaccessible, Captain Bishop returned to Matavai, and . 


island. Pomare thereupon fixed his headquarters on the 4 
borders of Pare, and hostilities were temporarily sus- 4 


‘Taking advantage of this breathing-time, the mission- 
aries again enclosed and replanted their garden, and 
resumed their seemingly fruitless task of imparting 
instruction alike to children and adults. The natives, on 
their part, continued as inattentive as before, but became 
more audacious in their pilferings, until one of them, 
being caught in the act, was publicly flogged by the king’s 
orders. The year 1802 was approaching its expiration 
when Messrs Jefferson and Scott started on a preaching 
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rally treated with respect and consideration. Their preach- . 
ings, however, were either unattended, or were turned into 
ridicule, the natives talking aloud, and making offensive 
remarks on their dress, features, motives, and doctrines. 
Sometimes they would bring dogs or cocks, and set them 
fighting close to the group seated round the missionaries. 

At other times a strolling band of Areois would stop and 
give a performance within a stone’s-throw of the preachers, 
and with song and dance would carry off all their listeners. 
An epidemic then raging in the island was also ascribed 
to the God of the missionaries, who were threatened with 
terrible reprisals as soon as Oro should have recovered his 
ascendancy. In December of this same year Messrs 
Bicknell and Wilson made the first missionary voyage to 
Aimeo, where they produced a more favourable impression 
than they had as yet succeeded in doing in Tahiti, 

On the 3d of September 1803, while Pomare was 
going off in a canoe to a ship that had just arrived in the 
bay, he felt a sudden pain in his back which made him 
start. Applying his hand to the spot, he fell forward on 
his face, and instantly expired. The unexpected demise 
of this chief, who, though between fifty and sixty years of 
age, was in full enjoyment of all his faculties, was natu- 
-rally ascribed by the superstitious islanders to his sacri- 
legious seizure of the idol Oro. His death, however, made 
no change in the political condition of Tahiti, Shortly 
after the usual religious ceremony, in which his spirit was 
invoked, he is said to have appeared to his widow Idia, 
rising out of the sea, the upper part of his person bound 
round with many folds of finely-braided cinet made from 
the fibre of the cocoa-nut husk. Otu now assumed the 
title of Pomare, which became the name of the dynasty, 
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after the fashion of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies of Egypt, 
and towards the middle of 1804 crossed over to Aimeo, 
taking with him the image which had already cost the 


lives of so many of his subjects, His attitude towards the 


missionaries underwent no change. He shielded them 
from open violence, and permitted them to pursue unmo- 
lested their unpromising labours. Some of the children 
had by this time learned the catechism by rote, but no 
actual progress appeared to be made, the people declaring 
that they would have nothing to do with the new religion 
until it had been safely adopted by their chiefs. 

The year 1805 was passed, like its predecessors, in dis- 
heartening toil, and under a depressing sense of abandon- 
ment by friends at home; for though several vessels 
touched at the island, not one of them brought letters or 
supplies. The natives remained impassive till the close 
of the year, when their jealousy of the missionaries vented 
itself in the destruction by fire of a flourishing plantation 
of cocoa-nut, orange, citron, and other fruit-trees, upwards 
of six hundred in number. In the spring a larger cate- 
chism had been compiled, and a Tahitian alphabet drawn 
up, in Roman characters, but with native names affixed to 
each letter. © 

In January of the following year Pomare IL. returned 
from Aimeo, bringing with him the idol Oro, in whose 
honour several human beings were murdered, and their 


dead bodies hung from the boughs of trees. The king 


was much taken with the mystery of the missionaries’ 
printing-press, and asked them to build a small plastered 
house near their own, in which he could apply himself 
without intetruption to the lessons in writing that he was 
receiving at their hands. Among the earliest specimens 
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of his proficiency in this useful art was the following 
characteristic letter, addressed to the Directors of the 
Missionary Society in London, in which spiritual blessings 
are frankly subordinated to material possessions :— 

“ Friends, I wish you every blessing, friends, in your resi- 
dence, in your country, with success in teaching this bad 
land, this foolish land, this wicked land, this land which 
is ignorant of good, this land that knoweth not the true 
God, this regardless land. Friends, I wish you health and 
prosperity ; may I also live, and may Jehovah save us all! 
I wish you to send a great number of men, women, and 


children here, Friends, send also property and cloth for > 


us, and we also will adopt English customs. Friends, 
send also plenty of muskets and powder, for wars are 
frequent in our country,” &c. &c. 

Pomare II. resembled his father in his readiness to accept 
the Christians’ God as a Being of awful might, and even 
more powerful than Oro. But then the latter was present 
with them, and was regarded as a vindictive, malignant 
deity ; whereas Jehovah was believed to reside chiefly in 
Europe, and, moreover, was represented as merciful, long- 
suffering, and beneficent. It is scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that the ignorant barbarians should hesitate to break 
off with their old worship so long as they continued to 
believe in the real existence of the gods of their forefathers, 
even though inclined to suspect that they were somewhat 
less powerful than had been previously imagined. Their 
failure to touch the hearts or open the minds of the adult 


population, only rendered the missionaries more assiduous 


in their labours to quicken the understanding of the chil- 
dren, for whose especial use they now opened a school to 
teach reading and writing. A spelling-book was composed, 
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as also a narrative of Scripture history, adapted to stimulate 


the dulness of their youthful comprehension. 

Justly to appreciate the devotedness of these good men, 
it is well to remember that they were uncheered by any 
expressions of the sympathy of their friends or the appro- 
bation of their own countrymen. Though ships frequently 
anchored in Matavai Bay, not a single communication 
from England reached the missionaries from July 1801 
to the end of November 1806. The London Missionary 
Society, indeed, had by no means forgotten their zealous 
representatives during their perilous sojourn among the 
heathen, but had sent letters and supplies by every oppor- 


tunity to Port Jackson, whence, it was supposed, they 


could easily be forwarded to Tahiti. They had also 
authorised their agent in New South Wales to expend 
£200 a year in aid of the South Sea Mission, and thus 
at last it came to pass that a small sloop of twenty tons 
burden was chartered to convey to Tahiti the accumulated 
stores. 

For some time previously, tea, sugar, and other lux- 
uries, which have become almost necessaries to Euro- 
peans, had been quite exhausted, the clothing brought 
from England had been worn out, and on their preaching 
circuits the missionaries had been compelled to go barefoot. 
At last they were gladdened by tidings from the dear ones 
at home; but the supplies had lain so long at Port Jackson, 
and had been forwarded in such an unseaworthy vessel, 
that they were utterly spoiled, and for the most part unfit 
for use. This disappointment, however, was borne with 
cheerful resignation, and the missionaries rather rejoiced 


that they were counted worthy to suffer in the service of 


the Founder of their faith. 
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In June 1807, the island again became the scene of 
murderous civil. war. The king, apparently without pro- 
vocation, suddenly made an inroad into the district of 
Atehuru, and, taking the people unawares, slew upwards of 
one hundred, among whom were some men of note. The 
country was laid waste, the dwellings of the natives 
plundered and burnt, the survivors driven to their 
mountain fastnesses, and the bodies of the slain carried off 
to Tautira and offered as sacrifices to Oro.. This barbar- 
ous expedition remained for a time unavenged, but in the 
ensuing year the people generally began to weary of the 
burdens imposed upon them for the maintenance of 
royalty, and to regret the old patriarchal form of govern- 
ment, when each district, and it might almost be said 
each village, was administered by its own chief. The 
preparations for the coming strife not only suspended 
the usefulness of the missionaries, but filled them with 

natural anxiety for the safety of their wives and little 
ones. 

At the very moment when a collision seemed inevi- 

table, a vessel from Port Jackson anchored in the bay, 

and by the king’s advice the women and children were at 
once carried on board. On the following day Messrs Nott 
and Scott repaired to the rebel camp, and urged the 
leaders to come to terms with Pomare. This they abso- 

: a lutely refused to do, but expressed friendly feelings towards 
si the missionaries, whom they promised to protect to the 
a best of their ability. This assurance, howeyer, afforded 

little hope of safety, and the king himself counselled 

the departure of the married couples. It was therefore 
unanimously resolved that the mission should be broken 
up until happier times might dawn, except that four of the 
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unmarried missionaries volunteered to remain with the — 
king and watch the progress of events. The rest were 
safely conveyed to the neighbouring island of Huahine, 
where they received a kindly welcome at the hands of the 
chief and the inhabitants generally. : 

~The rebels now took up a strong position over against 
the royal encampment at Matavai, but abstained from all 
agoressive action. On the 22d of December, however, they 
were furiously attacked by the king, misled by the promises 
of a soothsayer. The royal troops were completely routed 
and fled from the field, throwing away even their muskets, 
and leaving their dead, including several of their chiefs, at 
the mercy of the enemy. The missionaries attached to the 
king also found it necessary to abandon their home and 
escape to Aimeo, whence three of the party shortly after- 
wards removed to Huahine. Following up their success, 
the insurgents ravaged the districts of Matavai and Pare, 
sacked the mission-house, and burned it to the ground. 
The books were either thrown into the flames or used for 
cartridges; the type was melted down and cast into 
musket-balls, and every scrap of iron was converted to 
some homicidal purpose. Before they sought safety in 
flicht, Mr Nott had several times stood in the very shadow 
of death. Once a native had poised his spear, and was on 
the point of transfixing him, when his arm was arrested 
by a friend of the missionary. At another time a musket- 
ball entered the room where he was sitting, and on yet 
another occasion he was hurried into a canoe barely in 
time to save him from a party of rebels bent upon slaying 
the king’s friend. 

It was, nevertheless, with sore reluctance and many 
a bitter pang of disappointment that these earnest 
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men yielded to the ‘inexorable logic of facts,” and 
relinquished the enterprise which they had so steadfastly 
pursued for wellnigh a dozen years, in spite of ridicule, 
threats, violence, and, worst of all, the apparent forgetful- 
ness of their friends in their far-away native land. So 
far as human eye could see, the South Sea Mission had 
entirely failed, and the grateful task of converting the 
heathen was reserved for other agents and other times. 
The main body of the missionaries, therefore, resolved to 
proceed to Port Jackson, only Mr Hayward continuing 
in Huahine, while Mr Nott attached himself to the for- 
tunes of King Pomare, hoping against hope, and placing 
his trust in the all-wise Disposer of events. 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


Glimmerings of hope—Domestic trials—Pomare in search of 
truth—First two converts—Many are added to the Church 
—Destruction of idols—Progress of inquiry—First and last 
martyr—Conspiracy to massacre the Christians in Tahiti— 
Battle of Narii—Defeat of the idolaters—Extirpation of idola- 
-trous worship. 


AFFAIRS remained in this unpromising condition until the 
autumn of 1811, when several of the married missionaries 
took heart of grace and left Port Jackson for Aimeo, 
where they were joyfully received by the king. The 
lessons of adversity had not been lost upon Pomare. 
During his enforced residence in that little island, he had 
communed much ‘with himself, and had listened with 
eager interest to Mr Nott’s instructions, The first 
arrivals, Mr and Mrs Bicknell, were taken into his own 
house, and he would pass hours together in conversing 
with them, and in reading and writing. A few of his 
attendants seemed also to be well disposed towards the 
new religion ; and for the first time since the departure of 
: the Duff from Portsmouth, a ray of hope glimmered on the 
horizon. Other trials, however, awaited the missionaries, 
and of a peculiarly distressing character. Three of them 
were bereaved of their wives within a few months of each 
other, and the mission was enveloped in gloom and sad- 
ness. Thrown so exclusively into each other's society, 
working in a common cause, and bound together by 
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common dangers and sufferings, the South Sea missionaries 
formed a united family, no one member of which could be 
afflicted without a sympathetic grief pervading all. Their 
sorrow, however, was tempered by the glorious prospect of 
success that. now opened before them. The first of these > 
three graves had not yet been dug, when the king 
announced his intention of abjuring his false gods and 
becoming a convert to Christianity. Having to no 
purpose urged the chiefs of Raiatea and Huahine, and 
other friends of his family, to join him in a public re- 
nunciation of idolatry, he adhered to his own resolution, 


and begged that he might be baptized, declaring that he 


“desired to be happy after death, and to be saved at the 
day of judgment.” Though not distrustful of his sincerity, 
the missionaries counselled him not to be over-hasty, lest 
he should have mistaken impulse for conviction, and the 
king readily consented to receive further instruction 
previous to his admission within the Christian fold. 

A month later Pomare once more found himself in 
Tahiti, having been invited to return by some of his 
former subjects. Though separated from the missionaries, 
and exposed to many temptations, he wavered not from his 
determination to break with the past, and to seek salvation 
where only it can be found. In his letters to his Christian 
teachers he bitterly bewails his bloodguiltiness, and prays 
for strength from on high to put away his “ evil customs” 
and become one of the elect. Huis only concern was to 
“become one of Jehovah's people,” and to obtain forgive- 
ness for his “ accumulated crimes.” His worldly prospects, 
which had brightened up for a brief space, were soon 
clouded over, and his hold even on the Matavai district 
was extremely insecure. His regular observance of the 
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Sabbath, his bold, contemptuous denunciation of idolatry, 
and avowed intention of embracing the true religion, 
alienated many of his warmest supporters, and exposed 
him to ridicule from his nearest kinsfolk. The death of 
his consort, his childless condition, his recent expulsion 
from the island, and his present precarious position, were 
all ascribed to the displeasure of the gods, whose wrath 
would burn yet more fiercely if he persisted in insulting 
them by preferring the God of the missionaries. The 
king, however, continued firm and immovable, and lost no 
opportunity of exhorting his friends to follow his example, 
and, putting away their idols, to adopt the Christians’ faith. 
That his exhortations made a considerable impression upon 
many of his hearers was shown by subsequent events, but 
at the time they appeared to fall upon stocks and stones. 
About the middle of June 1813, however, a report reached 
the missionary settlement in Aimeo that two of their 
former pupils in Tahiti had not only been brought to 
see the error of their ways, but had associated to them- 
selves several of their neighbours, and that prayer-meetings 
were occasionally held in a retired valley. On receipt of 
this gladdening intelligence, Messrs Hayward and Scott 
immediately crossed over to Tahiti, and proceeded to 
Hautaua, where these unexpected proselytes were believed 
toreside, The morning after their arrival, the missionaries 
retired as usual into the brushwood for the purpose of prayer 
and meditation; when Mr Scott heard a voice at no great 
distance offering up to the throne of grace prayers and 
thanksgivings in the native language. The supplicant 
proved to be an individual named Oito, though afterwards 
called Petero, who had formerly received instructions from 


the missionaries at Matavai, and had subsequently been 
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‘much affected by some words that fell from Pomare. 


Sorely disquieted in mind, Oito made a confidant of his 
friend Tuahine, who had lived for some time at the mission- 
house, and found that he was similarly perplexed. The 
result of their mutual confidences was the strengthening of 
their growing convictions, and the two would often retire 
into the jungle to exchange their spiritual impressions, 
and unite in prayer for further enlightenment. Their 
obvious sincerity induced several youths to join them, and 
it was agreed that a prayer-meeting should be held on 
Sundays, that the worship of idols should be discontinued, 
together with all the abominable practices connected with 
idolatry, and that Jehovah alone should be their God. 
These were the first-fruits of the sixteen years of toil, 


privation, and personal peril passed by the missionaries 


in Tahiti. The spark kindled in that island quickly burst 
into a vivifying flame that warmed and illumined all the 
adjacent islands. From the sequestered valley of Hautaua 
the knowledge of divine truth spread gradually, and even 
rapidly, over the South Seas, and it is satisfactory to know 
that both Oito and Tuahine laboured to their last hour in 
extending the borders of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, 
Sunday, the 25th of July 1813, is memorable in the 
chronicles of missionary enterprise as the day on which 
the first place for public worship was opened in. Aimeo, 
On the following day forty of the islanders assembled to 
hear Mr Nott’s exposition of Christianity, when thirty- 
one of those present desired to have their names written 
down, in proof of their firm resolution to have nothing 
more to do with idols, but become disciples of Jesus. 
Eleven more names were shortly afterwards added, and 
among this last batch of proselytes were Taaroarii, the 
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young chief of Huahine, and Sir Charles Sanders’ Island, 
and Matapuupuu, chief priest of Huahine and an Areoi of 
high repute. 
The conversion of the chief of Huahine was primarily 
due to Pomare, who had frequently spoken to him on 
the utter foolishness of the idolatrous worship of their 
ancestors, contrasting its horrid rites with the purity 
and tenderness that illustrate the religion of Christ. 


Desiring to hear more on this subject, he invited Mr Nott 


to come and preach at his place. His father, Pairu, king 
of Huahine, received the missionaries—Mr Nott being 
accompanied by Mr Hayward—with infinite courtesy, 
and said that, though he himself was quite satisfied to 
remain as he was, his son was desirous to learn more 
about Jehovah and Jesus. “The people of Huahine and 
their chief,” says Mr Ellis, “were certainly among the 
most superstitious and idolatrous tribes of the Pacific.” 
They had kept aloof from the missionaries, and were 
content to live and die as their forefathers had done; and 
yet the light suddenly dawned upon the darkest recesses 
of their hearts, and of their own accord they asked for 
instruction, Within a few months afterwards the old 
king himself embraced the new faith, from which he never 
wavered, 

The good work now advanced with leaps and bounds. 


One evening, as Mr Nott was returning to the settlement — 


after preaching to Taaroarii’s people, he was accompanied 
by Patii, the priest of that district. As they wandered 
along the shore in deep converse, the latter astonished the 
missionary by declaring his intention of publicly burning 
on the morrow all the idols to which he had hitherto 
sacrificed. When the time approached, a considerable 
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crowd had gathered together to witness the strange 
spectacle that had been announced, and which they fully 
believed would culminate in ‘the awful destruction of the 
impious priest, and of those who abetted him. A quantity 
of fuel had been collected, and a funeral pyre erected near 
the beach. A few minutes before the sun went down 
Patii came forth, and ordered the pile to be set on fire. 
As soon as the flames were blazing upward he hastened to 
the shrine of his gods and brought out the idols, which he 
flung on the ground. Stripping off their ornaments and 
clothing, which he threw into the fire, he exhibited to the 
gaping crowd the hideously-carved images—sometimes 
merely shapeless logs—and pitched them one after the 
other into the hungry flames. Nor was his tongue idle 
while his hands were thus busy. Now, as he held upa 
god, he would declare his name and attributes. Then he 
would deplore his own infatuation in having bowed down 
to such senseless and. inanimate’ stocks. Presently he 
would strike another key, and taunt the gods with their 
helplessness, telling them to save themselves if they 
wished for any more sacrifices. The spectators murmured 
and looked on with horror, but not one stirred hand or 
foot to stay the work of destruction. The missionaries 
and their native converts stood beside the daring priest, 
momentarily expecting a wild onslaught from the angry 
multitude ; but the sun sank beneath the horizon, the fire 
slowly died out, the spectators, awestricken and appalled, 
moved away by twos and threes, and a heap of ashes was 
all that remained of the gods they had so long worshipped 
and adored. 

The news of Patii’s heroism spread far and wide, and 
both in Tahiti and Aimeo not only images, but many 
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temples,and maraes were consigned to the flames. Men 


of influence began to flock to the mission-house at Aimeo > 
from the adjacent islands, anxious to hear and judge for 


themselves. The number of professed converts amounted 
at this time to fifty, though very many others stood, as it 
were, at the door, hesitating to cross the threshold. The 
exemplary conduct of the converts naturally prepossessed 
all but the hopelessly vicious in their favour; while their 
habit of invoking a blessing upon every work they under- 
took, and upon every act they performed, obtained for 
them the title of Bure Atua, or the “ Praying People,” 
though the literal meaning of the phrase is said to be 
“Prayers to God,” 

Throughout 1814 the number of converts steadily in- 
creased, and even the idolaters were accustomed to speak 
of their gods as evil or foolish spirits, So great was the 
assemblage at public worship, that the chapel had to be 
enlarged for the second time, many of the natives joining 
in the hymns composed in their language. The strain 
alike upon the mental and physical powers of the 
missionaries at this time must have been most trying. 
On the Lord’s day they had two services, with explanatory 
discourses delivered in a foreign tongue, and in the even- 
ing a special meeting for the benefit of those whose names 
had been written down. Divine service was also performed 
on a weekday, and from morning till night they were 


engaged in reasoning with individuals or extemporised 


assemblies, reading and explaining the Word of God, and 
praying for aid, guidance, and strength for themselves as 
well as for the excited and impulsive multitudes by whom 
they were hourly surrounded and besieged. In addition to 
all this, some of them were studiously occupied in translat- 
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ing the New Testament, and in preparing spelling-books, 
catechisms, and elementary treatises. And as though this 
were not enough, they had to labour with their own hands 
to obtain their daily food, and to execute whatever carpentry 
or smith’s work had to be done, 

They had their reward, Before that year closed their 
preachings were regularly attended by 300 hearers, of whom 
200 were open and avowed converts to Christianity, Their 
schools, too, were frequented by fully 300 natives, eager 
to receive instruction, and altogether their work prospered 
exceedingly. Not that they were yet free from tribulation. 
In Tahiti the new converts were exposed to persecution even 
unto death; and the last human sacrifice offered in that island 
was a young man, who, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
family, had abjured idolatry. While seated beneath the 
shade of a clump of trees, absorbed in his evening medita- 


tions, the Tahitian martyr was suddenly approached by a 


number of the attendants of the neighbouring chiefs and 


priests, and informed that the king desired to see him. 


Knowing that the king was absent from the island, the 
young man easily divined that their real object was to 
offer him as a sacrifice, on occasion of a religious ceremony 
that was to be celebrated on the morrow. Calmly, and 
without the least trepidation, he told them that they were 


trying to deceive him, and that their real intention was 


to take his life. For his part, he continued, he was not 
afraid to die. His body might be in their power, but they 
could not harm his soul, for that was safe in the hands of 
Jesus. Exasperated by this courageous enunciation of his 
faith in Christ, the murderers rushed in upon him, stabbed 
and slew him, and placing his dead body in a basket made 
of the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, carried it off to the 
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marae, where it was duly offered to the god of murder. In 
the blood of this young martyr the Church of Tahiti was 
finally established, and never again was a human being : 
sacrificed to the horrible superstitions which had so long 
prevailed in that beautiful island. 
The rapid growth of the new sect seeming to foreshadow 
the total extinction of the ancient worship, the priests 
conspired with many of the chiefs to destroy the Christians 
_and their friends at one blow. It was known that on the 
evening of July 7, 1814, the whole of the Bure Atua, 
or Praying People, would be assembled at a certain spot 
near the sea for discussion and prayer. Advantage was to 
be taken of this splendid opportunity, and the heresy rooted 
. out by one strong effort. So well was the secret kept, 
that it was only a few hours before the meeting was to 
; take place that the first suspicion of the projected massacre 
| reached the ears of the intended victims. Resistance 
would have availed nothing, and had the different bands 
of murderers been punctual in arriving at the appointed 
rendezvous, escape would have been, humanly speaking, 
impossible. Happily, it was so ordered that sufficient 
delay occurred to enable the Bure Atua to launch their 
canoes, and before sunset they were hastening, with 
thankful hearts, to their friends in Aimeo, When the 
idolaters reached the shore, it was too late for pursuit. 
Baffled and disappointed, they began to dispute and quarrel 
among themselves, and the assembled tribes separating into 
two parties, fought together with the utmost fury. Civil 
war raged throughout the north-eastern portion of the 
island. Houses were fired, plantations cut down, fields 
and gardens laid desolate, and several richly-cultivated 
districts reduced to a howling wilderness. The vanquished 
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fled to the mountains, or crossed the sea to Aimeo, and 
from one end of Tahiti to the other Oro was recognised as 
the national god. a 

Thus matters remained till the autumn of 1815, when 
the refugees in Aimeo were invited to return to Tahiti, 
under promises of personal safety, and of restoration to the 
lands of which they had been deprived. The presence of the 
king being deemed necessary on such an august occasion, 
Pomare and a strong body of his Christian adherents, not 
fewer than eight hundred, accompanied the idolatrous 
refugees. As they approached the shore, however, they 
were greeted with a sharp fire of musketry, to which the 
king replied by displaying a white flag. Negotiations 
thereupon ensued, and the party were allowed to land; but 
they remained under the conviction that the truce was 
hollow and not to be relied upon, and that hostilities were 
only deferred to a more convenient opportunity. That 
was not long in coming, On Sunday the 12th of 
November 1815, Pomare and the Christian converts 
assembled for divine worship at the village of Narii, in the 
Atehuru district. Sentinels had been posted to prevent 
a surprise, and the service was about to commence when 
musket-shots were heard in the distance, and a large body 
of men, preceded by the emblems of idolatry, was descried 
marching round a point of land, and advancing in their 
direction. Fora moment there was some confusion. Only 
a few of the worshippers were armed, the majority having 
left their weapons in their tents. Pomare, however, rose 
and called upon them to resume their seats, reminding 
them that they were under the protection of Jehovah, 
without whose permission no harm could befall them. 
hymn was then given out by one who till quite recently 
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had been a member of the Areoi institution, but was now 
a Christian teacher. A portion of Scripture was next read, 
and a prayer offered to the Almighty for pardon of their 
sins, and for help against the heathen who were raging so 
furiously together against His servants. 

Having thus committed themselves to the divine protec- 
tion, they proceeded, with lightened hearts, to arm them- 
selves for self-defence, and took their appointed places in 
the battle array. The Bure Atua were not yet drawn up 
before the idolaters made a furious charge upon the front 
ranks, and compelled them to giveground. They retreated, 
however, slowly, resolutely disputing every step, and yield- 
ing only to overpowering numbers, [Ever and again they 
would kneel down, by twos and threes, and pray that, if they 
must lose their lives, they might yet save their souls from 
eternal condemnation. Fortunately, the main body stood 
firm, and not only arrested the further advance of the enemy, 
but gradually forced them back. Suddenly a panic seized 
the idolatrous host, and in terror they fled from the field 
to their fastnesses in the mountains. As the victors were 
about to pursue, Pomare shouted, “ Aira ! ”"—Enough !|— 
and strictly charged his followers to offer neither injury 
nor insult to the women and children of the vanquished, 
and to spare even their property. The dead bodies of the 
idolaters were decently buried; and one great chief who 
had fallen in the fight was sent, with every mark of respect, 
to his own people. 

Only towards the false gods was Pomare inexorable. As 
soon as victory was assured, he despatched a strong body 
of his most valiant warriors to Tautira, with instructions to 
destroy the temple of Oro, for whose possession he had in 
former days poured out torrents of human blood, “Go not 
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’ to the little island,” he said, “where the women and children 
have been left for security ; turn not aside to the villages | 
or plantations; neither enter into the houses, nor destroy 
- any of the property you may see; but go straight along the | 
highroad, through all your late enemy's districts.” With- 
out opposition Pomare’s soldiers arrived at Tautira. The 
idol was brought out from the temple, and, when divested of | 
its manifold wrappings, was found to be a mere log of wood. 
about six feet in length. The altars throughout the dis- : 
trict were then levelled with the ground, the temples pulled | 
down, the images and their ornaments given to the flames, 
and the maraes cleansed of their late abominations. As for 
. the idol of Oro, it was fixed as a support to the roof of 
Pomare’s kitchen, and ultimately cleft in pieces for firewood. 
Thus, in the words of the prophet, the gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth perished from the earth — | 
oe and from under the heavens, and the idols were utterly : 
abolished. 
The king’s clemency could not fail to produce good fruit. 
Such a thing had never before been heard of as forbearance 
to a prostrate enemy. When the vanquished stealthily 
returned to their homes, they were astonished to find their 
2 wives and families unmolested, their property uninjured, 
a _ their own persons exempt from punishment, With one 
x accord they restored Pomare to his throne, and then even q 
. their rude logic compelled them to see the immense 
superiority of Christian principles to the vile usages by 
‘which they had hitherto been held in bondage. Their cry 
 . now was for instructors to teach them the truth. Family 
idols were used for fuel. Not a single altar was spared, 
The very priests derided the gods they had served with | 
more zeal than knowledge. Schools and chapels sprang 
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up in every district. Chiefs and aged warriors patiently 
conned their spelling-books, or listened with avidity to the 
words of the native preachers. The chapels were crowded - 
with worshippers, among whom the women were allowe 
an equality of place, the old yoke being broken from o | 
their necks. Mr Nott and Mr Bicknell in turn crosse 
over from Aimeo and lent their powerful aid; and it is 
stated that at the close of that eventful year 2700 spelling- 
books, 800 copies of the “ Abridgment of Scripture,” .and 
= = =~=~—~=svery many copies of part of the Gospel of St Luke, had 
been distributed in the two islands of Tahiti and Aimeo, 
while the demand for more was urgent and incessant. By . 
that time not fewer than 3000 of the natives were able to 
read with fluency and intelligence, 
.. arly in the following year Pomare sent his family idols : 
} to the London Missionary Society “ for the inspection of the 4 
: people of Europe, that they may satisfy their curiosity, and 
know Tahiti’s foolish gods.” So far, the work of conversion 
was complete, The idols of the heathen were overthrown. 
The light of the gospel shone bright and clear upon Tahiti, 
the gem of the Southern Seas, and radiated far and wide 
over the adjacent islands. Human sacrifices and infanti- Sa 
cide had ceased to cry aloud for vengeance. Woman, 
; too, had recovered her proper place as a helpmeet for man, 
= _ and the rude islanders were directed to the only path that 
leads to happiness in this life and in the next. a 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Printing-press at work—Interest evinced by Pomare—Excitement 
of the islanders—The Hawets—A missionary idyll—Religious 
condition of Huahine—Introduction of industrial arts—Lime- 


burning—Mr Williams’s ingenuity—He builds a ship—First 


trip of the Messenger of Peace—Rats at Rarotonga—A graceful 
demonstration of gratitude—Native huts—Europeanised cottages. 


WHEN Mr Ellis landed in Aimeo, two years after the 
abolition of idolatry, the crying want of the island was 
for books, Hundreds of the natives, after mastering the 
alphabet and the spelling-book, could procure nothing to 
read. Others knew by rote whatever had been translated 
into their language, and were an-hungered for more. In 
the neighbouring islands not a few had taken the trouble 
to copy out the whole of the spelling-book, either on 
writing-paper, or on native cloth made from the bark of a 
ree. Others had committed to leaves, or scraps of paper 
or cloth, detached texts and fragments of Scripture, which 
they would treasure up as gems of great price, frequently 


perusing and re-perusing them with the utmost reverence. 


To meet this demand for spiritual instruction, a printing- 
press had been sent out under the charge of Mr Ellis, who, 
previous to his departure from England, had taken lessons 
in printing and bookbinding. As all classes were eager 


- to see this wonderful machine in operation, land, labour, 


and materials were readily forthcoming, and no time was 
lost in preparing for action. en all was complete, the 


Pomare as a Printer. 


king proceeded to the printing-office, accompanied by 
some of his most intelligent chiefs, and attended by a 
multitude of his humbler subjects. The composing-stick 
being placed in his hand, he was taught to arrange the 
capital letters, then the ordinary letters, and finally the 
monosyllables which made up the first page of the spelling- 
book. Therehislaboursendedas a compositor; but a few days 
later, when the first sheet was ready to go to press, Pomare 
took his turn as a pressman. Receiving the printer's ink-ball 
into his hand, he struck it two or three times upon the 
face of the letters. Then laying out a sheet of white paper 
upon the parchment, it was laid down under the press, and 
he was directed to turn the handle. When the paper was 
brought forth, chiefs and assistants all rushed forward to 
see the effect of the royal manipulation. A moment of 
silent wonder was followed by exclamations of delight, 
when the clear black forms were presented to their view, 
and they felt that a new power was established in the midst 
of them. And when the marvellous sheet was displayed 
to the crowds that thronged the exterior of the premises, 
a sudden shout of joyful acclamation went up to heaven. 
An edition of 2600 copies was soon worked off, 
succeeded by an edition of 2300 copies of the Tahitian 
Catechism, a collection of texts from Scripture, and Mr 
Nott’s translation of the Gospel according to St Luke, of 
which nearly 3000 copies were composed and struck off 
by Messrs Ellis and Crook, almost unaided. After a 
while two natives were instructed to work the press; but 
from eight to ten hours a day, in a tropical temperature, 
these two gentlemen toiled as compositors, cheered on, 
indeed, by the eager interest evinced by the natives, but 
primarily sustained by the sense of Christian duty. So 
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great was the curiosity of the people, that the beach was 
lined with canoes from distant parts, while the crews stood 
upon the fence round the building, or climbed upon one 
another’s backs to get a glimpse of the interior. Strangers 
from other islands scarce knew what to make of the 
wondrous machine, fearing to approach too closely, and 
slow to believe that it was not an animated being forced 
to slave for the missionaries. 

As each book was finished, the sheets had to be folded, 
stitched together, and placed within some sort of binding. 
The millboard on hand being speedily exhausted, recourse 
was had to various ingenious devices for obtaining suitable 
substitutes, which were found to answer the purpose 
sufficiently well. The natives themselves took kindly to 
this process, and also to the preparation of leather. The 
skins of all kinds of animals were turned to account, and 
one of the commonest of rural sights was “a skin stretched 
on a frame, and suspended on the branch of a tree to dry.” 
To make the people more careful of their books, the cost- 
price was charged for the Scriptures, though elementary 
treatises continued to be distributed gratuitously. In the 
absence of coin, a small bamboo-cane of cocoa-nut oil con- 
stituted the medium of barter. The demand far outstripped 
the supply. Canoes would lie on the shore for weeks to- 
gether while St Luke’s Gospel was in course of preparation. 

ne evening a canoe arrived with five men from 
Tahiti, who hurried to Mr Ellis’s dwelling, exclaiming 
“Luka!” or “Te Parau na Luka”—The Word of Luke— 
and holding up their bamboo-canes of oil, Not a copy 
remained on hand, but the missionary promised that if 
they came to him on the morrow they should have what 
they wanted, Looking out of his window at daybreak, he 


Launch of the “ Haweis.” a 


saw them lying on the ground outside his house, with 
some plaited cocoa-nut leaves for their sole bedding. In 
reply to his inquiry why they had not lodged in a native 
hut for the night, they replied that they feared others 
might arrive before them and get all he could spare. So 
he at once went to work, and made up seven books, the 
additional two being asked for a mother and a sister. 
Each wrapped his book up in a piece of white native 
cloth, put it in his bosom, wished Mr Ellis good-morning, 
and, launching their canoe, without stopping to eat or to 
drink, they made all haste back to their native island. 
Scarcely less attractive than the gospel, was a little 
volume of hymns, some original and others translated, 
the islanders being particularly fond of rhythmical com- 
positions. 

Nor was it only in the art of printing that these early 
missionaries showed themselves expert. Towards the 
close of 1817 they launched a vessel of seventy tons 
burden built by their own hands. It was appropriately 
named the Hawes, Pomare himself breaking the conven- 
tional bottle of wine across her bows as she was about to 
glide into the water. This venture, however, was not 
encouraging ; and after two or three short trips from island 
to island, the Hawets was sold in Port Jackson, and 
became a regular trader between that port and Van 
Diemen’s Land. Still the fact remains that these simple 
messengers of glad tidings to the heathen succeeded in 
building and rigging a craft of considerable tonnage, and 
which took her place among the handiwork of professional 
shipbuilders. ae 

Mingled. with the stern Kaltes of missionary life in 
the South Sea Islands came occasional glimpses of romance 
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that illumined their hard, self-denying existence, and 
relieved the monotony of their daily, and too often 
depressing, work. Thus in June 1818, it was resolved to 
remove the printing-press to Huahine, the most easterly 
of the Society Islands. The voyage was safely effected on 
board the Hawets, and on the 20th of that month Messrs 
Ellis, Williams, and Orsmond, with their respective wives, 
landed in Fa-re harbour, on the verge of a virgin forest. 
Two of the party were received into the house of a respec- 
table native farmer, but the four others were glad to take 
shelter beneath a roof supported by three posts up the 
centre and several round the sides,—for the building was 
of an oval shape. For carpet and floor there were stones, 
sand, and clay; and to obtain some sort of privacy, four 
stout sticks were driven into the earth, to which sheets 
and native cloth were attached so as to form a 
screen. A couple of chests served as a bedstead for the 
parents, by the side of which some packages were laid for 
the children. At each end of the open building a private 
apartment was thus constructed, and in the centre part 
the luggage was piled up as neatly as possible, 

“Large fragments of rock,” says Mr Ellis, “ were scattered 
at the base of the mountains that rose on one side of our 
dwelling, the sea rolled within a few yards on the other, and 
in each direction along the shore there was one wild and 
uncultivated wilderness.” A present of fish and bread-fruit 
opportunely arrived from a neighbouring chief, and a youth 
stepped forward and offered his services as a cook. Indue 
time the little party sat down to their simple fare of fried 
fish, baked bread-fruit, fresh plantains, cocoa-nut milk, and 
tea. As evening closed in, they prepared for the sudden 
and intense darkness of the tropics by converting one end 
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inserting by way of wick the thin stalk of a cocoa-nut 
leaflet wrapped round with a little cotton wool. All, 
however, were glad to retire to rest at an early hour, after 
tying down the screen with strips of bark, and commend- 
ing themselves to the care of an all-watchful Providence. 

‘Notwithstanding the novelty of our situation,” Mr 
Ellis cheerfully remarks, “the exposure to the air from the 
mountains, the roaring of the heavy surf on the reefs, the 
inroads of dogs, pigs, and natives, with no other shelter 
than a pile of boxes, we passed a comfortable night, and 
‘rose refreshed in the morning, thankful for the kind pro- 
tection we had experienced—gratified also to find that no 
article of our property had been stolen, though all was 
- unavoidably exposed.” 

Although Huahine had been visited by Mr Nott, and 
also by the missionaries fleeing from Tahiti to Port Jack- 


son, no abiding impression appears to have been made, and . 


so late as 1818 the islanders were almost universally 
opposed to the introduction of the new religion. In 
Obedience to instructions from the king, at that time 
absent in Tahiti and Aimeo, the ancient temples had been 
destroyed, the idols flung into the fire, the maraes 
desecrated, infanticide prohibited, and the stills for the 


_.. extraction of ardent spirits from the sugar-cane broken to 


pieces or buried. Here and there, too, an individual might 
be found who had been taught to read during a trip to 
Aimeo, or who could repeat from memory certain passages 
from the spelling-book ; but the foundation alone had been 
laid, or rather the site had been partially cleared of the 
unsightly rubbish with which it was previously encumbered. 


The effect thus far produced, indeed, was of a negative 
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of a cocoa-nut shell into a lamp, which they filled with oil, 
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character. Idolatry was no longer practised, but neither ~ 


was there any desire to become acquainted with the 
principles of Christianity. On the contrary, the people 
generally were averse from any manner of restriction being 
placed upon the gratification of their sensual appetites, and 
altogether indisposed to apply themselves to the laborious 
acquisition of elementary knowledge. For a time the 
missionaries preached to scanty and inattentive audiences, 
while their schools were neglected and themselves treated 
with a coldness bordering on contempt. This period of 
discouragement, however, was of brief duration. On the 
return of Mahine and his chiefs from Tahiti, an immediate 
impulse was given to the propagation of the gospel, and 
many of those who had been previously indifferent, if not 
actually hostile, now became constant and seemingly eager 
listeners. 

The indolence of the South Sea Islanders has been 
remarked by all voyagers in those seas. The genial 
warmth of the climate, the exceeding fruitfulness of the 
soil, which appeared to yield spontaneously all that was 
needed for a mere animal existence, and the inexhaustible 
supplies of fish procurable almost without an effort, 
naturally inspired the islanders with a love of ease, and 
@ corresponding distaste for labour. In vain did the 
missionaries urge them to build more commodious houses, 
to apparel themselves decently, to stimulate the land to 
greater productiveness, and to introduce new varieties of 
animal and vegetable life. They were content with their 
actual condition, they asked for nothing more; why 
should they toil and weary themselves for objects they did 
not desire? As the spirit of Christianity, however, began 
to pervade their minds and influence their conduct, they 
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shook off much of this innate aversion for work, and 
applied themselves, not unsuccessfully, to the more simple 
and useful arts. They took more pride in their houses, 
They broke up the land for sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, and 
tobacco. They planted out the young fruit-trees brought 
over from the West Indies and South America. They 
dressed themselves in a becoming manner, the women 
taking the lead, and showing no disinclination for personal 
adornments. 

At Aitutake, so simple an operation as the conversion 


ef coral rock into lime impressed the natives with a 


strange sense of power. . At first” they imagined that 
the missionaries were roasting stones for food; but 
when they were allowed to see and touch the firm white 
plastered wall, they burst forth into exclamations of 
wonder. ‘The very stones in the sea, and the sand on the 
shore,” they cried, ‘‘ become good property in the hands of 
those who worship the true God, and regard His good 
Word.” Turning-lathes also became comparatively 
common, and native carpenters soon learned to make 
ordinary articles. The first lathe ever seen by the South 
Sea Islanders was one constructed by the ingenious Mr 
Williams in Rarotonga, and the first article turned by it 
was the leg of a sofa, with which a chief was so charmed. 
that he hung it round his neck, and strutted up and down 
exhibiting this object of high art to the admiration of all 
beholders, It was agreed on all hands that had this sofa- 
leg preceded the introduction of Christianity, it would have 
been wrapped in cloths and worshipped as a god. 

This excellent missionary appears to have been endowed 
with a real talent for the mechanical arts. Among other 
devices he contrived a rope-machine, and taught the Raro- 
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tongans how to make rope. He also made a sugar-mill, and | 
showed them how to make sugar. His most remarkable - 
achievement, however, was in the shipbuilding line ; desti- 
tute of any previous practical knowledge of the subject, 
unprovided with proper tools or books of reference, and 
unassisted except by the voluntary labour of the natives, Mr 1 
Williams designed and completed a vessel of over seventy : 
tons burden, which he rigged and navigated as though to the 
manner born. The first thing to. be done was to make a 1 
pair of smith’s bellows ; and to obtain the materials, three ! 
out of the four goats upon the island were killed. But hav- : 
ing inserted the pipe” into the under as well as the upper 
chamber, he found that the wind escaped and that the . | 
flame was drawn in. The rats, however, spared him the 
trouble of correcting this mistake, by devouring every 
article of the goats’ skins during the night, and leaving 
him nothing but the bare boards. ; 
' In this difficulty it occurred to him that a machine to 
throw air might be constructed on the same principle as 
a pump to throw water. A rude engine was accordingly 
constructed, but it also sucked in the flames, and in a few 
minutes was in a blaze. This inconvenience was speedily 
put to rights, and eventually a machine was made that. - 
answered the purpose of keeping up a continued succession 
of blasts. A perforated stone did duty for a fireiron, and : 
a block of stone for an anvil, while charcoal made from the 
cocoa-nut and other trees left no room to regret the want 
of coal, The timber was procured by splitting trees in 
half with wedges, and then shaping them by means of 
small hatchets fastened to a crooked piece of wood, and 
used as an adze. For knees it was necessary to hunt up 
curved trees, which, being split in half, each furnished 
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two. Iron being scarce, wooden treenails were driven in; 
and instead of oakum a tolerable substitute was found in 
dried banana-stumps, native cloth, and other substances, 
The mats on which the natives lie at night were converted - 
into sails, after being quilted to give them strength. The 
king, it is said, was especially pleased with the pumps, 
and would often have his stool taken on board, and amuse 
himself for hours in pumping out the bilge-water. 

In less than four months the vessel was launched, and re- 
ceived the appropriate name of the Messenger of Peace. She 
was sixty feet in length, and eighteen across the beam, 
and carried two mainsails and a foresail, hoisted on two 
tall bamboo masts, In this frail bark, and guided only by 
compass and quadrant, Mr Williams made an experimental 
trip to Aitutake, 170 miles distant, accompanied by the 
king, who brought back a return cargo of pigs, cocoa-nuts, 
andcats. Dick Whittington’s cat would have been deified 
at Rarotonga previous to this importation. The rats were 
so numerous and audacious that at meal-times it was the 
occupation of two persons to keep them off the table. 
While engaged in family prayer, the noxious animals 
would run up the backs and over the legs and arms of the 
| ‘worshippers; and one morning four were found under Mr 
Williams’s pillow. Shoes left out at night were certain to 
disappear, and trunks covered with skin were treated like 
the goatskin bellows. The pigs and cats together, how- 
ever, made great inroads upon the detestable vermin, and 
did much to abate the plague. 

It may here be remarked that while the male portion of 
the population of these islands was thus acquiring a practical 
acquaintance with useful handicrafts, the industrial train- 
ing of the women was by no means neglected. After 
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conquering their natural indolence and love of ease, the . 
female converts took kindly to needlework, and made 
themselves bonnets and garments somewhat after the 
European fashion. That they were not ungrateful for the 
trouble bestowed upon their instruction, was manifested in 
a very graceful manner during Mr Williams’s excursion from 
Rarotonga to Aitutake. As the Messenger of Peace was 
built immediately in front of his house, the garden had 
been broken down, most of the shrubs and fruit- 
bearing trees destroyed, and quantities of rubbish heaped 
up here and there. On his return he was surprised to 
find that the dirt had been all removed, not a shaving or 
chip remaining to mark the work that had been done, 
Paths, too, had been made by laying down large flat stones 
for curb-edging, and filling up the interval with small 
broken pieces of coral, interspersed with black pebbles, 
On each side full-grown trees had been planted ; and while 
the men repaired the garden fence, the women had filled 
the enclosure with banana and plantain trees, bearing 
fruit that would be ripe about the time their friend was 
expected to return. “And the kind people,” says Mr 
Williams, ‘“‘appeared amply rewarded by observing the 
pleasure which their work afforded us.” 

Of the domestic and social innovations introduced by 
the missionaries, the improvement of the native dwellings — 
was perhaps the one most directly conducive to the eleva- 
tion of the moral tone of the islanders. During the as- 
cendency of idolatrous practices the common people lived 
in miserable huts, whose ill-thatched roofs admitted the 
rain, while they failed to exclude the noontide heat. Not 
only did the entire family herd together day and night in 
a single apartment, but their rude shelter was shared with 
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their dogs, pigs, and poultry. The earth floor was carpeted 
with long grass that was seldom, if ever, removed, even 
when reeking with decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
and swarming with vermin. Whenever the surface became 
utterly filthy, a fresh layer of grass was strewn over the 
fermenting heap of decomposition, upon which the members 
of the family and their friends sat down in circles, whether 
to converse or to take their meals. Next to the outer 
walls, which were usually nothing more than bamboo- 
canes driven into the earth as close to one another as pos- 
sible, but with frequent interstices that let in light and 
air, the sleeping-mats were laid down at night—being 
rolled up during the day. 

As there were no screens or partitions of any kind, 


“men, women, and children slept together, destitute of 


shame and regardless of decency. In large buildings as 
many as two hundred human beings would lie down to 
rest, oftentimes without any covering at all, and never with 
anything more than a piece of native cloth thrown loosely 
over the sleeper. The chief and his wife would sleep at 
one end of the barn-like hovel, with their family next to 
them, and then their friends and attendants. The rich 
used softer mats than the poor, and would spread out four 
or five, one over the other, and sometimes these were 
placed on a low wooden bedstead a few inches high, 
resembling a berth inasteamship. The reason assigned 
for this unwholesome and demoralising custom was the fear 
of-evil spirits, which hesitated to enter a crowded apart- 
ment, though always ready to seize upon and strangle a 
solitary sleeper. | 

It is needless to remark that such a practice would 
have been impossible had any respect been entertained 
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for women. Not only, however, was polygamy sanctioned 
in the Georgian group, but concubinage on the most 
extensive scale was practised by the chiefs, Marriage, 
indeed, was attended with many ostentatious ceremonies ; 
but we are assured on the highest authority that neither 
party felt bound to the other any longer than the arrange- 
ment might be mutually convenient and agreeable. ‘“ When 
the rank of the parties,” says Mr Ellis, ‘‘ was equal, they 
often separated—the husband took other wives, and the 
wife other husbands; and if the rank of the wife was in 
any degree superior to that of her husband, she was at 
liberty to take as many other husbands as she pleased, 
although still nominally regarded as the wife of the indi- 
vidual to whom she had been first married.” Female 
morality in these islands was at the lowest possible point, 
and women were treated as in all respects an unclean and 
inferior order of beings. 

Tahiti, indeed, might have suggested the poet’s “ Hill of 
Horsel,” where oe 


The lustful queen, waiting damnation, holds 
Her lustial revels. The Queen of Beauty once, 
A goddess called and worshipped in the days 

_ When men their own infirmities adored, 
Deeming divine who in themselves summed up 
The full-blown passions of humanity. 
Large fame and lavish service had she then, 
Venus yclept, of all the Olympian crew 
Least continent of spirits, and most fair. 


In the hope of imparting a sense of self-respect, the 
missionaries early turned their attention to the improve- 
ment of the native dwellings, and especially to the intro- 
duction of separate sleeping apartments. Their success at 
first was slow and partial, but by degrees the chiefs were 
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induced to set the example of plastering the walls, of 
partitioning off bedrooms, of using windows, shutters, and 
doors, and of making clean, solid floors, with mortar. After 
a little while houses were built of two stories, and even 
with glazed windows. 

When Captain Gambier visited Huahine in the first 


month of 1822, he was struck with the English-like 


appearance of the village of Tare. ‘‘The chiefs,” he 
remarks, “take a pride in building their own houses, 


which are now all after the European manner, and think 


meanly of themselves if they do not excel the lower classes 
in the arts necessary for the construction. Their wives also 
surpass their inferiors in making cloth. The queen and 
her daughter-in-law, dressed in the English fashion, received 
us in their neat little cottage. The furniture of her house,” 
he continues, “was all made on the island, and by the 
natives, with a little instruction originally from the mis- 
sionaries. It consisted of sofas with backs and arms, with 
(cinet) bottoms, really very well construeted, tables and 
bedsteads by the same artificers. There were curtains to 
the windows made of white cloth, with dark leaves stained 
upon it for a border, which gave a cheerful and comfortable 


air to the rooms. The bedrooms were up-stairs, and were 


perfectly~clean and neat. These comforts they prize 
exceedingly ; and such is the desire for them, that a great 
many cottages, after the same plan, are rising up every- 
where in the village.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


Hervey’s Island—Mangaia—Brutal conduct of thé islanders—Their 
subsequent conversion—Partiality for rats—A providential 
disappointment—Aitutake—Step by step—A bolition of idolatry 
—Degradation of the idols—Atiu—Castaways—Roma-tane con- 
verted by Isaiah—Forbids self-mutilation. 


BETWEEN five and six hundred miles to the westward of 
Tahiti les a group of islets named by their discoverer, 
Captain Cook, after Captain Hervey, R.N., one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, subsequently created Earl of 

ristol, The Hervey, or, as they are sometimes called, 

ook’s Islands, are seven in number—Mauke, Mitiaro, 

tiu, Mangaia, Rarotonga, Hervey’s Island, and Aitutake. 

ervey’s Island consists in reality of two islets connected 
by a coral-reef. The two component parts together 
measure about six leagues in circumference, and when 
first discovered in 1773, were so completely covered with 
wood that they were over-hastily supposed to be unin- 
habited. The second time he came in sight of Hervey’s 
Island, in 1777, the great navigator was surprised to observe 
six or seven double canoes put off from the shore, with from 
three to six men in each. 
These natives are described as exhibiting a different 
type of countenance to that represented in the other 
islands of the same group. Their complexion was of a 
darker hue, their hair long and black, and their aspect 


© 


as fierce and savage as that of the New Zealanders. 
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Neither did they tatau their bodies, though their dialect 
was similar to that of the Sandwich Islanders. Their 
thievish propensities appeared to be highly developed, nor | 
were they wanting in a certain sort of reckless daring. | 

In 1823 Mr Williams visited this island with the inten- 
tion of leaving a native teacher to prepare the minds of the 
inhabitants for the reception of divine truth, but desisted 
from his purpose on learning that the population had been 
reduced by incessant wars to sixty individuals. Some 
years later this scanty remnant had become still further 
diminished by relentless strife to five men, three women, 
and a few children, and these were disputing which of the 
five should be king over the others. 

Captain Cook is also entitled to the honour of discover- 
ing Mangaia, which he sighted for the first time in 1777. 
This island exceeds twenty miles in circumference, and is 
well wooded, but almost unapproachable by a European 
boat, by reason of the heavy surf caused by a close-fitting 
girdle of coral-reefs. The natives had long beards, and were 
tataued on the inside of their arms from the elbow to the 

shoulder, and on some other parts of the body. The lobe 

of their ears was slit to such an extent that one of them 
stuck into it a knife and a string of beads that had been 
given to him. A chief who ventured on board, happening 
to stumble over a goat, asked what kind of bird it was, but 
was too frightened to pay much attention to the other 
wonders that surrounded him. The population, fifty 
years ago, was estimated at between. two and three 
thousand. 

When visited by Mr Williams in 1823 the islanders 
showed the greatest disinclination to hold any intercourse 
with the strange ship, which was the second that any of 
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them had ever seen. A native teacher named Papeiha, one 
of the Raiatean converts, volunteered, however, to go ashore 
- alone, in the hope of bringing about a better mutual under- 
- gtanding. There being no opening in the reef to admit of 
-_ the passage of a boat, he boldly leaped into the waves and 
; swam to the land. His reception was all that could be 
desired. At his request the natives tied up their spears 
in bundles with their slings, and expressed their readi- 
mess to receive instruction, promising protection to the 
two married teachers who had undertaken the task of 
converting them from the error of their ways. 

Papeiha accordingly returned 'to the ship, and made 
such a favourable report that the teachers and their wives 
agreed to go back with him. No sooner, however, had 
they landed, than a rush was made to seize their few 
articles of property. A saw which one of them was carry- 
ing was snatched from his hand and broken to pieces, 
the fragments being appended from the ears as ornaments. 
oe A box of botinets intended for the wives of the chiefs was 
dragged through the water. The bedsteads were divided 
among as many owners as could run off with a post or 
any other portion. 

The bamboo-canes of cocoa-nut oil were speedily emptied 
of their contents, which the despoilers poured over each 
other’s heads and bodies as though it were water. Two pigs, 
unknown animals in that island, were secured by a chief, 
who decorated them with his own insignia, and dedicated 
them to the gods. : 

‘Far worse than all this was their treatment of the 
teachers and their wives. The former were thrown on the 
bs ground and held down by main force, while the unfortun- 
ate women were dragged through water and mire into the 


woods, when the report of a small cannon fired from the 
ship terrified and dispersed their brutal assailants, — 

Papeiha, who narrowly escaped strangulation, courage- 
ously upbraided the chief for inviting them ashore among 
such’ savages, and told him that the Christians meant 
nothing but what was good to himself and his people. 
The chief, who had really exerted himself to keep order, 
is said to have shed tears, excusing himself, however, on 
the ground that in Mangaia “all heads being of an equal 
height,” he had not the power to protect the strangers as 
he had wished to do. The teachers and their wives got 
back to the ship in a very sorry plight, their hats and 
bonnets smashed, their dresses torn to shreds, and the 
whole of their little property stolen or destroyed, A second 
attempt was out of the question, and the missionaries, 
grievously disappointed, sailed away for Atiu. 

Not many months, however, elapsed before the venture 
was successfully renewed. Shortly after the departyreof the 
‘missionary ship a terrible epidemic broke out in the island, 
which spared neither youth nor old age, and showed itself 
‘no respecter of persons. The calamity was ascribed to the 
“God of the strangers,” who was thus taking vengeance for 
the affront offered to His servants, just as Homer attributes 
the plague thatdecimated the Greeks under the walls of Troy 
to the anger of the far-darting Apollo, because the daughter 
of his priest was held in shameful captivity. The hearts 
of the islanders were accordingly troubled within them, 
and they solemnly vowed that if the offended Deity would 
stay His destroying hand, they would receive kindly any 
of His worshippers who should visit them. 

While they were in this state of contrition, another 
missionary ship arrived off the island, and two unmarried 
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native teachers swam ashore, with a portion of the New 
Testament. in the Tahitian tongue fastened upon their 
heads in a waterproof cover. Instead of insult, however, 
they experienced the utmost kindness, and one of them in 
particular became a great favourite with all classes, His 
death, in the third year after his arrival, had considerably 
retarded the completion of the good work, though by the 
end of May 1830 there were at least five hundred pro- 
fessing Christians in the island, Unfortunately, these 
were oftentimes much harassed by the heathen, who 
threatened to burn their houses, murder their teacher, and 
turn his skull into a drinking-cup. On one occasion the 
two parties had actually encountered each other in arms 
in the open field, when the Christians lost three of their — 
number, but defeated the idolaters with the loss of 
eighteen. 

Among other questions, Mr Williams was asked if it 
were lawful to eat rats, and gave great satisfaction by reply- 
ing in the affirmative, though he recommended in pre- 
ference the flesh of pigs and goats, As a matter of taste, 
however, the islanders seem to have given the palm to 
the smaller animal, for when pronouncing anything to be 
supremely delicious, they declared that it was “as sweet 
asarat.’ The mode of cooking was simple enough. After 
the hair was singed off on hot stones, the body was rolled . 
up in palm-leaves, and baked by being placed between 
heated stones in a hole covered over with earth. The 
Lord’s day being kept by the early converts with great 
strictness, no cooking was allowed, and consequently a 
cold baked rat was much esteemed, as giving a relish to 
yesterday's vegetables. 

A more serious point submitted to the missionary con- 
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cerned the employment of women. To their vare was 
intrusted the cultivation of the taro, a species of Arum 
much used as food throughout the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. These tubers thrive best in a swampy soil, 
where the slush sometimes reaches up to the knees, and 
in which quite young girls and matrons past their prime 
were compelled to work for hours at a time. Mr Wil- 
liams, however, protested so strongly against such an 
unfeminine occupation, that the men at length promised 
to relieve them for the future from work so unsuitable to 
their sex, and his grateful clients celebrated their emanci- 
pation by a sumptuous banquet, to which upwards of four 
hundred persons sat down. Not a single baked rat, he 
facetiously remarks, was seen on the table, though live 
rats were running about on the ground in all directions. 
This delicacy being omitted, the bill of fare consisted of 
pigs roasted whole, fish of various kinds, and a profusion 
of vegetables, washed down with spring water and cocoa- 
nut milk. 

In the following year Mangaia was again visited by Mr 
Williams, in company with Mr Buzacott and the King of 
Rarotonga. These strangers arrived in time to assist at 
the opening service in a place of worship just erected by 
the joint labours of converts and idolaters. The building 
is described as of an oval form, about 120 feet in length. 
The ridge-pole, the rafters, and the eight stout square 
posts, 25 feet in height, which supported the roof, were 
beautifully carved, though the wood was exceedingly hard 
and the only tools employed were old nails, bits of iron 
hoop, and a few chisels. The congregation was computed 
at over 1500 souls, including many of the unconverted, 
who listened to the Word of God with becoming serious- 
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ness and attention. As they nevertheless still refused to 
renounce their idolatrous practices, it was resolved to visit 


them in their own districts. In one place two or three 


hundred came together, in holiday attire, to hear what 
these strangely persistent foreigners had to say. “The 
females wore wreaths of entwined leaves and ornamental 
flowers of varied hue, with necklaces of berries, while their 
persons were profusely anointed with scented oil;” nor 
were the men less careful to set off their persons to the 
best advantage. No immediate results, however, were 
attained at this meeting, the aged chief merely promising to 
give the matter his serious consideration, and the others 
expressing themselves much to the same purport. In the 
meanwhile, another old chief, with many of his people, had 
gone to the settlement, where they engaged in a long and 
earnest discussion with the re > Vhristiats, which 
lasted till after midnight. 

The last visit paid by Mr Williams to Mangaia was of 
a singularly interesting character. He had no intention 
of touching at fhat island, but was forced to run for it 
against his will, in consequence of contrary winds. After 
the anchor was dropped, the ship remained for some time 
seemingly unnoticed, until a solitary individual came off 
in a canoe, and reported that it was a day of fasting and 
prayer, as the heathen had threatened to attack the settle- 
ment in great force on the morrow, and exterminate all 
the Christians, The latter appear to have brought this 
menace upon themselves by excess of zeal. They had 
given out that, weary of the slow progress they were 
making, they proposed to traverse the island in all 
directions, in the confident hope that each of them 
would bring back to the settlement at least oné convert. 


Suspension of Hostilities.. ey 


This design was easily misinterpreted, and the rumour 
went abroad among the heathen that the men of the new 
religion were going to convert them by force. In self- 
defence, therefore, the idolaters determined to appeal to 
the arbitrament of arms, and the morrow was the day 
fixed for bringing the question to a direct issue. Recog- 
nising the hand of Providence in the winds which drove 
him to Mangaia, and perceiving that not a moment was to 
be lost, Mr Williams stepped into the canoe with three 
chiefs from Rarotonga, and being lifted over the reef on 
the crest of a billow, landed on a part of the island that 
happened to be uninhabited. 

For several miles they had to proceed over a rugged, 
coral beach, with the midday sun beating vertically upon 
their heads, and in the midst of a blinding glare from the 
sea on one side and the limestone rocks on the other. 
Scaling the cliff at a point where it was nearly 200 feet in 
height, and stumbling over fragments of rock and coral 
thickly strewn over a flat plain, the messengers of peace 
descended into a narrow valley, hemmed in by lofty and 
precipitous clifis. Ascending another hill, and entering 
another vale, they at length reached the dwelling of a fine, 
manly young chief, who readily promised to abstain from 
immediate hostilities, but declined to commit himself 
further until he had taken counsel with his allies. From 
this position he was not to be moved, even by the 
impassioned eloquence of the Rarotongan chiefs, one of 
whom seized him by the hand and exclaimed, “ Rise, 
brother. Tear off the garb of Satan, and become a man of 
God.” The missionary and his native friends then pushed 
on to the residence of the principal chief of the island, 


who came forth adorned with the barbaric insignia of his 
@ 
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rank, and beckoning Mr Williams aside, inquired, “ Friend, 
have you any axes?” He was answered in the affirmative, 
but reminded that more important matters must first be 
considered. This chief also was quite willing to lay down 
his arms when assured that no harm was intended him, 
and even offered to place himself at once under the instruc- 
tion of the teachers, if Mr Williams would make him king. 
As this request could not be entertained for one moment, 
he declined to repair to the settlement, but set before his 
visitors a baked pig, yams, taro, and a cocoa-nut shell of 
sea-water as a substitute for salt, pepper, and mustard. 
After supper the good missionary read a portion of 
Scripture and offered up a prayer, in which his audience 


seemed to take a reverential interest. The chief's wife | 


expressed a yearning desire to embrace the new faith; but 
it must be confessed that her motives were rather of a 
secular. than spiritual character. In comparing herself 


with Christian women, she said that she felt ashamed 


because they had bonnets and beautiful white dresses, 
while she had only “Satan’s clothes.” Then they and 


their children knew how to read and write, and do many 
other things of which she was entirely ignorant. She 
therefore begged her husband to send their children to the 


settlement, if he would neither go himself nor allow her to 
g0 


came to the house of an aged chief, who with his brother 
had not only prepared an ample meal for their expected 
guests, but now declared their wish to become Christians. 
Placing his head on Mr Williams’s knees, the old man 
said, “Begin.” Being asked what he meant, he answered 
with some surprise that he wanted, of course, his hair to ke 


Next day, on their way to the coast, the apostles of peace 
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eut off As the Christians cut their hair short, while the 
idolaters suffered theirs to grow long, hair-cutting came to 
be considered a preliminary rite, and it was commonly said 
that such a one had cut his hair when it was intended to 
convey the meaning that he had abandoned the usages of 
his forefathers, _ 

In the end the idolatrous chiefs not only engaged 
not to molest the Christians, but gave permission to 
as many of their people as pleased to proceed to the 
settlement for instruction. Several individuals thereupon 
accompanied Mr Williams, and placed themselves under 
the native teachers, and shortly afterwards the bulk of the 
population was brought to prefer light to darkness. The 
adverse wind had in truth proved itself a “ ministering 
angel,” 

The first island of the Hervey group that publicly 
professed Christianity was Aitutake, measuring about 


eighteen miles in circumference, and containing a popula- 


tion of perhaps 2000 souls. This is the island described 
by Captain Cook in 1777, under the name of Otakootai. 
At that time, says the great navigator, there were no fixed 
habitations to be‘seen except a few empty huts; but under 
the shade of some lofty trees were observed monuments 
consisting of several large stones, probably the burial- 


places of deceased chieftains, It was in the latter end of 


1821 that-two natives of Raiatea—one of them the brave 


and consistent Papeiha—who had been taught by the 


missionaries the cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
religion, volunteered to attempt the conversion of the 
inhabitants of Aitutake. His own and his wife’s ill-health 


having compelled Mr Williams to proceed to New South 


Wales for relaxation and change of air, advantage was 
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taken of this opportunity to convey these courageous 
volunteers to their new sphere of duty. 

The first appearance of the islanders was far from pre- 
possessing, as they came off in their canoes, dancing, 
shouting, and gesticulating. ‘Some were tataued from 
head to foot; some were painted most fantastically with 
pipeclay and yellow and red ochre; others were smeared 
all over with charcoal.” Their chief, Tamatoa, however, 
appeared delighted at the arrival of the teachers, rubbed 
noses with them most heartily, and promised them pro- 
tection and kindness. Both he and his subjects were 
much taken with the missionary’s child, a fine little fellow 
about four years of age, and begged hard that he should 
be left with them and become their king. As they grew 
clamorous in their demands, and began to whisper among 
themselves, the anxious mother hastily descended into the 
cabin with her priceless treasure, having no ambition to 
found a royal dynasty in the islands of the Pacific. As 
- goon as Papeiha and his colleague reached the shore, they 

were conducted to the maraes and dedicated to the 
gods. | oe 

Not long afterwards whatever little they possessed was 
stolen from them, and thrice the island was desolated by 
the bloody strifes of rival chiefs. Still the natives 
listened with interest to their story of the creation and 
the fall of man; and when the teachers expatiated on 
the loving-kindness of God in redeeming mankind through 
_the sacrifice of His own Son upon the cross, many of their 
hearers cried aloud, “Surely this is the truth; ours is all 
deceit.” ie 

Little more than a year after their first landing, two 
circumstances occurred which materially strengthened their 
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hands. They had frequently affirmed that a ship would 
come, bringing presents from their English friends, and to 
ascertain how they were getting on. This statement was 
generally received with incredulity, the people jeering at 
them as “two logs of driftwood dashed on shore by the 
waves of the ocean,’ and refusing to believe that any one 
would ever take the trouble to inquire after their welfare. 
An excellent effect was accordingly produced when the 
promised vessel actually made her appearance, bringing 
presents of pigs, goats, axes, and other useful articles. The 
animals were especially acceptable, as previously the only 
quadrupeds on the island were “a few millions of rats,” 


and at the time of Captain Cook’s visit the only animals — 


geen were two species of lizards—one small, but of “ a most 
forbidding aspect.” The good faith shown by the preachers 
in this matter exercised a remarkable influence upon the 
people, who expressed a vehement desire to forsake their 
old ways. Tamatoa’s grandfather, however, would coun- 
tenance no innovations, and insisted upon completing an 
idolatrous ceremony in which he was engaged. During its 
lengthened celebration a favourite daughter fell ill and 
died, notwithstanding his incessant prayers and valuable 
offerings. Enraged by the inefficacy of his own and the 
priests’ invocations, the chief sent his son to set fire to his 
marae, which was soon burnt to the ground, involving in 
its destruction two neighbouring maraes. 

On the Sunday after the maiden’s death the idols of 
several districts were thrown down at the teachers’ feet: 


and before another week had elapsed, the islanders declared — 


with one accord that “ Jehovah reigneth.” 


On the third Sunday in December 1822, the entire 


adult population of Aitutake assembled beneath the 
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spreading boughs of a stately grove, ‘whose interwoven 
leaves and thick foliage were at intervals penetrated by 
the rays of the sun, while the cooling breeze from the ocean 
swept softly among the branches.” 

On the following day a public meeting was held, at 
which it was unanimously resolved that every marae in the 
island should be consumed by fire, that the idols should be 
collected and forwarded to Mr Williams’s headquarters ‘at 
Raiatea, and that a building should be erected and set 
apart for the worship of the one true God. Nor were 
these resolutions suffered to remain unfulfilled. The maraes 
were that same day consigned to the flames; the idols on 
the morrow were carried in procession to the teachers’ 
houses, and flung on the ground; and the erection of a 
pbuilding for public worship was at once taken in hand. 

Such was the position of affairs when Messrs Williams 
and Bourne arrived off the island on their way to Raro- 
tonga, then only known by name. Ignorant of the blessed 
change that had taken place within the short space of 
eighteen months; the missionaries approached the shore 
with considerable caution, though nothing could be more 
friendly than the greetings of the natives, many of whom 
stood up in their canoes, crying out, “Good is the Word of 
God. It is now well with Aitutake. The good Word has 
taken root at Aitutake.” To inspire more confidence, they 
held up their spelling-books, and pointed to their Paropeah- 
shaped hats, as an outward and visible sign of conversion. 
The joyful news was soon confirmed by the chiefs and by 
the teachers themselves, and the missionaries on landing 
were conducted to the new chapel, just finished, but not 
“yet opened for divine service. ) 

‘It was a spacious building, nearly two hundred feet in 
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length, by thirty in width, wattled and plastered, and 
contained a square pulpit made of the same materials as the 
walls. The teachers’ cottage was also neatly plastered, and 
divided into five rooms, and was being imitated as a model 
by the islanders. In eighteen months one of the wildest 
tribes to be found in the South Seas had become “ mild 
and docile, diligent and kind.” On the following day the 
chapel was opened in due form; and it may well have been 
“aq delightful sight to behold from 1500 to 2000 people 
just emerged from heathenism, of the most uncultivated 
appearance, some with long beards, others decorated with 
gaudy ornaments, but all behaving with the greatest 
decorum, and attending, with glistening eyes and open 
mouth, to the wonderful story, that ‘God so loved the 
world, as to give His only-begotten Son.’ ” 

Only eighteen months before, these very men, who were 
now met together to offer up prayer and thanksgiving to the 
God of love and peace, were engaged in incessant strife, and 
feasted upon the bodies of the slain. In a walk through 
_ the settlement the missionaries came upon two gods support- 
ing upon their heads the roof of a cooking-house. These 
they purchased for two fish-hooks, the owner substituting 
other props, and giving a kick to the senseless logs as they lay 


upon the ground, “There, your reign is at an end,” being his 


appropriate comment. Thirty-one gods, or bundles of gods, 


all that had escaped destruction, were carried on board the | 
vessel, and subsequently conveyed to Raiatea, hanging in 


derision from the yard-arms, where at the request of an 
Aitutake chieftain they were burned to cook food, in order 
that the people of England might never know how great 
had been his folly. 

From <Aitutake the missionaries sailed in search of 
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Rarotonga, as yet hardly “ a geographical expression ;” but 
after a week’s cruise, having failed to sight it, they made 
for Mangaia, their signal discomfiture at which island 
has already been related. Thence they proceeded to 
Atiu, called Wateeoo by Captain Cook, by whom it was 
discovered in 1777. This is an island of comparatively 
low altitude, about twenty miles in circumference, and 


containing, fifty years ago, perhaps 2000 inhabitants. 


“It is a beautiful spot,’ writes the great navigator, 
“with a surface covered with verdure, and composed of 
hills and plains.” Having never before seen a European 
ship, the islanders, though not unfriendly or indisposed to 
hold intercourse, were too much astonished by the whole 
to pay particular attention to details. Nothing could 
induce them to approach the cows and horses, while the 
sheep and goats they took to be birds. _ 

The most remarkable incident, however, connected with 
the discovery of this island was Omai’s meeting with 
three natives of the Society Islands. A party of twenty 
persons, male and female, had embarked in a large canoe 
at Tahiti with the intention of crossing over to Raiatea, 
but had been driven out of their course by contrary winds. 
Their scanty stock of provisions being soon exhausted, 


sixteen of their number perished from want of food. The 
next misfortune they encountered was the upsetting of. 


their boat, but the four survivors contrived to keep afloat 
by hanging on to its sides, until they were seen, some 
days later, by the people of Atiu, some of whom put off in 
canoes, and rescued them from death by drowning. One 
of the four subsequently died, and the others having been 
settled on the island for fully twelve years, declined 
to accept a passage to their native islands, They had 
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islands of the Pacific Ocean, may have been first peopled, 


off in a state canoe, and was heartily welcomed as he 


Imaketh a god, even his graven image; he falleth down 
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drifted six hundred miles in an open boat, and wisely — 
preferred to enjoy their present lot to again tempting the 
dangers of winds and waves. Their adventure, however, 
as Captain Cook. observes, satisfactorily explains “how 
the detached parts of the world, and in particular the 


those especially which lie at a considerable distance from 
each other, or from any inhabited continent,” 

A few months previous to the arrival of the English 
missionaries two native teachers had landed on Atiu, and 
experienced the worst possible treatment, Their property 
had been stolen, themselves neglected and starved, and 
the prospect of converting the idolatrous islanders 
appeared exceedingly remote. As the missionary ship 
approached the land, Roma-tane, the principal chief, came 


stepped on board. He was then led aside by the grand- 
father of the young King of Aitutake, who had volunteered 
to accompany the missionaries to Rarotonga, and urged to 
seek forgiveness of his sins from the only true God, 
through the merits and intercession of Jesus Christ. 
These exhortations he strengthened by showing his brother 
chieftain the gods of Aitutake lying huddled together in 
the hold, and prevailed upon him to remain in the vessel 
all night. The following day being Sunday, divine service 
was performed, to which Roma-tane listened with earnest 
attention, especially to Isaiah’s denunciation of the folly of 
idol-makers. ‘He burneth part thereof in the fire ; with 
part thereof he eateth flesh; he roasteth roast, and is 
satisfied ; yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am 
warm, I have seen the fire: and the residue thereof he 
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unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, 
Deliver me, for thou art my God.” 

For the first time Roma-tane was struck with the 
sbatirdity of using the same materials for making a god 
and making a fire in his cooking-house, For some time 
he. sat astonied and silent. Nearly all night long he 
was engaged in eager discussion with the chiefs and 
teachers from Aitutake. Ever and again he would spring 
to his feet and stamp on the deck, with rage and wonder 
at his own blindness and infatuation, exclaiming, “ Eyes, 
it is true, they have, but wood cannot see ; ears they have, 
but wood cannot hear.” He was resolved, therefore, to 
lose no time in burning his maraes, destroying his idols, 
and building a house for the worship of Jehovah. This 
intention he repeated on the following morning to the 
English missionaries, but consented to accompany them 
in the first instance to the small neighbouring islands of 
Mitiaro and Mauke, which also acknowledged his suprem- 
acy. As a proof of his sincerity in turning from the 
barbarous rites of his ancestors, he strictly forbade the 
people of Atiu to cut and disfigure themselves on account 
of his absence. To indicate grief, it was the custom of the 
. South Sea Islanders to gash themselves with instruments 
a - made of a small cane about four inches in length, with 
= five or six shark’s teeth let in on opposite sides, Every 
woman on her marriage procured one of these implements 
of torture, with which they would cut themselves in a 
frenzied manner till the blood streamed down their face 
‘and neck, The men also would cut themselves with 
knives, or strike violent blows upon themselves with stones 
and clubs. The greater the sorrow, the more horrible 
were these self-mutilations. On the death of a chief, for 
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instance, the women tore their hair, gashed their temples, 
cheeks, and breast with shark’s teeth, and struck their 
heads with stones. The men, in like manner, would cut 
off a finger, or knock out a tooth; while both sexes 
mingled their loud wailings and lamentations, and alto- 

ether conducted themselves as if utterly demented. As 
a first step towards an improvement of social life, Roma- 
tane prohibited all demonstrations of this kind in reference 
to his temporary absence from Atiu. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HERVEY ISLANDS. 


-Mitiaro—Mauke—Captain Byron’s visit to Mauke—Providential 

escape of a boat’s crew from starvation—Conversion of Atiu— 

Mr Williams’s escape from drowning—Discovery of Rarotonga 

. —Makea—Ill-treatment of the teachers’ wives—Papeiha’s de- 

votedness—Partial conversion of the Rarotongans—Destruction 

of the idols—Penal code framed—Murderous plot in Raiatea— 

Punishment for theft in Rarotonga—New laws—Opposition of 

the women to innovations—An epidemic—A hurricane—Five 

| warning calamities—Fruits of adversity—Intemperance at 
iatea—Fiinal triumph of Christianity in Rarotonga. 


) THE object which the missionaries had in view in pro- 
ceeding to Mitiaro was greatly furthered by the king’s 

} presence on board their boat. The people, however, were 
not a little astonished when he commanded them to destroy 

- their maraes and false gods, and place themselves under 
3 the instructions of the teacher who was about to reside 
among them. Would not the gods strangle them, they 
asked, if treated with disrespect? In reply, they were told 
to fear nothing, but commit to the flames even the god 
named “Great Ears,” whose chief priest was the king 
himself. Roma-tane further desired that the house 
which was being built for his own residence should be 
converted into a house of prayer to the Christians’ God. 
Mitiaro is the smallest island in the group, not much more 
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than twelve miles in circumference, and the population 
had quite recently been reduced by an invasion to scarce 
a hundred souls. 

Twenty miles north-east of Mitiaro is another small 
island, about fifteen miles in circumference, named Mauke, 
the inhabitants of which, with the exception of about three 
hundred, had been put to the sword only three years 
previous to the arrival of the missionaries. The extermi- 
nator of the peoples of both these islands was the same 
Roma-tane who now came to them with words of love and 
universal brotherhood, and in the first European ship that 
was ever seen from those shores. Here, as at Mitiaro, the 
chief's mandate was sufficient for the immediate over- 
throw of the ancient superstitions and obscene customs. 
A native teacher and his wife were accordingly welcomed 
in a kindly manner, and implicitly obeyed in all things 
relating to the new religion. 

When Lord Byron arrived off Mauke in H.M.’s ship 
Blonde, in 1825, he was at first disposed to look 
upon himself as a discoverer, but was agreeably un- 
deceived by receiving a visit from two individuals, 
who produced a written certificate from the Tahitian 
branch of the London Missionary Society, qualifying 4 
them to act as teachers in this island. He was still more 4 
surprised on being conducted to two of the prettiest q 
whitewashed cottages imaginable—the dwellings of the 
missionaries. “The inside of their dwellings,” he continues, 
“corresponded with their exterior neatness. The floors 
were boarded ; there were a sofa and some chairs of native 
workmanship; windows, with venetian shutters, rendered 
the apartments cool and agreeable. The rooms were 
divided from each other by screens of tapa, and the floor 
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was covered with coloured varnished t¢apa, resembling 

oilcloth. We were exceedingly struck with the appearance 
of elegance and cleanliness of all around us, as well as 
with the modest and decorous behaviour of the people, 
especially the women.” The church is described as 
standing “on rising ground, about four hundred yards from 
the cottages. A fence, composed of the trunks of cocoa- 
nut trees, surrounds the area in which it stands. Its form 
is oval, and the roof is supported by four pillars, which 
bear up the ridge. It is capable of containing two hundred 
persons. Two doors and twelve windows give it light and 
air; the pulpit and reading-desk are neatly carved and 
painted with a variety of pretty designs, and the benches 
for the people are arranged neatly round.” 

A great change had clearly taken place since the arrival 
of the missionary ship, when the natives were so much 
astonished at the outward appearance of the Europeans 
that they took hold of their hands, smelt them, turned up 
their sleeves, and expressed delight at the whiteness of 
their English skins, concluding thence that they must be 
great chiefs. The goats also were objects of wonder, and 
they called to one another to come and look at the strange 
“birds with great teeth upon their heads,” 

The conversion of the people of Atiu was accelerated by 
the arrival of a small missionary boat that, in proceeding 
from Tahiti to Raiatea; was driven out of her course, and 
for six weeks drifted to and fro until finally it reached 
Atiu. The crew were indebted for their lives to a little 
pot of rice which a friend had sent to Mrs Williams. This 
they ate grain by grain, “moistening their mouths by 
dipping the fibrous husk of the cocoa-nut in oil, and 
thoroughly masticating it.’ Notwithstanding the pangs 


A Narrow Escape. 


of hunger, they actually allowed a large fish to escape 
which they could easily have caught, had they not feared 
to desecrate the Lord’s day. During all this dreadful time 
they never ceased reading the Scriptures, singing hymns, 
and praying to God to save them from the manifold perils 
of the deep. As soon as they had partially recovered from 
their state of exhaustion, these single-minded men assisted. 
in the work of instructing the people of the-island, the 
most obstinate of whom now cast away their idols, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Now we know that this religion is true, for 
these people could not have come here to deceive us. 
They were driven by the waves of the ocean, and behold, 
they have their books with them; and the God to whom 
they prayed has preserved them.” 

In 1833 Messrs Williams and Barff opened a new 
chapel capable of containing 1500 worshippers, and ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to twenty communicants, in- 
cluding the zealous Roma-tane. The islanders were so 
anxious to obtain a saving knowledge of gospel truth that 
they would not suffer both the missionaries to be asleep at 
the same time. As soon as one was overcome, they roused. 
the other; and in this way they “were employed, alter- 
nately, during the nights, teaching them to sing, and 
explaining to them passages of Scripture which they 
had noted for that purpose.’ On Mr Williams’s next 
visit he experienced one of the disagreeable adventures 
‘Incidental to a missionary career. In going off from the 
shore to his ship, the boat was upset, and being caught in 
a whirlpool, he sank to a great depth, and feared that he 
would never again reach the surface. When at last he got 
his head above water, he struck out for the reef, and with 


the assistance of two natives, who sprang into the.sea to 
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help him, he escaped with a ducking. And this was the 
sixth time he had been in danger of drowning. 

After conveying Roma-tane back to Atiu, after his useful 
excursion to Mitiaro and Mauke, the missionaries prose- 
cuted their search for the hitherto unknown island of 
Rarotonga, and were at last rewarded for their perseverance 
just as they were about to abandon the enterprise in 
despair. This is the largest of the Hervey Islands, 
measuring thirty miles in circumference, and containing, 
in 1823, a population exceeding 6000 souls. The lofty 
mountains, the picturesque rocks, and the luxuriant 
valleys, excited the admiration and gratitude of their pious 
discoverers. 'T'wo native teachers—one of whom, Papeiha, 
was a host in himself—immediately landed in company 
with one of the natives of the island to whom they had 
given a free passage from Aitutake. On explaining the 
object of their coming, the teachers were much applauded, 
and the king went off in person to the ship, where he met 
with one of his: female cousins. The two relatives, after 
rubbing noses, fell on each other’s necks and wept. Makea, 
the king, is described as a fine manly barbarian, six feet in 
height, stout, and of noble aspect. His body was “ beauti- 
fully tataued, and slightly coloured with a preparation 
of turmeric and ginger, which gave it a light-orange tinge, 
and, in the estimation of the Rarotongans, added much to 
the beauty of his appearance,” | 

Relying upon his assurances of protection, the teachers 
and their wives, with Papeiha and the native passengers 
from Aitutake, went ashore with the king, while the 
ship stood off for the’ night, Bitter was the dis- 
appointment of the missionaries when the teachers came 
off with their wives on the following morning, A 


Papeiha’s Devotedness. ae 


neighbouring chief, who had wrested the greater part 
of the island from Makea, insisted upon adding one of 
the Christian women to the nineteen wives he already 


possessed, and was only foiled in his attempt to carry 


her off by the determined resistance made by Makea’s 
female cousin. In the struggle, however, the dresses of 
the Christians were torn to tatters, and their appearance 
altogether was doleful and distressing. The chiefs gen- 
erally were desirous that the teachers should remain to 
instruct them, but plainly declared their intention to appro- 
priate their wives. In this emergency Papeiha volunteered 
to remain on the island with the small party of Christianised 
natives who had been brought from Aitutake, but wisely 
left his property on board. Four months later he was 
joined by his friend Tiberio from Raiatea, by which time he 
had made good his footing; and little more than a year 
after the discovery of the island the entire population were 
engaged in building a church 600 feet in length. 

One of the causes which contributed to this happy result 
was the arrival, by some means or other, of a heathen 
woman from Tahiti, who expatiated on the wonderful 
benefits her countrymen had received from the Cookees— 
as Europeans were called, after Captain Cook. She spoke 
of the knives, scissors, hatchets, and other useful articles 
that were now common among them, and inflamed her 
hearers with a burning desire to become worthy of similar 
favours. The king, Makea, even named one of his children 
Jehovah (Tehovah), and another Jesus Christ (Teeteetry), 
while his uncle erected an altar to the Father and the Son, 
to which all manner of sick and infirm persons were 
brought to be healed of their diseases, As the light 


gradually dawned upon their minds these errors were 
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amended, and within two years after Papeiha’s coming 
amongst them, Mr Bourne felt justified in saying that the 
attention of the Rarotongans “‘ to the means of grace, their 
regard to family and private prayer, equals whatever has 
been witnessed at Tahiti and the neighbouring islands.” 

On Sunday, 6th May 1827, Messrs Williams and Pit- 
man, with their respective wives, landed in the midst of 
a great concourse of people, the women dressed in white 
cloth garments, and wearing bonnets, while the men also 
were decently appareled, even to European-shaped hats of 
light materials. The three miles’ passage from the ship 
to the shore was accomplished not without. considerable 
danger, the sea running high, and the boat so leaky that 
one of the ladies had to sit in the bottom and bale out the 
water. On the third morning the ship was obliged to put 
out to sea, the two missionaries taking ashore as much as 
they could put into the crazy old tub. Their position was 
decidedly an unenviable one. They were six ‘or seven 
miles from land in a stormy sea, with the wind blowing a 
gale, and with only two oars to propel their deeply-laden 
boat, Fortunately, a large double canoe went to their 
rescue, and after several hours of hard rowing, they reached 
the land in safety. Here they remained twelve months, 
arid were instrumental in bringing the islanders to a more 
correct appreciation of the spirit of Christianity. 

A few days after their arrival, while they were seated 
outside their house, a procession approached bearing on 
their shoulders Nicene idols, the smallest of which was 
fifteen feet in length. “Each of these was composed of a 
piece of atto, or ironwood, about four inches in diameter, 
carved with rude imitations of the human head at one 
end, and with an obscene figure at the other, wrapp 
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round with native cloth until it became two or three 
yards in circumference. Near the wood were red feathers, 
and a string of small pieces of polished pearl shells, which 
were said to be the soul of the god.” In the course of the 
next two months the chiefs and people, working in unison, 
erected a place of worship 150 feet in length and 60 in 
width, well plastered, and fitted up throughout with seats. 
While Mr Pitman was engaged in showing a chief how to 
fasten a window-sill, a man working on the roof acciden- 
tally let go a heavy piece of timber, which struck the | 
missionary on the head, and laid him senseless on the 
ground. Happily no bones were broken, nor any serious 
injury sustained. — 
Although very properly averse from interfering with 
political institutions of any kind, the South Sea mission- 
aries were in some measure compelled to assist in framing 
a penal code consistent with the humane principles of the 
religion they were labouring to introduce. The first time 
their opinion was asked, was after the detection of a con- 
spiracy among some wild, dissolute young men of Raiatea 
to murder Messrs Williams and Threlkeld and the friendly 
chief Tamatoa. The first of these three was in the habit 
of proceeding every second or third Sunday to the neigh- 
bouring island of Tahaa, and his boatmen, who belonged 
to the plot, had arranged to throw him into the sea on the 
next occasion, while their associates on shore despatched 
the two others. It providentially happened, however, 
that the boat, having been fresh painted, was unfit for the 
Voyage, and consequently the desired opportunity did not 
present itself. The conspirators therefore resolved to 
have recourse to still more desperate measures, and on the 
following day one of them, fantastically attired, and 
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brandishing a formidable knife, began to dance before the 
mission-house, shouting aloud, “Turn out the hog, let us 
kill him ; turn out the pig, let us cut his throat!” Annoyed 
by the fellow’s insolence, Mr Williams was going out to 
order him off, when one of the native deacons rushed into 
the house and thrust him back, telling him that he was 
the pig that was doomed to slaughter, and revealing the 
plot that had failed on the previous day. The effect of 
this alarm upon Mrs Williams was the premature birth and. 
speedy death of an infant, The chiefs seem to have behaved 
very well on this sad occasion, for they proposed to put the 
four ringleaders to death, and it was with great difficulty 
they were induced to commute the capital sentence for one 
of four years’ banishment to an uninhabited island. 

Many inquiries were thereupon made as to the manner 
of dealing with crimes in England, and the result was a 
simple code of laws, and the introduction of trial by jury. 
The terrible and capricious severity with which theft was 
visited in Rarotonga led to the adoption of a similar code. 
Not only was it the custom in that island for the aggrieved 
party and his friends to retaliate on the offender to the 
extent of carrying off everything of a portable nature, but 
they would even pull down his house, cut down his trees, 
and lay waste his garden. The thief was even liable to 
be murdered on the spot if caught in the act; and in some 
instances the body was hewn in pieces, and the ghastly 
fragments hung up on the nearest trees. A child, eight 
years of age, being detected while stealing -some food, was 
flung into the sea with a heavy stone tied to his leg, and 
would inevitably have been drowned had not a native 
teacher plunged in and saved him. Such barbarous 
penalties being plainly at variance with the tenor of their 
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new religion, the chiefs applied to the missionaries for 
advice, and in the end a scale of punishments was arranged 
calculated to repress crime without trenching upon cruelty 
and personal vindictiveness.. But it was not only with 
what is universally recognised as criminal that it was 
necessary to deal. Some of the social institutions of the 
Rarotongans were an offence against religion and civilisa- 
tion. Plurality of wives, for instance, was clearly incom- 
patible with the profession of Christianity ; and although 
the chiefs readily promised to put away all their female 
companions save one, they afterwards pretended that they 
understood the separation was only of a temporary char- 
acter, or that the selection they had made disappointed 
them. Then, in accordance with a truly abominable usage, 
as soon as a son attained to maturity, he would fight or 
wrestle with his father for the possession of the paternal 
farm, and, if successful, would turn his parent out to shift 
for himself as best he could. Again, a widow was 
usually despoiled of her deceased husband’s property by 
his nearest relatives, and left, with her children, without 
house or land. Yet another barbarous custom, which went 
by the name of land-eating, was the general adoption of 


“'The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The female portion of the community, whose social 
position was so eminently improved by the abolition of 
the old customs, were at first the most vehemently opposed 
to the new system of faith and works, While one of the 
inferior chiefs was engaged in destroying his marae and 
its idols, the women indulged in loud and frantic 
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lamentations, Many of them inflicted horrible wounds 
upon themselves with sharp shells and shark's teeth, and 
ran about besmeared with their own blood, while others 
blackened their skins with charcoal and wailed aloud over 
their fallen gods. Nothing, perhaps, conduced more 
directly to the diffusion of Christianity over this island 
than the clemency shown aftér a battle to the prisoners 
taken from the vanquished idolaters, Instead of being 
sacrificed to the gods, and feasted upon by the victors, © 
they were merely advised to embrace the new religion 
and were then set at liberty. Overcome by this practical 
proof of its excellence, they brought their idols to the 
teachers and became their disciples. The treatment they 
experienced was, indeed, a contrast to the ancient mode of 
disposing of prisoners. Female captives were commonly 
put to death lest they should give birth to a generation of 
avengers. Spears were passed through the ears of little 
children, who were then led to the maraes. In quite 
recent times, when a warrior was struck down, the con- 
queror smashed his skull and took out a portion of the 
brains, which he placed upon leaves of the bread-fruit tree, 
and offered to his god as a foretaste of the victim. 

In Rarotonga the women were habitually regarded as 
an inferior order of beings. There veral kinds of 
food which they were not permitted to taste, nor were they 
allowed to dwell under the same roof with their husbands. 
This inequality, of course, vanished under the Christian 
dispensation, and the first-fruits of female emancipation 
were gathered by their husbands in the tender sympathy 
and assiduous nursing they experienced during an epidemic 
that shortly afterwards raged in the island. Some years, 
however, elapsed before the Rarotongans thoroughly com- 
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prehended the true principles of the pure religion they had 
agreed to profess. 

At the close of 1830, Mr Buzacott had reason to com- 
plain of the incivility and haughtiness of Makea. Supplies 
of food ran short, and notwithstanding the new penal 
code, the property of the missionaries was frequently 
pilfered. The schoolhouse was twice burnt down, and 
several dwellings were maliciously fired. This trial passed 
over, but only to be succeeded by a fearful epidemic that 
mowed down the people by hundreds. The disease appears 
to have originated with a vessel that touched at the island ; 
and it is remarked that the first intercourse between 
Europeans and South Sea natives has always been attended 
with the introduction of fever, dysentery, or some other 
fatal sickness, even though the ship that conveyed the 
germs of these diseases might be in the enjoyment of a 
perfectly clean bill of health. And when thé plague was 
stayed, many of the evil customs were revived that had 
for a time been discontinued. The missionaries, however, 
acted with commendable energy, and succeeded in con- 
vincing the backsliders of their folly and wickedness. 
Makea alone of the principal chiefs remained obdurate, 
and his conduct seems throughout to have been marked by 
‘waywardness and inconsistency. 

Only a fortnight later a terrible hurricane burst over the 
island, blowing down houses, uprooting the stateliest trees, 
and laying waste the luxuriant gardens, The Messenger 
of Peace, the vessel built by Mr Williams, was lifted bodily 
over a swamp, and deposited several hundred yards inland, 
in the midst of a grove of chestnut-trees. The chapels, 
schoolrooms, mission-houses, and fully a thousand native 
dwellings were unroofed, rent asunder, and levelled with 
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the ground. “Every particle of food in the island,” writes 
an eyewitness, “was destroyed. Scarcely a banana or a 
plantain tree was left, either on the plains, in the valleys, 


or upon the mountains ; hundreds of thousands of which, 


on the preceding day, covered and adorned the land with 
their foliage and fruit. Thousands of stately bread-fruit, 
together with immense chestnut and other huge trees, that 
had withstood the storms of ages, were laid prostrate on 
the ground, and thrown upon each other in the wildest 
confusion, Of those that were standing, many were branch- 
less, and all leafless. So great and so general was the 
destruction that no spot escaped; for the gale veered 
eradually round the island and performed most effectually 
its devastating commission.” This fearful storm occurred 


on the 23d of December 1831, and was accepted by the 
people as a judgment upon them for having returned to 


the evil ways of their ancestors. Some, however, were 
affected in exactly the opposite sense, and ascribed to their 
offended gods the series of calamities with which they had 
been: visited since their renunciation of idolatry. First of 
all, there was the sore sickness of 1827; then the desolat- 
ing pestilence of 1830; after that, the loftiest mountain in 
the island was struck by lightning, and its forests burned 
for a fortnight ; next came a plague of caterpillars and of 
a species of mantis, the former devouring their taro, the 
latter their cocoa-nut trees; and finally this hurricane. 
The majority, however, were disposed to bow before the 
chastening hand of Jehovah, and to acknowledge that 
they had deserved the evils which had befallen them. 

At a public meeting, which was held immediately after 
the last calamity, it was resolved at once to erect a tem- 


‘porary place of worship, to repair the shattered dwelling 
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of the chief, and to build a new house for Mr Buzacott, 
An aged. native also addressed the assembly in a very 
admirable manner, taking for his text Luke iii. 17, 
“ Whose fan is in His hand, and He will throughly purge 
His floor, and will gather the wheat into His garner; but 
the chaff He will burn with fire unquenchable.” After 
dwelling at some length upon the warnings that had been 
vouchsafed to them, he warned his hearers not to further 
tempt Divine justice by continued contumacy, lest a worse 
thing should happen unto them. And he wound up by 
showing that thus far judgment had been tempered with 
mercy. “True,” he exclaimed, “ our food is all destroyed, 
but our lives are spared; our houses are all blown down, 
but our wives and children have escaped; our large new 
chapel is a heap of ruins, and for this I grieve most of all, 
yet we have a God to worship; our schoolhouse is washed 
away, yet our teachers are spared to us; and,” holding 
up a portion of the New Testament, “we have still this 
precious book to instruct us.” 
_ Fortunately Mr Williams had received a cask of iron- 
mongery from some friends at Birmingham, which enabled 
him to supply the chiefs with saws, axes, and other tools, 
‘so that in an incredibly short space of time the wreck 
was cleared away, and temporary dwellings run up all over 
the island. To that energetic missionary the effects of the 
hurricane were truly lamentable. Having lost six infants 
at Raiatea, and expecting very shortly to be blessed with a 
seventh, his wife had accompanied him on this excursion in 
the hope that the climate of Rarotonga might prove more 
favourable, ‘The alarm and danger she underwent during 
_ the wild raging of the cyclone, however, caused her to be 
prematurely delivered of a still-born babe, and for some 


. 
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hours the life of the mother also trembled in the balance. 
The islanders on this occasion exhibited warm sympathy. 
They could hardly, indeed, have failed to be touched 
by the self-denial of this estimable couple, who may be 
almost said to have offered up seven of their own children 
in the hope of bringing the heathen to repentance, and to 
the knowledge of the one true religion. Makea and all 
his people came to condole with them; and not one 
appeared empty-handed, notwithstanding the great losses 
they had themselves just sustained. Some of the women, 
too, laid their simple presents at Mrs Williams's feet, and 
wept over her. Ata later period, when Mr Buzacott lost 
his little girl, the entire population went into deep mourn- 
ing, as a token of respect for their resident missionary. 
The next few months were passed in working at trans- 
lations of Holy Writ, until the people were at leisure to 
assist in repairing the Messenger of Peace, in lifting her 
out of the hole into which she had settled, and in launching 
her once more upon the waters of the Pacific. At last she 
was again scudding on her usual errand of love and good- 
will to men, and arrived in Raiatea at a most opportune 
moment. In consequence of Mr Williams’s long absence 
and the death of Tamatoa, whose son was an exceedingly 
dissipated young man, the people had given way to 
intemperance, and in addition to the spirits obtained 
from trading ships, some twenty stills were in active 
operation. By the adoption of energetic measures, how- 
ever, further mischief was speedily prevented; the stills 
were destroyed, and orderly habits re-established, The 
Messenger of Peace then returned to Rarotonga with a 
eargo of American flour, general provisions, and several 
head of horses, asses, and cattle. The live stock throve 
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well, and materially improved the condition of the islanders, 
For very many years the early missionaries never tasted 
beef, and when at last an ox was killed, and a party 
assembled to enjoy the novelty, not one of them could 
endure either the taste or the smell of the meat; and a 
lady burst into tears at the thought of losing her relish 
for the roast beef of Old England. 

By 1833 Rarotonga had become professedly a Christian 
island. Upwards of 2000 children attended the three 
principal schools, many of whom wrote their own language 
with both fluency and propriety.. The supply of English 
slates proving wholly insufficient, the boys brought down 
flakes of stone from the mountains, the surface of which 
they rubbed smooth with sand and coral, afterwards 
staining them with the purple juice of the mountain- 
plantain. Some even cut these stones into a square shape, 
and fitted them into wooden frames; while the spines of 
the echinus, or sea-urchin, softened by fire, were found 
to be good substitutes for slate-pencils. The missionary- 
houses were also extremely comfortable, and even pictu- 
resque, surrounded with fruit-trees, and provided with 
productive gardens. The lesson of the hurricane of 1831 
had not been thrown away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE AUSTRAL ISLANDS: SAVAGE ISLAND, 


Rapa—Savage inhabitants—Visited by Mr Ellis—Their rapid con- 
version—Raivavai, or High Island—Christianity easily intro- 
duced—Tubuai—Reclaimed from idolatry—Rimatara—Emanci- 

ation of the women—Rurutu—Salutary effects of an epidemic 
— Overthrow of idolatry —Savage Island—Ferocity of the 
inhabitants. 


SarLine from New Zealand to Tahiti, towards the close of 
1791, Vancouver discovered an island, called by the natives 
Rapa, the most southerly of the group named by Malte 
Brun the Austral Islands. It is probably about twenty 
miles in circumference, well wooded and watered, and 
enjoys a healthy and temperate climate, The mountains 
in the interior are singularly rugged and picturesque, 
having the appearance from the sea of a range of 
cylindrical columns. en first discovered, and for 
many years afterwards, the natives were unmitigated 
savages, and were estimated by Vancouver at about 1500. 
There is some reason to believe that in 1826 the popula- 
tion was not less than 2000; but three years later their 
numbers had been reduced by a fatal epidemic to not 
more than 500. Though idolaters, they do not appear to 
have offered human sacrifices to their gods; nor were their 
chiefs much addicted to wars among themselves.. Their 
principal idol, Paparua, was formed of cocoa-nut husk, 
curiously braided, and shaped like a cylinder, smaller at 
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the two ends than in the middle, and from two to three 
inches in length. Another idol, named Poere, was made 
of stone, from twelve to fifteen inches long, and was fixed. 
in the ground. The favour of these and the other gods 
was usually propitiated by offerings of fish. 

A European ship in 1815 being becalmed off this island, 
fifty of the natives sprang into the sea, and seizing hold of 
a hawser that happened to be trailing astern, endeavoured 
by swimming to drag the vessel ashore, at the same time 
shouting to their companions to come and help them. 
The noise they made attracted the attention of the crew ; 
but it was with great difficulty the rope was drawn in, 
one of the sailors leaning over the stern and menacing the — 
savages with a cutlass as they approached the ship. 

Two years later, Rapa was visited by Mr Ellis, and at 
one time it seemed as if the islanders intended to take 
forcible possession of the vessel. At first they were 
reluctant to go on board until a chief had set the example. 
They then swarmed up the sides, and attempted to steal 
whatever they could lay their hands upon. One gigantic. 
ruffian seized a lad standing near the gangway, and tried 
to lift him from the deck. Failing in this, he caught the 
cabin boy, who was rescued by the sailors after a severe 
struggle. Another took up in his arms a fierce ship dog, 
cowed by the uproar; and when he found that it was 
chained to the kennel, he attempted to move that also. 
Baffled by the nails which secured it to the deck, he let 
go the dog and pounced upon a kitten, with which he 
sprang over the bulwark into the sea, It was then judged 
necessary to clear the deck of such dangerous guests, and in 
this work the dog co-operated not only by furiously barking, 
but by tearing the leg of an islander who passed within 
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his reach. Some of them had their fingers severely cu 

by ignorantly clutching the blades of the long clasp-knives 

— with which the sailors threatened the most refractory and 

obstinate, : 

| Nothing was gained, therefore, by this visit; nor was 

) any further attempt made to humanise these savages until 

1825, in which year a Tahitian cutter brought two of them 

to that island. Their first alarm being dispelled by the 

_ kindness they experienced, and their wonder excited by 

the evidences of an incipient civilisation that met them 

on all sides, they were easily induced to attend the schools 

4 and places of public worship, and even acquired a know- 

ledge of the alphabet. After a short time they returned 

2 in the same cutter to Rapa, loaded with presents and 

accompanied by two Tahitians. The latter were so charmed 

with their reception, and gave such a favourable account 

of the people, that in the following year Mr Davies pro- 

ceeded to Rapa in person, taking with him two Tahitian 

teachers and their wives, a schoolmaster, a mechanic, a 

supply of spelling-books and translations of the Scripture, 

| and a quantity of tools, agricultural implements, seeds, 

and plants, together with the framework of a chapel, and 
doors and windows for the dwellings of the teachers. 

a On Sunday divine service was performed by Mr Davies, 

e in presence of several of the natives, who conducted 

themselves with perfect propriety. The bulk of the 

: pulation, however, clung for a while to their ancient 

superstitions, fearing lest their gods should: take vengeance 

, upon them if they forsook the religion of their forefathers. 

__ Three years later, however, four chapels had been erected 

in different parts of the island, and the people generally 

had opened their minds to the reception of Christianity, 
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stimulated, it may be, by the material benefits that had 
accompanied its introduction into Tahiti. 

Six degrees to the north-west of Rapa lies the island 
of Raivavai, discovered by Lieutenant. Broughton. in the 
Chatham just twenty days previous to Vancouver's dis- 
covery of the former. Raivavai, or High Island, is a 
mountainous mass about twenty miles in circumference, 
with a strip of lowland bordering the shore. The population 
was reduced by an epidemic in 1829 from 2000 to 800, 
who acknowledged their dependence upon Tahiti. The 
natives are described as more ready to receive the germs 
of civilisation than those of almost any other island in the 
South Seas. Neither human sacrifices nor infanticide were 
among their usages, and generally they seem to have been 
less cruelly disposed than their neighbours, Their temples 
were on a large scale, and contained sometimes as many as 
twenty stone idols of large size, carved with unusual skill. 
More thoughtful and less impulsive than the majority of 
the South Sea Islanders, they adopted Christianity in a 
calm and serious mood, and instead of committing their 
old temples to the flames, abandoned them in contempt to 
the destructive agencies of time and climate. 

In 1819 they were visited by Pomare, and not only did 
homage to him as their sovereign, but repaired for instruc- 
tion to a converted Tahitian whom he left among them as 
his representative. Two years later, a son of Mr Henry, 
one of the Duff missionaries, who was in command of a 
vessel belonging to Pomare II., touched at Raivavai on a 
Sunday, and was agreeably surprised to find that a place 
of worship of considerable dimensions had been erected, 
and that fully '700 persons attended divine service. “Each 
Individual, on entering the church, kneeled down and 
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uttered a short prayer.” ‘The very quiet, devout, and 
orderly manner in which they conducted themselves,” adds 


Captain Henry, “not only in church, but during the 


Sabbath, excited my highest admiration.” The work of 
regeneration had taken place about four months. previ- 
ously, when, with the exception of twenty-five individuals 
who adhered to idolatry, it was unanimously resolved at 
a public festival that Pomare should be requested to send 
them proper teachers, his representative being not only 
deficient in knowledge, but leading a life at variance with 
the pure morality inculcated in the religion he outwardly 
professed. By 1825 two large churches had been erected, 
one of which was capable of accommodating 1300 wor- 
shippers. A malignant fever, introduced four years later 
from a neighbouring island, made terrible havoc among 
the inhabitants. “During the first stages of the progress 
of the disease,” writes Mr Ellis, “whole families, from 
attending the sick, were simultaneously attacked with the 
dreadful complaint, and often buried in one common 
crave.’ ‘T'welve of the teachers perished, together with 
three-fourths of the entire population; but others soon 
replaced them, and the people steadily persevered in their 
search after truth. 

This destructive epidemic was imported from Tubuai, 
a small island not above twelve miles in circumference, 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1777, and was the scene 
of the first settlement attempted by the mutineers of the 
Bounty. There is reason to believe that its earliest inhabit- 
ants came from Rimatara in the latter part of the last 
century, and were driven thither by adverse winds. When 
visited by Mr Ellis in 1817, the people were few in number, 
scantily clad, and ill supplied with live stock, being able 


to spare only one solitary pig. They were not generally, 
however, of a hospitable disposition, and were divided into 
parties, constantly engaged in mutual warfare. Two or 
three natives of Palliser’s Islands begged the captain of Mr 
Ellis’s ship to give them a passage to Tahiti, whence they 
were sailing to their own homes when contrary winds 
drove them to Tubuai, where they had been forcibly de- 
prived of their canoe and other property because they had 
declared that Jehovah was the only true God, and that 
idols were senseless stocks and stones, Being asked why 
they did not defend themselves, they replied that their 
natural disposition and early habits would have impelled 

them to do so, as they belonged to a nation of man-eating 
_ warriors, but that, while at Tahiti, they had been taught 
the new religion, which forbade murder and required its 
followers to love even their enemies. | 

At a later period the Tubuaians, having heard of the 
renunciation of idolatry by many of the adjacent islands, 
requested the Tahitians to send them books and teachers, 
and in June 1822, Mr Nott, accompanied by two native 
teachers, disembarked on their shores. The messengers 


of peace arrived on the eve of an impending battle. The 


entire population was in arms; these in defence of their 
hereditary king, those in support of his rival. Mr Nott, 
however, happily succeeded in reconciling the antagonists, 
and no sooner was. peace concluded than both chiefs and 
warriors in each little army threw down their arms and 
embraced each other with every demonstration of gladness. 
Next day they all attended divine service, and listened 
with absorbed attention to Mr Nott’s exposition of the 
elemental principles of Christianity. On his departure he 
left two native teachers, but owing to the innate indolence 
, I 
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of the islanders some time elapsed ‘before they made a 
sensible impression. : 

The pestilence that proved so destructive to the inhabit- 
ants of the Austral Isles raged with great fury in Tubuai, 
but by 1826 idolatrous practices had entirely disappeared, 
though it cannot be said that much religious progress had 
been made, and three years later it was found necessary to 
exhibit some severity in quelling disorders, Considerable 
advancement in civilisation had, however, been accom- 
plished, and the islanders were in the enjoyment of many 
comforts hitherto unknown to them. 

To the westward of Tubuai, and in a northerly direction, 
the pretty island of Rimatara, measuring twenty miles in 
circumference, has also been brought within the humanising 
influences of Christianity. The population does not much 
exceed 300 souls, and was naturally of a mild, indolent 
character, though the female portion of the community was 
harshly and coarsely treated, being forced to cultivate the 
fields, while the men passed their time in ignoble pleasures 
and sloth. . Their first acquaintance with the existence of 
the Christian religion was derived from Rurutu, and in 
1822 two teachers were despatched from Borabora, one 
of the Society Islands, to give instruction in reading, 
writing, and, so. to speak, the preliminary doctrines of 
Christianity. 

When Mr Williams arrived, fifteen months sfeareints 
a chapel had been erected, with plastered walls and boarded 
floor, in which nearly the whole population assembled for 
the purpose of divine worship. Two years later Mr Bourne 
observed a marked improvement in the character and 
habits of the people, though they still continued to employ 
their women in a manner unsuitable to their sex. He 
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therefore convened a public meeting, at which he pleaded 
so warmly in favour of his clients, that it was unanimously 
resolved that “from that day forward the men should dig, 
plant, and prepare the food, and the women make cloth, 
bonnets, and attend to the household work.” This innova- 
tion turned out greatly to the advantage of both sexes, and 
to the undoubted enhancement of domestic virtue and 
happiness. The useful arts were also cultivated with 
success, and from every point of view the natives of Rima- 
tara have had good cause to congratulate themselves on 


the result of missionary labour among the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


One other island of this group remains to be mentioned, 


the conversion of whose inhabitants may be described as 
directly providential. It is named indifferently Rurutu 
and Ohetetoa, and was described by Captain Cook under 
the latter appellation. In circumference it does not exceed 
twelve miles, and is of volcanic origin, with a remarkably 
productive soil, Very little was known of its inhabitants 
until 1821, when a boat, containing a chief and a large 
party of his friends, was driven to Raiatea, after being for 
three weeks buffeted by storms. _ 

In the previous year the island had been desolated by 
an epidemic ascribed to the anger of their gods. In the 
hope of escaping from the fury of the enraged deities, two 
chiefs embarked in two large canoes, and, committing them- 
selves to the deep, finally reached Tubuai, one of the 
Austral cluster. After a reasonable time had been allowed 
for the pacification of the gods, the Rurutuans once more 
ventured out to sea with the intention of returning to their 
homes. One canoe was never again heard of. The other 
Struck on the reefs which surround Maurua, the most 
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westerly of the Society Islands, where the weary voyagers 
were hospitably entertained by the inhabitants. When 
sufficiently recovered, the Rurutuans proceeded to 
Raiatea, and for the first time came in contact with 
European missionaries. 

The social and domestic improvements introduced by 
these strangers naturally predisposed the storm-tossed 
islanders to become their pupils and submit to their 
guidance. After a little while the Rurutuans professed 
their desire not only to forsake their idols, but also that 
teachers should accompany them to their own island to 
undertake the instruction of their friends, At last an 
English captain, on his way to England round Cape Horn, 
generously offered to convey thither the Rurutuan chief 
Auura and his friends, together with two native Christians 
and their wives. On reaching their destination the 
teachers kneeled down, and rendered thanks to the Al- 
mighty for their safe arrival. It so happened that the spot 
on which they knelt was dedicated to Oro, and the awe- 
stricken islanders whispered to one another, “These men 
will die.” The strangers then lighted a fire, cooked their 
food, and sat down with: their wives to their simple meal, 
in a place that was tabaued, or set apart for sacred pur- 
poses. The natives now felt, assured that in the darkness 
of the night the offended gods would wreak a terrible 
vengeance upon the sinners who had thus set them at 
defiance.. On the morrow, when they found that no harm 
had befallen the. sacrilegious strangers, they leaped to the 
conclusion that their gods were impotent, and that they 
themselves had been duped. bay 

A meeting was accordingly convened, at which Auura 
recounted all the incidents of his voyage, and con- 
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cluded his speech with a vehement denunciation of 
Oro as the Evil Spirit, the author of all deceit, and 
demanded that his images should be destroyed and 
Jehovah proclaimed the Ruler of all things. To this 
the king and the other chiefs readily assented, and 
added, “ Behold, you say, O Auura, that we have souls 
—till now we never knew that man possessed a soul.” 
The two Christian teachers were then introduced, and 
proposed a crucial test of the truth of their doctrines. 
They suggested that, on the morrow, turtle, pork, and 


other kinds of food, which no woman could taste without 


incurring the immediate displeasure of the gods, should 
be cooked for themselves, their wives, and children, of 
which they would partake together in presence of as many 
as chose to attend. At the appointed time a great crowd 
was assembled; but when neither death, nor convulsion, 
nor any other form of disease overwhelmed their daring 
guests, they experienced an entire revulsion of feeling, and 
indignantly fired their temples, flung down the idols from 
their pedestals, and expressed their determination to em- 
brace Christianity. 

A month later all the idols that had not been destroyed 
were placed in a boat and sent to Raiatea, where they were 
publicly exhibited. ‘‘The chapel,” says Mr Williams, 
“was lighted up with ten chandeliers, made of wood 
neatly turned ; cocoa-nut shells were substituted for lamps. 
The middle chandelier held eighteen lights, twelve in the 
lower circle and six in the upper; the others held ten and 
twelve each. When lighted up, they presented to the 
natives a most brilliant appearance, and called forth ex- 
pressions of astonishment and delight.” The chief god of 
the Rurutuans, named Aa, was not only covered with little 
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gods outside his person, but twenty-four small images were 
taken out of a secret recess in his back, and held up to the 
derision of all beholders. 
Within fifteen months after Auura’s return from his 
singular voyage, a commodious church was erected, wattled, 
plastered, floored, and provided with seats. Many of the 
chiefs had assumed the European style of dress, and all 
were decently attired. The balustrade of the pulpit stair- 
case was supported by spears, converted, like their late 
owners, from homicidal intents to peaceful purposes. 
‘“‘ Not a vestige of idolatry was to be seen, not a god was 
to be found in the island,” is the remark made in 1822 
by Messrs Tyerman and Bennet, who had been deputed by 
the London Missionary Society to visit and report upon 
the various clusters of Christianised islands in the Southern 
Seas. The natives of Rurutu never relapsed after their 
first conviction of the folly of idol-worship, but went on 
surely and steadily, perfecting their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and striving to mould their conduct according 
to the precepts of their native teachers and missionary 
visitors. 
. In the year 1774 Captain Cook discovered an island to 
the westward of the Hervey group, to which he gave the 
appropriate name of Savage Island. This formerly in- 
hospitable spot presents to the sea a wall of perpendicular 
coral cliff 300 feet in height, rent here and there by chasms 
which constitute the ‘only inlets into the interior. The 
natives, subsequently estimated at 4000 souls, were in 
appearance and character not less repulsive than the land 
they inhabited, and would probably have remained in the 
game degraded condition to the present day had not the 
missionaries rightly judged that the lower they had fallen, 
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the greater was the necessity for raising them. Accord- 
ingly in 1830 Mr Williams attempted to place here two 
native teachers from Aitutake, but these were so appalled 


by the ferocity and utter barbarism of the islanders that. 


they shrank from the undertaking. As a last resource he 
induced two youths to accompany him to the Society 
Islands, in the hope that..on their return they would 
prepare their countrymen to receive fuller instruction. 
The terror of these lads as soon as they lost sight of land 


was truly pitiable. They tore their hair, refused to eat, 


drink, or sleep, and howled in the most dismal manner. 
Nothing could persuade them that they were not destined 
to be slaughtered, and they turned with loathing from the 
salted meat that was offered to them, under the impression 
that it was human flesh. On the third day, however, their 
courage returned on seeing a pig killed, and gradually they 
became interested in the novelties that surrounded them. 
The experiment, however, did not prove so successful as 
might have been desired. 

Shortly after their return to their native island, influenza 
broke out with much severity, and was laid to the door of 
the wanderers, one of whom was murdered together with 
his father, while the other escaped-with a companion, 


named Peniamina, to a whaler that was cruising off the 


shore. The latter proceeded to Samoa, where he was 
converted to Christianity, and where he resided many 
years. 

In 1845 Peniamina volunteered to return to Savage 
Island, though conscious of the great danger he incurred. 
As soon as he had landed, the natives insisted that his 
chest and Samoan boat should be taken back to the ship, 
lest they should introduce some new disease, until he 
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pointed out that they were made of the same wood as their 


own canoes. For himself, he said that he was their fellow- 
countryman, and had no power to give or avert disease. 
Then he spoke to them of the immortality of the soul, of 
God the Creator and Father, of Jesus Christ the Redeemer, 
of the Holy Spirit the Teacher and Comforter. “The 
hearts of many,” says Mr Turner, “ were touched, and they 
wished him to be spared.” Others were for putting him 
to death before sickness overtook them ; but, while they 
were still disputing, the night came on, and his life was 
spared till the morning. No one at first would afford him 
any shelter. He was told to lie under a tree, or betake 
himself to a ruined fortification. He tried the latter, but 
the rain fell heavily, and he wandered about to keep him- 
self warm. Some one in pity gave him food, and at last 
he was admitted into a house, and suffered to repose in 
peace. 

On the following morning he was constrained to open 
his chest and show its contents, most of which were taken 
from him. By degrees the islanders began to listen to him 
with curiosity, which soon ripened into interest. The 
priests at length took alarm, but it was then too late. The 
seventh day was set apart for religious service, family 
prayer became customary, and a blessing was asked before 
each meal, A desire, too, sprang up to visit other islands, 
especially those in which English missionaries resided. 
Actual idolatry seems to have ceased before this time, the 
oreat national image having been broken to pieces and 
cast into the sea, on suspicion of having produced an 
epidemic. The spirits of their ancestors were, however, 
reverentially adored; and it was believed that, while souls 
in general repaired after death to a region under the earth, 
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there was reserved for the more fortunate a home in the 
skies where night was unknown. Though many of the 


islanders wished to accompany Mr Turner to Samoa at 


the time of his second visit in 1848, he was able to 
accommodate only two of the eager volunteers. 

From that time the name of the island lost its peculiar 
applicability, and eleven years later Mr Turner was able 
to record a remarkable change in the people and country. 
“Instead of nudity,” he observes, “and the long dishevelled 
hair flying in the wind, or fast in a coil between the teeth, 
all have their hair cut short, and at least a wrapper, or kilt 
of some kind, from the waist down below the knee,” The 
chapel, capable of containing 500 seats, had become too 
small, and a larger one was about to be built. The num- 
ber of avowed non-Christians, indeed, was reduced to ten ; 
but the majority of the converts were as yet very partially 
instructed in the essential articles of their new religion. 

A good road, six feet wide, had been made round the 
island, and the primitive hovels of the natives were being 
replaced by comfortable houses. The dwellings of the 
teachers were all that could be desired. One of them is 
described as ‘‘quite a palace of a place, eighty feet by 
thirty, divided into seven apartments, well plastered, 
finished with doors and venetians, and furnished with 
tables, chairs, sofas, and bedsteads.” Round each of the 
five schoolhouses and teachers abodes a village was 


formed, governed by its own magistrates, and obedient to 


the laws. Pigs, fowls, yams, taro, sugar-cane, and arrow- 
root were freely bartered for calico, shirts, knives, hatchets, 
and other useful articles. The number of children, too, 
had greatly increased, while women were recognised as 
companions and equals, There was no longer any desire 
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to attack foreigners, or to murder such of their own people 
as had left the island and returned. Food also had 
come plentiful since the custom had ceased of destroying 

- the plantations of the deceased, as a provision for the life 


beyond the grave. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SAMOA, OR NAVIGATORS’ ISLANDS. 


Savaii— Upolu — Manono — Aborima — Tutuila — Massacre of the 
French—Visited by missionaries—Fauea—Death of Tamafainga 
—Fauea’s speech—Friendly reception—Mr Williams’s narrow 
escape—Incidents in landing—Malietoa and his bride—Second 

-. missionary visit—Progress—Renunciation of “ Etus”—‘ Papo” 
sentenced to be drowned—Material advantages of Christianity 
—Unprincipled foreigners—Missionary labours—Samoan mis- 
sionary seminary—Native inquiries—Civil war—Peace. 


OF the numerous clusters of islands set like gems in the 
Southern Seas there are none more richly picturesque than 
the group known to its inhabitants as the Samoa, though 
by European writers commonly called the Navigators’ 
Islands, that being the name conferred upon them by 
De Bougainville, by reason of the great numbers of canoes 
he observed flitting to and fro along the coast. It does 
not appear, however, that the Samoan islanders are of a 
more adventurous disposition than the natives of other 
Polynesian clusters, though they were then. so far in 
advance of some of their neighbours that they had learned 
to construct boats with separate planks sewn together with 
cinet, a strong thread obtained from the cocoa-nut husk. 
For all that, they seldom lose sight of land, but confine 
their voyages to short trips from one island to another. 

In this way they are constantly upon the water, for the 
group contains ten inhabited islands, extending 200 miles 
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from east to west. - Savali, which is the largest and most 
westerly, is described as “a lovely island 150 miles in 
- circumference, and covered with vegetation as far as the 
eye can reach.” The mountains in the interior rise to the 


height of 4000 feet, and may be seen from a distance of | 


fifty miles, It is divided by a channel, varying from ten 
to fifteen miles in width, from Upolu, another beautiful 
island 130 miles in circumference, and also conspicuous 
from afar through its verdant highlands, from two to three 
thousand feet above the sea. Between these considerable 
islands, and attached to the latter by a shoal and reef, lies 
the islet of Manono, only five miles in circumference, but 
distinguished for the warlike character of its inhabitants. 
Instead of being subject to either of its powerful neighbours, 
it possesses settlements in both, and its people are honoured 
by the title of Malo, or the Victorious. It is true they 
have more than once been hard pressed, but in such cases 
they have retired for a time to the wellnigh inaccessible 
rock of Aborima, whence in due time they again descended 
to conquer, This rocky islet is about two miles in circum- 
ference and nearly 300 feet in height. It is, in fact, an 
extinct crater with a breach in one side; but so narrow is 
the passage that not even a canoe could enter without the 
consent of the occupants of the isle, The interior of the 
basin is lined, as it were, with the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, affording a striking contrast to the sterility of the 
precipitous cliffs which form the exterior coating. In war- 
time the people of Manono conveyed their families and 
portable effects to this stronghold, and thus unencumbered, 
were able to fight to the bitter end. 

Forty miles to the eastward of Upolu, the romantic 
island of Tutuila has long since redeemed the odious 
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character it acquired through the massacre of M. de Langle 
and eleven of his comrades, belonging to the unfortunate 
expedition commanded by La Perouse. It extends some 
eighty miles in circuit, and rises in the centre to a con- 
siderable altitude. 

Fifty miles further in an easterly direction lie the two 
insignificant islets of Orosenga and Ofu, and beyond 
these again the circular island of Manua, of bold aspect 
and lofty elevation, but formerly inhabited by a conquered, 
oppressed, and timid people. In addition to these there 
are three small inhabited islets, and several uninhabited, 
The population of the group is estimated at about 35,000, 
of pure Malay origin without any admixture of negro 
blood, 

The existence of the Samoan cluster was first made 
known to European geographers by the French navigator 
De Bougainville, who visited them in 1768, Twenty 
years elapsed before another European vessel sighted those 
picturesque shores, and this time also the honour fell to 
France, together with a signal disaster. While a part of 
the crew landed on the island of Tutuila, a large number 
of natives went off to La Perouse’s ship and engaged in 
barter, with the usual amount of pilfering. One of them 
being caught in the act was ruthlessly shot, and died on 
reaching the shore. His infuriated fellow-countrymen at 
once fell upon the party in the boats, who only escaped 
after a savage conflict, with the loss of M. de Langle and 
eleven others. The dead, whether natives or Frenchmen, 
were wrapped in cloth and interred without mutilation or 
outrage. It does not appear from the French account of 
this melancholy transaction that the natives had received 
any provocation, and the cluster accordingly acquired an 
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evil reputation. The bight in which it took place has 
ever since borne the name of Massacre Bay, as though 
the slaughter had been all on one side, and until the 
missionary epoch few captains cared to risk their crew or 
craft among such a bloodthirsty people. Captain Edwards 
of H.M.’s ship Pandora, indeed, is said to have determined 
the position of several members of the group in 1791; and 
the Russian Kotzebue claims to have spent several days 
among them in 1824, but his narrative is so full of errors 
that it is utterly worthless. 

During a short visit to the Friendly Islands in 1830, 
Messrs Williams and Barff became acquainted with a 
Samoan chief named Fauea, who was very anxious that 
his countrymen should be instructed in the “ new religion.” 
He is represented as an exceptionally sensible and intel- 
ligent barbarian, actuated chiefly by motives of personal 
ambition and interest, but who, during his eleven years of 
expatriation, had learned to respect the spiritual and 
humanising influences of Christianity. His wife appears 
to have been a truly estimable woman, and a sincere Chris- 
tian, and subsequently co-operated with the missionaries in 
a highly efficient manner. Those gentlemen, it may well 
be imagined, were not a little pleased when Fauea asked 
permission to accompany them on their projected mission 
to his fellow-islanders, and they frankly admit that their 
early successes were largely due to his shrewdness and 
discretion. 

_ For instance, he counselled them to restrain their native 
teachers from premature denunciations of the Samoan 
pastimes and social usages, The first thing was to make 
their hearers wise ; that is, teach them to think, and when 
their hearts were afraid, they would of themselves put 
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away that which is evil. He further warned the mission- 
aries that they must expect a fierce and dangerous opposi- 
tion’ on the part of Tamafainga, a savage and tyrannical 
chieftain, who was supposed to be an incarnation of one 
of the principal war-gods. Though detested by the people 
for his cruelty and inordinate profligacy, he was too much 
dreaded for any one to venture to oppose his will, in either 
small things or great. At last, however, his lust and 
arrogance became so intolerable that a plot was formed for 
his destruction. Accordingly one night, while he was 
engaged in dalliance with some wanton damsels, at a dis- 
tant part of the island of Savaii, the house was suddenly 
surrounded by a band of armed men. With a desperate 
effort Tamafainga broke through his assailants, and fled 
towards the shore, but was overtaken, attacked at disad- 
vantage, and beaten to death by clubs. Unaware of this 
barbarous deed, which was perpetrated only a few days 
before the Messenger of Peace arrived in those waters, 
Fauea’s first inquiry, asked in trembling accents, was, 
“Where is Tamafainga?” And when the people in the 
canoes answered, “ Oh, he is dead, he is dead!” he danced 
and capered about the deck, crying aloud, “The devil is 
dead ! the devil is dead! Our work isdone. The devil is 
dead!” It was afterwards acknowledged on all hands 
that the introduction of Christianity would have been, 
humanly speaking, impossible had this wretch been alive 
when the missionaries first landed on his island. 

Having suffered much from influenza, and from the 
effects of a furious storm, every one on board the little 
vessel was anxious to go on shore, and it was with infinite 
satisfaction that the teachers and their families, with 
such of the passengers and crew as were invalided, found 
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themselves once more on dry land. Their respite, how- 
ever, only added to their disappointment, when, owing to 
the ship dragging her anchors and drifting out to sea, 
they were compelled to return hastily on board. 

In the meantime Fauea had not been idle, Numbers of 
the islanders having climbed the ship’s sides, he told them 
of the wonders that had been wrought in the Society and 
Friendly Isles, especially in putting an end to the mur- 
derous warfare that had incessantly raged for so many 
generations. He dwelt, indeed, chiefly upon the material 
advantages to be expected from receiving Christian instruc- 
tion. He bade his gaping audience to compare their own 
condition with that of the foreigners, “Their heads are 
covered,” he continued, “while ours are exposed to the 
heat of the sun and the wet of the rain; their bodies are 
clothed all over with beautiful cloth, while we have nothing 
but a bandage of leaves round our waist; they have clothes 
upon their very feet, while ours are like the dogs; and 
then look at their axes, their scissors, and their other 
property, how rich they are.” 

Such arguments as these were readily appreciated, and 
prepared the minds of the Samoans to accord at least a 
friendly hearing to their strange visitors, who asked for 
nothing but leave to do them good. Great, likewise, was 
their astonishment when one, more inquisitive than his 
fellows, pulled off the missionaries’ shoes and discovered 
that their feet had no toes, until he was taught the mystery 
of stockings. ‘ ee 

It was on Sunday that the Messenger of Peace was forced 
again to put out to sea, but on Tuesday morning she anchored 
in safety at Sapapalii, a large village of Savaii on the shore 
of the straits which divide that island from Upolu. 
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Malietoa, the chief, was absent at the time in the latter 
island, waging a destructive war to avenge the murder of 
the monster Tamafainga. His brother, however, exhibited 
the utmost friendliness, and despatched messengers to 
acquaint the chief with the arrival of these guests from 
beyond the seas. While these were occupied in sending 
ashore the property of the teachers, they observed that the 
mountains on the opposite side of the channel were 
enveloped. in fire and smoke, and were informed that 
Malietoa had won a battle that morning, and, according to 
the customs of his ancestors, had consigned to the flames 
the houses, plantations, women, children, and invalids of 
the conquered faction. In the course of the afternoon the 
bloodstained victor arrived, and was invited into the 
cabin. As the rain was descending heavily, and his ‘only 
article of attire was a girdle of leaves, the old warrior 
seemed well pleased when a large piece of Tahitian cloth 
was wrapped round his shivering body. He also expressed 
himself in favourable terms as to the object of the mission, 
and promised that, as soon as hostilities had ceased, he 
would place himself under the tuition of the Christian 
teachers. He very narrowly missed, however, the irre- 
parable mischance of blowing Mr Williams to pieces, The 
captain of the vessel, taking alarm at the number of 
islanders who swarmed over the boarding-nettings and 
covered the deck, had loaded a blunderbuss with eight 
bullets, and then replaced it on the rest. Observing this 
formidable weapon, Malietoa took it down, and, accidentally 
turning the muzzle towards the missionary, was about to 
pull the trigger when some one exclaimed, ‘‘ Stop! perhaps 
it is loaded.” The ejaculation was only just in time to 
prevent a most melancholy mishap. | 
K 
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During the night the Messenger of Peace was carried by 
the current out of sight of the landing-place, but fancying 
the distance could not be above ten or a dozen miles, the 
two missionaries determined to pull their own boat to the. 


shore. It soon became evident that they were much out 


in their reckonings, and they had to strain at the oar from 
ten in the morning till past eight in the evening, the boat, 
besides, being so leaky that .it could scarcely be kept 
afloat. The lodgings provided for them being some little 
way from the water-side, Mr Williams began to show 
symptoms of fatigue while making his way through the 
eager and curious throng. A young chief thereupon made 
some remark to the people, and in an instant he was 
seized by a number of stout fellows, some holding his legs, 
others his arms, while the rest placed a hand or poked a 
finger under his back, and in this sprawling attitude he 
was rapidly borne along for half a mile, and finally set 
down in presence of Malietoa and his principal wife, 
After a mutual exchange of good wishes, the missionaries 
proceeded to the teachers’ residence, and before retiring to 
their well-earned repose, had to bleed and administer 
medicines to those who were suffering from influenza. 
Not an article of any kind had been injured or purloined 
by the natives, though many canoes had been employed in 
bringing off the teachers’ things from the vessel, and many 
strange hands had carried them from the shore to the 
house. The only objects about which anxiety was for a 
time entertained were the children, for whosoever under- 
took the charge of a child carried it off in the first instance 
to his own home, where he killed and baked a pig, and 
regaled his tiny guest with whatever he deemed most 
delicate and dainty. 
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Four of the teachers and their wives were afterwards 
placed under the protection of Malietoa, who pledged 
himself to “become a worshipper of Jehovah” so soon 
as the war was brought to a conclusion, while the others 
were consigned to his brother Tamalelangi, whose name 
signifies Son of the Skies. Each of these chieftains was 
presented with two shirts—one white, the other red— 
several yards of English print, three axes, three hatchets, 
a few strings of sky-blue beads, some knives and scissors, 
a few small looking-glasses, hammers, chisels, gimlets, 
fish-hooks, and nails, The presents to Malietoa enabled 
that chief to add another wife to his already too numerous 
collection. In return for some axes and a few other 
articles, he obtained from her parents a tall, beautiful young 
girl about eighteen years of age, and Mr Williams was 
informed that the principal chiefs usually purchased their 
wives after this fashion, the young women seldom refusing 
their assent to the bargain, no matter how old or ugly their 
future husband may be, provided he has paid handsomely 
for their possession. | 

The missionaries appear to have been present at the 
ceremony which passéd for marriage, an act of deference 
to old usages that might well have been avoided. The 
deportment of the bride is described as “pleasingly 
modest,’ though her apparel left much to be desiral. 
“ Her dress,” we are told, “ was a fine mat, fastened round 
the waist, reaching nearly to her ankles; while a wreath — 
of leaves and flowers, ingeniously and tastefully entwined, 
decorated her brow. The upper part of her person was 
anointed with sweet-scented cocoa-nut oil, and tinged 
partially with a rouge prepared from the turmeric root, 
and round her neck were two rows of large blue beads.” 
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The old chief prudently carried his new bride with him to 
the scene of hostilities, lest she should return to her 
parents in his absence, and put him to the charge of 
repurchasing her. 

About “twenty moons” after this satisfactory introduc- 
tion of the “new religion” into the Samoan group, Mr 
Williams returned to those islands, partly to form a better 
judgment as to its chance of ultimate success, and partly 
to leave a native teacher at Manono, in fulfilment of a 
promise he had made to its gigantic chief, Matetau. An 
uninterrupted run of 800 miles in five days from Rarotonga 
brought him to Manua, the people of which crowded round 
the Messenger of Peace in their canoes, declaring them- 
selves to be “Sons of the Word,” waiting for “a religion 
ship” that should leave with them some persons called 
missionaries to teach them all about Jesus Christ. Touch- 
ing at Orosenga and Ofu, Mr Williams was pained to 
learn that no tidings of the gospel had reached those islets, 
and that muskets and powder were still in request. 
Skirting the coast of Tutuila, however, he came upon a 
small settlement of about fifty nominal Christians, who had 
been converted in a piecemeal sort of way by a native 
of the island, who every now and then crossed over to the 
teachers left in 1830, and after acquiring as much instruc- 
tion as he could digest at a time, returned to his home to 
impart what he had learned to his neighbours. The religi- 
ous information thus obtained was necessarily meagre and 
defective ; but it had sufficed to reclaim the natives from 


the savage usages of their ancestors, and to prepare them 


for a more perfect initiation into the divine mysteries, 
In the two principal islands, however, of Savaii and 
Upolu, some real progress had been made: a church had 
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been erected at the head settlement capable of seating 700 
worshippers, and upwards of thirty villages had placed 
themselves under the guidance of the Christian teachers, 
The women appeared to be the most intractable, being 


incorrigibly indolent and addicted to pleasure, and obsti- . 


nately refusing to cover the upper part of their persons. 
The old chief, Malietoa, had fortunately been much more 
manageable, and instead of a mere girdle of leaves round 
his loins, he now wore a white shirt and waistcoat, and “a 
_beautifully-wrought mat as a substitute for trousers.” On 
more essential points he gave still greater satisfaction. 
At the termination of the war, and on the completion of 
the chapel, he had called his family together and announced 
his intention to become a Son of the Word; but his faith 
was so faltering, that he forbade his sons to follow his 


example for at least a month, by which time it would be 


known if his old gods had power to destroy him. As no 
evil, however, had befallen him in the space of three weeks, 
the youths persuaded their father to allow them also to 
profess Christianity, and almost the entire population at 
the same time renounced their ancient superstitions, _ 
The Samoans not being actually idolaters, there were no 
images to break; but every chief believed in his own 


peculiar god, whose spirit resided in some particular bird, 


fish, insect, or reptile. It was lawful and harmless to eat 
of the incarnation of another man’s god ; but whoso partook 
of the object in which his own god had fixed his dwelling, 
would, it was believed, certainly perish in terrible agony, for 
the offended deity would remove into his vitals, and there 
produce the animal in which he had previously resided. 
A vessel from New South Wales, it is said, once touched 
at one of these islands, the captain of which had a cockatoo 
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that talked, A chief happening to be in the cabin while 
the skipper and his bird were, so to speak, talking together, 
rushed upon deck in terror, and sprang into the sea, calling 
upon all to follow him, for the captain had his devolo on 
board. Asa test, then, of their sincerity, Malietoa’s sons 
invited a large party of their kinsfolk and friends to come 
and see them dine off the fish that had been their etu. 
Though determined to go through with the experiment, 
the young men swallowed each morsel with fear and 
trembling, and immediately afterwards drank a large dose 
of cocoa-nut oil and salt water, to avert the expected 
consequences of such daring impiety. Their health 
remaining unaffected, they and their friends became con- 
vinced of the impotence of the gods they had hitherto 
venerated. 


The most dreaded of the national gods was probably 


Papo, who presided over war, and was represented by a 
piece of old rotten matting, three yards long and four 
inches wide, which was attached to the canoe of their 
principal. leader when going forth to war upon other 
islands. At a meeting convened for the purpose of 
deciding what was to be done with this obsolete deity, it 
was proposed to destroy the matting by fire; but the 
suggestion was received with horror, and it was finally 
resolved that it should be sunk in the depths of the ocean, 
drowning being judged a less painful death than burning, 
A weighty stone was accordingly tied up in the matting, 
which was placed on board a new canoe in the presence 
of several influential chiefs. The native teachers, however, 
very unwisely interposed, and begged that Papo might be 
given to them to preserve as a relic, and, their request 

being granted, it was afterwards sent to England to be 
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preserved in the very interesting museum of the London 
Missionary Society. Nevertheless, the report went abroad 


that the mighty war-god had been drowned, and that 


consequently there was nothing thenceforth to be feared 
from his fierce wrath, 

The Samoan Islanders, it is evident, were careful not to 
commit themselves with undue precipitation to a change 
in their religious and social life. Though convinced with- 
out much difficulty of the folly of their ancient practices, 
they were slow to comprehend the spirit and tenor of 
Christianity, Their motives for deciding upon the adoption 
of the new religion were, for the most part, founded on 
the prospect of obtaining certain immediate and material 
advantages, and are frankly exposed in the following 
speech, delivered by a chief to a considerable concourse 
of his countrymen. “It is my wish,” he said, “that the 
Christian religion should become universal amongst us. 
I look at the wisdom of these worshippers of Jehovah, and 
see how superior they are to us in every respect. Their 
ships are like floating houses, so that they can traverse 
the tempest-driven ocean for months with perfect safety ; 
whereas, if a breeze blow upon our canoes, they are in an 
instant upset, and we sprawling in the sea, Their persons, 
also, are covered from head to foot in beautiful clothes, 
while we wear nothing but a girdle of leaves. Their axes 
are so hard and sharp, that with them we can easily fell 
our trees and do our work; but with our stone axes we 
must dub, dub, dub, day after day, before we can cut 


down a single tree. Their knives, too, what valuable 


things they are! how quickly they cut up our pigs, com- 
pared with our bamboo knives! Now, I conclude that 
the God who has given to his white worshippers these 
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valuable things must be wiser than our gods, for they 
have not given the like to us. We all want these articles, 
and my proposition is that the God who ait them should 
be our God,” 

It may easily be conceived that reasoning of this kind was 
not likely to be thrown away upon these semi-intelligent bar- 
barians, whose understandings, however dark and dormant, 
were quite capable of appreciating the superiority of the 
white foreigners in all that regards the products of art and 
industry. Unfortunately, they were not able to distinguish 
between one class of foreigners and another. Had they 
simply listened to the missionaries and their appointed 
teachers, they would soon have been reclaimed from their 
most flagitious vices, and would gradually have become 
Christians in deed as well as in name. But in their 
impatience to become Sons of the Word they welcomed 
the presence of runaway sailors, and.other ignorant and 
depraved vagabonds, who sanctioned indulgence in all 
their old customs, provided they met together at stated 
periods for a semblance of public worship. Naturally 
enough, such laxity was preferred by the majority of the 
native population to the purer and self-denying precepts 
inculcated by the missionaries, 

Mr Turner makes mention of an Englishman who had 
the audacity even to administer the Holy Sacrament, 
Once in the year his disciples came from great distances. 
loaded with provisions of all kinds, and made much rejoic- 
ing. For the chiefs and their wives there was a special 
-quasi-religious service, at which bits of taro and sips of 
cocoa-nut water imitated the consecrated elements. After 
this the assembly separated till the next annual gathering, 
and went each his own way, refusing themselves nothing, 


and practising all the social abominations of their fore- 
fathers. 

In 1836 six missionaries were sent out from England 
to prosecute the work commenced by Messrs Williams 
and Barff, and to a great degree succeeded in counteracting 
the selfish devices of these illiterate and unscrupulous 
adventurers. Four years later, Messrs Nisbet and Turner, 
fleeing for:their lives from Tanna, were added to the 
mission, and contributed largely to the more perfect 
instruction of the Samoan Islanders. 

Missionary life in the South Seas, even in 1840, meant 
hard labour, much personal privation, and frequent dis- 
couragement, Mr Turner's sphere of duties embraced “ a 
district on the south side of Upolu, containing sixteen 
villages, scattered along the coast about twenty miles, and 
embracing a population of three thousand. All the ordi- 
nary organisations of missionary labour had been com- 


menced,:such as week-day and Sunday schools, Sabbath 


services, weekly meetings for prayer and exhortation. A 
church, too, had been formed, and every village was under 
the care of a teacher, who was authorised to preach.” In 
addition to these legitimate duties, he was compelled to 
act also in a medical capacity, and was daily consulted by 
twenty to fifty patients. As it happened, he had picked 
up a little surgical knowledge while a student at the 
Glasgow University, but much regretted his ignorance of 
obstetric practice. As the result of his own experience, 
Mr Turner strongly advises “all young men preparing for 
missionary work among a heathen people to devote a year 
or two at least almost exclusively to such matters.” Hav- 
ing obtained some vaccine lymph, he and his brother 
missionaries vaccinated the entire population, and not a 
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native in the Samoan cluster ever suffered from smallpox 
during his lengthened residence on those islands. Nor 
were the people ungrateful, and scarce a day passed 
a without baskets of fish and taro being spontaneously 
‘ brought to his house in token of goodwill. 

In 1844 Messrs Turner and Hardie were appointed to 
found and establish an educational institution, with a view 
to prepare an efficient native agency. A plot of land, 
covering some twenty-five acres, was accordingly purchased 
from the natives, upon which suitable buildings were 
erected, and in the same autumn the Samoan Mission 
Seminary was opened for the reception of pupils. The 
general result has been highly satisfactory, and in the 
course of_fifteen years 263 young men were sent out as 
teachers to various islands, of whom only five turned out 
badly, while, including students not specially intended for 
a missionary career, and teachers’ wives—married couples 
being preferred to single men—upwards of a thousand 
individuals had received instruction, of at least a civilising 
character, That the native teachers were fully qualified 
4 for the work required of them, even after a four years’ 
q % | course of training, is not to be supposed, but the ground- 
work had been laid: for a more perfect superstructure. 
q Some of their inquiries, noted by Mr Turner, are suffici- 
tt ently naive. For instance, one asks, “ What is meant by 
q tears put in God’s bottle ?” another, ‘“‘ If we feel sleepy at 
. prayers, should we open our eyes?” and a third, “If we 
are repairing a-chapel, is it right to take our dinner in- 
side?” A fourth is puzzled by the word ‘cymbal,’ and 


ones 


would like to have a more definite idea as to ‘*‘ the two 


wishes to know if it is “an animal or what?” A fifth 


Troublesome Questions. 


daughters of the horse-leech,” while a sixth is curious as to 


the exact stature of Zaccheus—“ how many feet do you 
suppose?” A seventh is not quite sure whether Isaiah 
lived before or after Christ ; an eighth inquires if Joseph 
of Arimathea is the Joseph who was sold by his brethren ; 
while others are troubled about beating a child, or shaving 
on the Sabbath-day. These, however, are minor blemishes, 
and the confusion about chronology is partly attributed to 
the fact that the Samoans were familiar with the New 
Testament before they were introduced to the older Scrip- 
tures. 

Of the humanising effect of even the quite preliminary 


knowledge of Christianity acquired by these islanders, many 


instances were given in the disastrous civil war that broke 
out in 1848. During the nine years’ struggle, which ter- 
minated in the establishment of liberty and equality between 
the different provinces, as well as islands, of the Samoan 


group, much blood was idly shed, many acts of useless” 
cruelty perpetrated, and a very common tendency exhibited 


to relapse into their ancient barbarism; but the missionaries 
were never molested or injured, and were allowed free access 
to both armies. “We gave,” says Mr Turner, “medicine 
to their sick, dressed their wounds, and were admitted 
to any part of their forts every Sabbath-day to conduct 
religious services. Throughout all the nine years they 
never fought on a Sabbath. Even when the war was at 
its height, and one of the principal forts closely hemmed 
in, [ have passed with perfect freedom on the Sabbath 


from the trenches of the besiegers to the fort of the 


besieged, and was received and listened’ to at both places 
with the greatest respect.’ The exhortations of the 
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missionaries at length prevailed. The peace-party became - 
too strong for the chiefs whose selfish ambition had origin- 
ated and maintained the internecine strife, and the war 
terminated in the freedom of the people, and in a firmer 
persuasion of the excellence of Christian principles. 


* 


CHAPTER XL 


THE MARQUESAS. THE DANGEROUS ARCHIPELAGO. 


The Spaniards at Tahuata—Captain Cook in Resolution Bay—The 
first missionaries—Defection of Mr Harris—Mr Crook’s devoted- 
ness—General description of the group—Cannibalism—Personal 
appearance of the natives—Tatauing—Failure of the missionaries 
and teachers—The Low or Dangerous Archipelago. 


5 


It has already been stated that a chain of insular moun- 
tains of volcanic origin extends from the Bay of Bengal in 
a south-easterly direction. Of this chain the most easterly 
link consists of a group of islands discovered in 1595 by 
Alvaro Mendana de Neyra, a Spanish navigator, who 
called them the Marquesas, in honour of his patron, the 
Marquis Mendoza, Viceroy of Peru, The natives, however, 
had little reason to congratulate themselves on the results 
of their first intercourse with Europeans. Confiding in 
their apparent gentleness and simplicity, Mendana sent 
his lieutenant, Manriquez, on shore at Tahuata, or Santa 
Christina, to obtain a supply of water; but the islanders, 
probably imagining that the boats’ crews wanted only 
enough for their own drinking, brought them a small 
quantity in cocoa-nut shells, together with a present of 
fruit. Manriquez thereupon gave them several large jars 
to fill, with which they speedily decamped, quite possibly 
under the impression that these coveted articles were 
intended as a return for their little civilities, Be that as 
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it may, the Spaniards fired -upon them with fatal effect. 
Three days afterwards Mendana himself landed, celebrated 
mass on the shore, and, taking possession of the island in 
the name of his sovereign, sowed some patches of Indian 
corn. On his return to his ship he left Manriquez on 
‘shore to complete the work he had in hand, when that 
officer again became embroiled in a quarrel, which he 
settled by shooting a considerable number of the male 
savages, while their wives and children filed into the woods 
and to the mountains. 

No further mention of these islands occurs until 1774, 
when Captain Cook anchored in Resolution Bay, and 
opened a friendly barter with the natives. These, however, 
could not keep their hands from picking and stealing, and 
one of their number being detected in the act was mortally 
wounded by.a gun-shot. An explanation ensued, and 
things went on more pleasantly during the few days that 
the English expedition remained at that anchorage. The 
Marquesas were subsequently visited by the French 
navigator Le Marchand, and a little later by Lieutenant 
Hergest. in the Daedalus store-ship. The last-named 
officer seems to have displayed both firmness and forbear- 
ance, and is said to have left a favourable impression. 

In 1798 the Duff missionary-ship arrived in Resolution 
Bay, and on the following morning Messrs Harris and 
Crook were courteously received by a local chief, who 
placed at their disposal one of his best houses. It was 
but. a rude contrivance, and the furniture consisted merely 
of a mat, several calabashes, some fishing-tackle, and a few 
spears. The prospect, in short, was so discouraging that 
Mr Harris lost heart, and took a week to make up his 
mind whether he would stay or decline the forbidding 


« enterprise, . At the end of that period his effects were 
landed; but early one morning, a few days later, a native 
swam off to the ship and informed the captain that the 
terrified missionary had passed the night wandering about 
the beach, after losing nearly all his goods and chattels. 


A boat was thereupon sent for him, and he was safely 


taken on board, though in a lamentable state of mental 
prostration. His pusillanimity, however, served as a foil 
to his colleague’s constancy and noble resolution to do his 
duty. It has seldom happened to any one to undertake 
such a mission under such peculiarly disheartening cir- 
cumstances, but Mr Crook stood by the banner of his faith 
and acquitted himself as a true Christian warrior. - 

The Marquesas are formed by two clusters—the one 
consisting of five, the other of eight islands, The former, 
or south-eastern group, comprises Tahuata or Santa Chris- 
tina, Hivaoa or La Dominica, Mohotane or San Pedro, 
Fatuhiva or La Madalena, and Fetuuku or Hood’s Island. 
The latter, or north-westerly group, are sometimes called 
the Washington Islands, and include Nukuhiva or Sir H. 
Martin’s Island, Uapou or Trevenian’s Island, Huakuka or 
Riou's Island, Hergest’s Island, and Robert’s Island. 

The Marquesas are simply mountain-tops rising out of the 
waves to the height of two to three thousand feet. Being 


unprotected by coral-reefs, the sea breaks at the foot of the 


highlands, without the intervention of the level productive 
belt that is found in the neighbouring groups. In the 
valleys, however, there is sufficient cultivable ground to 


meet the wants of the population, and nowhere does the 


bread-fruit attain to a higher degree of perfection. The 
mountains are clothed with a luxuriant vegetation to their 
summits, and fertilising streams descend in cascades from 
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the heights and sweep through the narrow vales, amines « 
are of frequent occurrence, owing to the indolence of the 
natives, who trust to their crops of bread-fruit; and, when 
these fail, slaughter their ‘wives, ‘children, and parents, 
whose flesh, when baked or stewed, they ravenously devour. 
Here, too, human sacrifices are eaten by the priests, instead 
of being buried, or suspended from trees, as was customary 
in’ most, of the Polynesian groups, Indeed it is stated 
that the priests occasionally pretend to fall into a sort of 
trance, during which a supernatural communication is 
made to them. that: near; sucli:a. place ;a :person: of such 
a description)-will be; seén, who ‘must be delivered. up to 
them: The credulous natives to whom ‘this vision is 
related: immediately lay in wait near the spot indicated, 
and should any individual happen to pass that way bearing 
the slightest resemblance to the description given by the 
priest, he is straightway seized and carried off to the 
marae, where he is speedily killed, cooked, and eaten. 
ot the priests alone are subject to this depraved appetite. 
All classes-are afflicted with the same morbid desire to 
feed upon human ‘flesh. It is in the hope of obtaining 
dead bodies for a feast that wars are so constantly waged 
between. different chiefs. Skulls are worn as_ trophies, 
human bones are made into objects of domestic use, human 
hair ornaments their weapons. It is almost superfluous 
to add that.the.inhabitants of these islands are usually 
described. as wild,: ferocious savages, prone to thieving, 

and grossly licentious above their fellows. | 

Their personal appearance, however, is decidedly:in their 
favour. The men are tall, muscular, and active; while the 
swwomen are admired for the gracefulness of. their move- 
ts and the vivacity of their disposition, Their dress is 
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made from the inner bark of the paper-mulberry,—though 
cotton of superior quality thrives abundantly,—and consists 
of ‘“‘a broad bandage worn round the waist, and a large 
4} ~~ square piece like a shawl cast loosely over the upper part 
os of the body, tied in a knot on one shoulder, and reaching 
a below the knees.” The hair is dressed in two ways. 
‘| Either the forepart of the head is shaved, or else the . 
bi! entire skull with the exception of two patches, one above a 
each ear, the hair of which is tied up in a knot. But ’ 
their chief distinction lies in their tatauing, in which they 
excel all other peoples. The colouring matter is jet black, 
which gives to the outer skin a bluish or dark slate-coloured 
hue. In the case of the men the entire body is often 
covered with stripes and figures. ‘‘The face,’ says Mr 
Ellis, “is sometimes divided into different compartments, 
each of which receives a varied shade of colour; sometimes 
it is covered with broad stripes, crossing each other at 
right angles; and sometimes it is crowded with sharks, 
lizards, and figures of other animals, delineated with 
considerable spirit, freedom, and accuracy, frequently with 
open mouths, or extended claws, so as to give the counte- 
nance a most repulsive and frightful aspect.” 
The operation itself is a tedious and painful process. The 
colouring matter, obtained by pulverising and mixing with 
oil the blackened ashes of the candle-nut, is driven through 
‘the skin by an oblong piece of human bone, two inches 
| long and an inch and a half broad, cut like a small-toothed 
i comb, one end of which is tied on to a cane or stick. Being - 
dipped in the mixture, the teeth of this comb are forced 
f through the skin by a sharp tap with a mallet, and this is 
4 repeated as long as the patient can endure the pain. In 


many instances, where parents are desirous of ornamenting af 
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their offspring with elaborate designs, the torture commences 
at the age of nine or ten, and is repeated at intervals until 
the whole body is covered. Usually, however, youths 
of sixteen or seventeen make up little parties, and place 
themselves for several months in the hands of professional 
tatauers. When one is exhausted, a companion takes his 
place, and the intervals of rest are spent in immoral and 
degrading pastimes, The women naturally suffered more 
than the men, though in their case the operation was 


chiefly confined to the arms and legs ; but all alike were 


subject to local swellings and acute inflammation. 
According to Mr Ellis the tatauing that prevailed among 
the Tahitians was oftentimes ingenious and pleasing. “I 
have often,” he says, “admired the taste displayed in the 
marking of a chief’s legs, when I have seen a cocoa-nut 
tree correctly and distinctly drawn, its root spreading at 
the heel, its elastic stalk pencilled, as it were, along the 
tendon, and its waving plume gracefully spread out on the 
broad part of the calf. Sometimes a couple of stems 
would be twined up from the heel and divided on the 
calf, each bearing a plume of leaves. The ornaments. 
round the ankle, and upon the instep, make them often 
appear as if they bore the elegant Eastern sandal. The 


sides of the legs are sometimes tataued from the ankle 


upward, which gives the appearance of wearing paritaloons 
with ornamental seams. From the lower part of the back 
a number of straight, waved, or zigzag lines rise in the 
direction of the spine, and branch off regularly towards 
the shoulders, But of’ the upper part of the body, the 
chest is the most tataued. Every variety of figure is to 
be seen here: cocoa-nuf and bread-fruit trees, with con- 
volvulus wreaths hanging round them, boys gathering the 
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fruit, men engaged in battle, in the manual exercise, 
triumphing over a fallen foe; or, as I have frequently seen 
it, they are represented as carrying a human sacrifice to 
the temple. Every kind of animal—goats, dogs, fowls, 
and fish—may at times be seen on this part of the body ; 
muskets, swords, pistols, clubs, spears, and other weapons 
of war, are also stamped upon their arms or chest,” 


Since the introduction of Christianity and the general 


adoption of clothing, more or less after the European 
fashion, the practice of tatauing has very nearly died out 
in the more civilised groups of islands, and i is now justly 
regarded as a symbol of barbarism. 

For twelve weary months Mr Crook toiled incessantly 
to reclaim the Marquesas natives from their savage prac- 
tices, but without the slightest apparent effect. He was 
accordingly removed for a time to a more grateful sphere 
of utility; but in 1825 he returned with teachers from 
Huahine and Tahiti, and was kindly received by his old 
acquaintances. It then became evident that his former 
teachings and sufferings had not been altogether. wasted. 
In some districts the idols had been destroyed, and here 
and there individuals seemed disposed to turn from their 
old abominations and seek a purer life. These, however, 
were only exceptional cases, for a vast majority of the 
population adhered with tenacity to their vicious and dis- 
orderly usages. Mr Crook remained a month in Tahuata, 
and on his departure prevailed upon a chief to take the 
Christian teachers. under his protection. More than once, 
however, they were threatened with death and the oven, 
and after a valiant struggle with the powers of darkness 
were compelled to retire from the field, __. 

Another attempt having been made with like ill-success, 
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Messrs Pritchard and Simpson proceeded thither in 1829, 
in the hope that the superior knowledge and energy of 
Europeans would in the end conquer the resistance of even 
the worst barbarians. They were soon undeceived. The 
scenes they witnessed, and the words they heard, speedily 
convinced them that the path must be cleared by native 
pioneers before European missionaries could have any 
chance of success. Two native teachers were therefore 
left, but only to be removed two years later. And yet the 
chiefs have always of late seemed anxious to live on 
friendly terms with the white men, and, if closely watched, 
have conducted trade operations in a satisfactory manner, 
their object, no doubt, being simply to obtain: firearms and 
ammunition, and objects of direct practical utility. For 
morality and religion they care nothing, and obstinately 
refuse to pay any heed to words of instruction and 
‘warning, 

A more cheering prospect, indeed, was afforded in 
Fatuhiva, or La Madalena, where the people as well as the 
chiefs requested Mr Darling in 1831 to station some 
teachers on their island, promising to treat them well and 

to listen to their counsels, Two native missionaries there- 
upon volunteered to take up their abode on this spot, 
and were received with kindness and respect. No great 
progress, however, was made by them, nor do they appear 
to have succeeded in breaking down any of the old per- 
nicious customs. An American mission has also failed as 
eoreviously as their English brethren, and the Marquesans. 
continue to enjoy a bad pre-eminence among the eastern 
Polynesians for violence, licentiousness, and perhaps 
cannibalism. coro } 
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ful in dealing with the inhabitants of the Low or Dangerous 
Archipelago, clusters of coral islands almost on a level 
with the sea, and known to their own inhabitants by the 
name of Paumotus. Comparatively few are inhabited, and 
until very recently cannibalism and many other atrocious 
usages largely prevailed. Every individual had his own 
particular deity, symbolised by a piece of wood or bone 
with a lock of human hair passed through it. These idols 
were suspended from trees round each house, and were 
invoked with simple rites until they incurred the displeas- 
ure of their worshippers, when. they were ignominiously 
flung aside and others substituted in their place, Gradually 
these rude savages were brought to listen to native Chris- 
tians from other islands, some of whom visited them inten- 
tionally, while others were driven to their low-lying shores 
by stress of weather. At present they profess the “new 
religion” after a fashion, and readily attend chapels and 
schoolrooms. Their morals, too, have notably improved, 


and their anthropophagous propensities appear to have 


been subdued. In other respects they can hardly be said 
as yet to have crossed the threshold of civilisation, and 
years will probably elapse before their intelligence be- 
comes sufficiently developed to enable them to prefer right 
to wrong, purity to impurity, virtue to vice. 


; 


- OHAPTER XII. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Sandwich Islands discovered by Captain Cook—His second visit 

and death—Hawaii, or Owhyhee—Maui—Tahurawe—Morokini 

— Ranai— Morokai — Oahu — Tauai — Nihau — Taura — Rise 

of Tamehameha—Infanticide—Human _sacrifices—Sorcery— 

Arrival of American missionaries—Tabu—lIdolatry and the 

tabu abolished by Rihoriho—Introduction of a spurious civil- 
isation—Foreign vagabonds—Hopeful results. 


On the 8th of December 1777, Captain Cook sailed from 
the Society Islands with the hope of returning to England 


. after rounding the northern coast of America. The first 


land he beheld was a small island, which he named, after 


the day on which it was sighted, Christmas Island. Here 


he remained till the 2d of January 1778, engaged in 
watching a solar eclipse, while the junior officers and the 
men were more practically employed in catching turtle. 
Resuming his voyage, he fell in, sixteen days later, with 
five islands, which he called, collectively, after the Ear 
of Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty. Their 
native appellations he gives as Atooi, Oneeheow, Woahoo, 
Oreehoua, and Tahoora, though more correctly rendered. 
by the missionaries as Tauai, Nihau, Oahu, Tahurawe, 
and Taura. The gentleness and simplicity of the islanders 
made a favourable impression upon the great navigator, 
though he was pained by the discovery that they fed upon 
the bodies of slaughtered enemies. 
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Frustrated in his attempt to reach Europe by a north- 
east passage round America, Captain Cook returned, in an 
evil hour, to this group, and, ignorant of his fate, con- 
eratulated himself on a disappointment to which he was 
indebted for revisiting the Sandwich Islands, and for 
enriching his voyage with a discovery, in many respects, 
the most important that has been made by Europeans in 
the Pacific Ocean. He was, indeed, agreeably surprised 
to find that the group actually consisted of ten islands, 

instead of only five, as he originally imagined, while the 
conduct of the people was not only friendly, but reverential. 
In fact, they supposed he had come among them as an 
incarnation of their god Rono, or Orono, and accordingly 
worshipped him as a divine being, covering his shoulders 
with red cloth, prostrating themselves on the ground before 
him, and offering to him sacrifices of hogs and presents of 
fish, fruit, and vegetables. How a man of his intelligence 
and general rectitude could have failed to see, or, seeing, 
to reprove the erroneous conceptions of these ignorant 
barbarians, is one of those problems which are as painful 
as they are difficult to solve. He paid for his indiscretion 
with his life, but his death exposed the Sandwich Islanders, 
somewhat unfairly, to the charge of being more than 
ordinarily cruel, treacherous, and bloodthirsty. If no 
better, they are at least no worse than the inhabitants of 
the more southerly clusters, and whom, in their imitation 
of European civilisation, they have already far outstripped. 

Ten islands, of which two are only occasionally frequented 
by fishermen and collectors of the eggs of sea-fowl, con- 
stitute the scattered cluster known as the Sandwich Islands. 
By the natives they are called Hawaii—more familiar to 
Europeans by its corrupted name Owhyhee—Oahu, Maui, 
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Tauai, Morokai, Ranai, Morokini, Nihau, Taura, and 
Tahurawe. 

The first is considerably the largest, being 97 miles 
in length, 78 in breadth, and about 280 in circum- 
ference, with an area of 4000 square miles, The land 
eradually ascends from the beach till it attains the 
altitude of at least 10,000 feet in the peak of Mouna 
Huararai, of 13,000 in Mouna Kea, and of 15,000 in 
~Mouna Roa, The summits of these latter mountains are 
covered with perpetual snow, and consist of disintegrated 
but unproductive lava. The cultivable land naturally 
skirts the base of this lofty range, and produces abundance 
of grapes, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and figs, for which 
—as also for pigeons, hares, mules, horses, and cattle—the 
natives are indebted to their foreign visitors, 

About twenty-four miles to the north-west of Hawaii, 
the island of Maui is supposed to have been formed by two 
extinct volcanoes, the interval between them being filled 
up by their ejected matter. Maui measures about forty- 
eight miles in length, and twenty-nine in width at the 
broadest part. The circumference is estimated at 140 
miles, and the superficial area at 600 square miles. 

A few miles to the southward is situated the low-lying 
islet of Tahurawe, destitute of trees, and scantily clothed 
with a coarse grass. Between the two rises the bold, 
barren rock of Morokini, useful only to fishermen as a 
drying-cround for their nets. 

To the west of Maui, and north-west of Tahurawe, lies 

the sterile island of Ranai, seventeen miles long and nine 
_ broad, sparsely inhabited, though its shores abound with 
shell-fish and several varieties of the cuttle-fish, esteemed 
a delicacy by natives even of high rank, - 
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Mr Stewart, an American missionary, describes a hor- 
rible scene he was once unfortunate enough to witness. 
A large sepia or cuttle-fish, fresh from the sea, was brought 
in a lordly dish and set before a lady with royal blood in 
her veins. The princess began eagerly to crunch two of 
the feelers, upon which the tortured creature immediately 
deluged her face and neck with the inky secretion that 

usually serves to baffle’ pursuers, and at the same time 
seized her tangled hair with its suckers. The lady, how- 
ever, continued without discomposure her horrid repast, 
and Mr Stewart left her battling with her prey, but using 
her teeth with deadly effect. 

The long, narrow island of Morokai is situated directly 
north of Ranai. It is nothing more than a chain of 

, extinct volcanoes, forty miles from east to west, by barely 
seven from north to south. The interior is occupied by a 
rugged, mountainous country, affording scant opportunity 
for cultivation, and consequently the population is small 
in comparison to the area of land. 

The most beautiful and productive island of the group 
is Oahu, extending forty-six miles in length, by twenty- 
three in width. It lies between twenty and thirty miles 
west-north-west of Morokai, and is also of volcanic origin, 
though it is apparent, from the depth of the mould, that 


The scenery is described as in the highest degree romantic 
and picturesque, while the superior excellence of the 
harbour of Honoruru, or Honolulu, has transferred to 
Oahu much of the importance formerly claimed by 
‘Hawaii, 
_ Seventy miles further to the north-west, the mountain- 
ous and extremely beautiful island of Tauai rises aloft 
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above the waves. It is forty-six miles in length and 
twenty-three in breadth, but is less fertile than either 
Maui or Oahu. 

In a westerly direction, and only fifteen miles distant, 
is the small island of Nihau, running twenty miles from 
north to south, and seven from east to west. Nihau and 


Tauai are alike celebrated for their yams, and for their 


variegated mats wrought by the hand, in pieces measuring 
eighteen or twenty yards in length, by three or four in 
breadth. Close at hand is the barren rock of Taura, the 
resort of numberless sea-birds, 

Since their discovery by Captain Cook, the Sandwich 
Islands have carried on a brisker and more continuous 
intercourse with civilised nations than any other of the 
Polynesian groups. ‘Their situation, indeed, is highly 
advantageous for commercial purposes, forming, as they do, 
a sort of half-way resting-place for ships traversing the 
mighty Pacific. From California they are distant about 
2800 miles, and 5000 from China, while a space of 2700 
miles separates them from the Society Islands. The 
population certainly does not exceed 150,000, if that 
estimate be not rather beyond the mark, though the early 
navigators erroneously insisted that there were not fewer 
than 400,000 inhabitants, | 

Until very near the close of the last century, each island 
enjoyed a rude independence under its own chiefs, About 
four years, however, after Captain Cook’s death, a petty 
chieftain in Hawaii, named Tamehameha by the English 
missionaries, and Kamehameha by the American, gradually 
made himself master of the whole island, and took to wife 
Keopuolani, the daughter of his most powerful rival, who 
fell in a decisive battle near Kearakekua Bay. The victor 
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had also the good fortune to gain to his side a valiant and 
remarkably able young man named Karaimoku, who 
rendered him distinguished services in after-times, and, 
when Prime Minister, obtained from the English sailors 
the nickname of Billy Pitt. At that time the natives 
dwelt in miserable hovels, which were nothing more than 
a thatched roof, without any supporting walls to raise it 
from the ground. The house assigned to Mr Stewart was 


only fourteen feet in length by twelve in breadth, its 


height being three feet at the eaves, and nine under the 
peak. Three windows, unprovided with sash or glass, were 
cut through the thatch, and the door was destitute of latch, 
bolt, or any other sort of fastening. Prior to that time, 
however, many stone houses had been erected, while not a 
few of the chiefs arrayed themselves, to a certain extent, 
in European garments, and had even picked up a little 
English from the numerous vagabonds who had deserted 
from their ships and settled in the islands. But the 
generality of the people continued to grovel in filthy huts, 
the floor strewed with dried grass swarming with vermin, 
while ducks, pigs, and dogs eat out of the same dish as the 
family. 

When Vancouver aiebved in 1792, Tamehameha had 
reduced Hawaii and Maui, and was engaged in the con- 
quest of the other islands, which he was enabled to 
accomplish through the aid afforded by that distinguished 
seaman. With a view to guard against the encroachments 
alike of the Russians and of the Americans, Tamehameha 
ceded to Vancouver, as the representative of the British 
sovereign, the suzerainty of the Sandwich Islands, and in 
return was assisted in building a small vessel, which 
greatly facilitated the completion of the work he had in 
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hand. The Europeans in his pay likewise trained his 
people to the use of artillery, and taught them the prin- 
ciples of fortifications and strategy. By those means Tame- 
hameha finally succeeded in subduing the entire group 
of islands, and started them on the path to material 
prosperity. 

His wisdom in peace was equal to his valour in war. 
To set an example to his subjects, he himself engaged in 
commerce, and traded with China to notable advantage. 
His treatment of foreigners was, moreover, so courteous 
and hospitable, that George IIT. issued instructions. that 
the flag of King Tamehameha should everywhere meet 
with proper respect from commanders of the British Navy, 
and presented him with a vessel built expressly for that 
purpose at Port Jackson. 

At the commencement of his reign, Tamehameha had 
assumed sacerdotal functions, but became disgusted with 
the ignorance and superstition of the priests. There is 
good reason to believe that, had he not feared to jeopardise 
the tranquillity of his dominions and the stability of his 
throne, he would have abolished the false religion which 
had imposed such a burdensome and degrading yoke upon 
his people, and substituted the faith whose yoke is easy 
and whose burden is light. All that he could safely 
venture to do was to encourage the visits of those who 
enjoyed a higher order of civilisation, and to trust to time 
for the salutary working of the foreign leaven. There 
was, in truth, ample room for improvement.: Infanticide 
prevailed to a dreadful extent. Few parents reared more 


than two or three children, while many destroyed all but 


one. It is computed, indeed, that two-thirds of all the 


infants born in these islands perished through foul means, 
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usually at or before their birth, but occasionally not for 
some months afterwards. The ordinary mode of causing 
death was by burying them alive, though sometimes they 
were strangled, — 

_ A peculiarly shocking instance of child-murder is related 
by Mr Ellis, A man and his wife having quarrelled about 
their only child, a fine little boy, the father caught him up 
by the head and feet, broke his back across his knee, and 
flung him on the ground before his mother. For this 
brutal act he was seized by an English resident, whose 
tenant he happened to be, and taken before the king; but 
when Tamehameha heard that the child was murdered by 
his own father, he declared that he could not interfere— 
the savage had acted within his rights. 

In the Sandwich Islands children were not eaten by 
their parents in time of dearth, as was the case at the 
Marquesas. A few are said to have been sacrificed to the 
sharks infesting the adjacent seas, and which were some- 
times deified; but the most common motive for infanticide 
was dislike to the trouble of rearing children. <A sickly 
child soon wore out the patience of even its mother, who 
would thrust a piece of native cloth into the little sufferer’s 
mouth, and digging a hole in the floor of the hut, would 
still its cries for ever. The floor was generally of earth 
or pebbles, and the hole seldom more than two or three 
feet in depth. The still living child was usually put into 
an old broken calabash, upon which the earth and stones 
were firmly trodden down by its inhuman parents. Not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts of the more enlightened 
chiefs, the people clung to this unnatural crime, and it 
was not until 1824 that infanticide was publicly proclaimed 
as criminal as.any other form of murder, though there can 
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be no doubt that it was long afterwards secretly per- 
petrated. 

Human sacrifices, too, were offered at critical conjunc- 
tures, such as the declaration of war, the loss of a battle, 
or the achievement of a conquest. Prisoners were pre- 
ferred for this purpose, but if these were not procurable, 
obnoxious individuals were suddenly struck down by a 
club or a stone held in the hollow of the hand, and the 
corpse carried off to the marae. The numbers varied, 
according to circumstances, from two to twenty. Being 
first. stripped of their clothes, the dead bodies were laid 
upon their faces in a row at the foot of the idol, and 
across them, at right angles, were placed as many carcasses 
of hogs as could be obtained, when they were left to 
putrefy together as a sweet savour to the demon of 
slaughter. 

In common with the natives of other clusters of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, the Sandwich Islanders were much 
addicted to divination and sorcery. Nothing was more 
dreaded than imprecations pronounced by the priests in 
the name of the evil spirits whom they were supposed to 
influence. A weird feeling of awe was inspired by the 
alleced necessity of providing the priest conducting the 
enchantments, with some object belonging to the actual 
body of the person upon whom vengeance was to be 
invoked, such as a lock of hair, parings of nails, saliva, 
or other secretion. A portion of the food about to be 
eaten by the victim would likewise answer the purpose, 
as the demon could thereby enter his body. 

_ Of the precise character of the ceremonies which worked 
out the spell, no particular account has been given, but 
they probably resembled the fooleries practised under 
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similar circumstances by the wizards and sorceresses of 
European nations. It is not perhaps surprising that the 
most terrible consequences ensued from mixing with the 
ordinary food of the doomed individual the portion that 
had been placed in the hands of the priest. The action 
of some virulent poison is clearly discernible in the acute 
internal pains and rapid death of the devourer of the 
medicated fruit or fish, the ravings with which these 
agonies frequently terminated being ascribed to the direct 
agency of the malignant spirit by whom the sufferer was 
possessed. Sometimes whole families were thus destroyed, 
the terrors of imagination lending their aid to the subtlety 
of the venomous medication, No respect was paid to rank. 
The most powerful chiefs, and even the king himself, 
stood in fear of the fiendish rites imputed to priests dis- 
tinguished for their skill in the Black Art. Where the 
incantation could be pronounced only over a bunch of 
hair or a nail-paring, it was not always so successful, in 
which case it was assumed that the private god of the 
individual was more potent than the demon of the sorcerer. 
Thus the inefficacy of the curses fulminated against the 
Christian missionaries filled the minds of the barbarians 
with respect for their tutelary God, against whom neither 
pridsts nor demons availed anything. 

It may be easily imagined, however, that Tamehameha, 
though convinced of the falsehood of the religious system 
in which he had been brought up, was reluctant to array 
against himself a body of men wielding a weapon of such 
fearful power, and unrestrained by principle or dread of 
remorse. Whatever, therefore, may have been his own 
secret conviction, he abstained from meddling with the 
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priests or their adherents, and died without making any 
open profession of belief in Christ. | 
The earliest missionaries who ever visited the Sandwich 

Islands were sent thither in 1820 by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, whose headquarters 
were situated in the city of Boston. As their ship ap- 
proached the shore of Hawaii, it was surrounded by canoes, 
the natives in which shouted aloud, “ The gods of Hawaii 
are no more, Tamehameha is dead. Rihoriho is king. 
The tabu is abolished, and the idols are destroyed.” 

_ Very shortly after his accession to the throne, the young 
king resolved upon taking the step that had appalled his 
more prudent father. That he was fully aware of the 
knavery of the priests, and of the futility of their rites and 
ceremonies, may be fairly assumed from his conduct ; but 
it does not at all appear that he had any faith in Chris- 

ianity, or any desire to shape his own life by the Sermon 
on the Mount. But whatever may have been his motive, 
the fact remains that one of the first measures of his reign 
achieved the overthrow of idolatry and the tabu. Ac- 
cording to general belief, the ¢abu was of divine origin, and 
could not be violated without incurring the immediate - 
and active displeasure of the gods. The meaning of the 
word corresponds very nearly with that.of the Latin sacer, 
and implies something set apart, and therefore sacred. 
Under certain circumstances, it was little more than a use- 
ful restriction imposed in the only manner that would 
command obedience from savages. Thus, after a hurricane 
or a disastrous war, the bananas and bread-fruit trees were 
laid under the éabu until the effects of the recent devastation 
had been to some degree remedied, In like manner, when 
Vancouver bestowed upon Tamehameha sundry head of 
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horses and. cattle, the king immediately placed them under 
the éabu for ten years, to allow them time to increase and 
multiply. But this extraordinary power was not always 
exercised to equally good purpose. It-was often employed 
capriciously and spitefully, and too often became, in the 
hands of the sovereign and the priests, the instrument ot 
private ambition or revenge, | 
Certain articles of food, too, were considered permanently 
appropriated to the use of gods and men, and consequently 
could not be touched or tasted by women except under 
the penalty of death. No woman could partake of hog’s 
flesh, turtle, poultry, certain kinds of fish, cocoa-nuts, and 
some other fruits. Neither were they permitted to live 
under the same roof, or eat out of the: same dish, with men, 
They were, in short, “common and unclean,” and their 
food, likewise, was so esteemed. The “tabu” lasted from 
a single day to many years; and it is related that under 
one of their former kings the trimming of beards was pro- 
hibited for thirty years. During Tamehameha’s reign, how- 
ever, the period had been greatly abridged, never exceed- 
ing ten days, and frequently covering only one. “ But 
during the season of strict tabu,” as we learn from Mr 
Ellis, “‘ every fire and light on the island or district must 
be extinguished ; no canoe must be launched on the water, 
no person must bathe ; and,.except those whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen 
out of doors; no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no 
cock must crow—or the tabu would be broken, and fail 


_ to aecomplish the object: designed. On these occasions 
they tied up the mouths of the dogs and pigs, and put the 
- fowls under a calabash, or fastened a piece of cloth over 


their eyes, All the common people prostrated themselves, 
- 
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with their faces touching the ground, before the sacred 
_.. chiefs, when they walked out, particularly during tabu ; 
and neither the king nor the priests were allowed to touch 
anything—even their food was put into their mouths by 
another person.” 

While this institution pressed upon all, except priests 
and chiefs, with crushing severity, it bore yet more hardly P 
upon the women, who were, so to speak, excommunicated 
from the hour of their birth to that of their death. Their ! 

, exultation, then, may be conceived when by a single dar- 

ing act, savouring a little of theatrical ostentation and 
defiance, Rihoriho—the Liholiho of the American mission- 
aries—abolished the tabu for ever, and proclaimed all | 
things clean, and to be enjoyed in common, without differ- 
ence of sex. 

Having arranged the affair beforehand with the high 
priest and certain chiefs, of whose support he felt assured, 
the young monarch had two long tables spread in the 
open air, one for men, the other for women, according ) 
to ancient usage. As soon as the company had taken 
their seats, the king and his confidants joined the women, ——| 
whom they invited to partake of the same dishes with aot 
themselves, When the multitude of spectators beheld 
this subversion of old prejudices, they raised a great shout, 
exclaiming that there was no more tabu, and that all food 

7 was common. The high priest thereupon rushed off to a | 
neighbouring temple, which he set on fire with his own 

; ands, and the example proved so contagious that in a - 
few days not a temple in the island had escaped destruc- 

tion. | eles : 

e abolition of idolatry and the tabu was not, however, | 
immediately followed by the introduction of Christianity. 
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The king himself seems to have been of a somewhat weak 
and impulsive character, shamefully addicted to intem- 
perance, and sensible only in his sober moments, He 
was desirous, however, that his people should receive 
instruction from foreigners, and accordingly welcomed the 
American missionaries, notwithstanding the malicious 
counsels of the numerous European and American vaga- 
bonds in his service. He had sense enough in his lucid 
intervals to see that those good men were wholly disin- 
terested, free from all personal ambition and covetousness, 
and only solicitous to promote the temporal and eternal 
happiness of himself and his subjects, 

Two years later the American mission was strengthened 
by the zealous co-operation of Mr Ellis, accompanied by 
two gentlemen deputed by the London Missionary Society 
to inspect the work done, and the field for further exertion 
that still presented itself, in the Southern Ocean. A 
hybrid luxury had by that time crept into the islands 
most frequented by Europeans, and grotesquely incongru- 
ous scenes were daily witnessed. Extravagances in 
costume were constantly provocative of laughter. The 


chiefs were particularly partial to uniforms, though very 


few possessed an entire suit. They would content them- 
selves, therefore, with a coat and cocked-hat without 
trousers, or even with a hat and shirt. Now and then a 
man, superlatively well dressed in his own estimation and 


in the eyes of his neighbours, would appear in a robe or 


coat of silk velvet or Canton crape, with a coarse red 
flannel shirt underneath, a foreign seaman’s parti-coloured 


woollen cap on his head, a shoe on one foot and a stocking 


on another, An exceedingly stout lady one day waddled 
into. church attired in a loose slip of white muslin, with 
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an immense French hat on her head, thick woodman’s: 
shoes on her feet, without socks or stockings, and a heavy 
silver-headed cane im her hand. The royal ladies, how- 
ever, were both richly and elegantly dressed, while their 
manners and deportment were not unworthy of the most 
fashionable circles in London or Paris. | 
The chief obstacle to moral progress was the evil 
‘example and pernicious influence of the idle, profligate 
adventurers, who, administered: to the natural sensuality of 
the islanders, and, even increased their original depravity. 
Diseases previously unknown now prevailed to a fatal 
extent, especially among the more wealthy natives. who 
aspired to be Europeanised, till at last the people murmured 
against the missionaries, and accused, them of praying their 
chiefs to death. The popular indignation, fanned by the 
insidious whisperings of dissolute foreigners, rose, indeed, 
to such a height that Mr Stewart narrowly escaped 
being stoned to death. Nevertheless, within ten years 
after the arrival of the American missionaries, many 
thousands of the natives had learned to read: and write, and 
no fewer than six hundred had qualified themselves to 
become teachers of their less enlightened brethren, while 
an annual supply of 20,000 volumes on various subjects, 
mostly of an elementary character, failed to meet the ever- 
crowing demand. See 
Christianity has long since been professed throughout 
the entire cluster, and not only have the crimes peculiar 
to idolatry almost wholly disappeared, but the morality of 
the natives will bear a favourable comparison with that of 
the bulk of European and American settlers. It must be 
admitted, however, that the direct action of the missionaries 
has been less prominent in the Sandwich Islands: than in 
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. the other Polynesian groups, The good seed sown by them 
in other clusters, must be credited for producing the fruit 
which germinated almost spontaneously in Hawaii and 
Oahu, Their personal adventures may have been com- 
paratively tame, and the risk they encountered little 
calculated to appal men whose hearts were steadfastly fixed. 
upon their high calling, but not the less was their patience 

| sorely tried, their feelings outraged, their motives calum- 

i niated, and their conduct ridiculed—though the worst 

] offenders were not so much the barbarous islanders as 

| their own countrymen and fellow-Christians. 
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THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


Pacific character when first discovered—Captain Cook’s visit and 
narrow escape—Self-mutilation—European and American vaga- 
bonds—The Duff missionaries—Finau—Defection of George 
Veeson—Funeral obsequies—Civil war—Three missionaries 
murdered—Escape of the survivors—General notice of the 
islands—Mr Lawry’s first visit—Arrival of Mr Thomas—His 
failure at Hihifo—Singular incident—Removal to the Hapai 
Islands—Abolition of idolatry—Baptismal names—Perils by 
land and sea—Religious wars—Romanist rivals—Mr Lawry’s 
second visit—King George—Native preachers. 


No better illustration of the old maxim, that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, need be sought than in 
the deteriorating influence exercised upon the natives of 
the Friendly Islands by their intercourse with the Fijians. 
At the time of their discovery by Jansen Tasman, in 1643, 
they are described as the most unwarlike of men, being 
absolutely destitute of weapons of offence, and, with the 
exception of a certain proneness to thieving, a singularly 
blameless race. No priests, idols, or temples were to be 
seen, and the only object of reverence appeared to be a 
harmless species of water-snake. They are further 
represented as being so scrupulous about taking life that 
_. they would not even kill a fly, though these insects swarmed. 
in countless numbers, amounting almost to a plague. The 
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loyal Dutchman, remembering his native land in every 
clime, bestowed the name of Amsterdam upon Tonga, of 
Rotterdam upon Nomuka, and of Middelburg upon Eua. 
Exactly one hundred and thirty years later, Captain 
Cook landed upon Tonga, and was immediately con- 
ducted to a temple, containing two wooden images 
rudely carved. Thence he proceeded some little distance 
into the interior along a level road, sixteen feet in breadth, 
passing through a luxuriant country cultivated with the 
nicety of a garden, On either side were planted pro- 
ductive fruit-trees, while the different plots of land were 
separated from one another by light fences made of reeds. 
The dwellings of the natives .were remarkably neat, and 
they themselves appeared more desirous to obtain materials 
for clothing than iron or other commodities. This was 
in 1773, but by 1777 a still greater change had been 
effected. 
In addition to the introduction of priestcraft and idol- 
atry, warlike implements had become common, and the 
natives were evidently not less ferocious than the inhabit- 
ants of other Polynesian clusters. One of the common 
people who had offended a chief in a very trifling matter, 
was struck down by a club with such violence that the 
blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. On recovering 
some degree of consciousness, he fell into convulsions, and 
was carried out of the way, the chief merely laughing when 
some apprehension was expressed that he might have 
killed the poor fellow. 

A more notable example of their ferocity, however, was 
mercifully prevented by Providence. A plot had been 
formed to massacre Captain Cook and his officers at a dance 

_ by torchlight, but this plan was given up, lest those on 
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board the ships might take alarm and get away under 
cover of the darkness. It was then agreed to fall upon 
the strangers at a grand banquet, but, a dispute having 
arisen as to the proper moment for commencing the work 
of slaughter, a further adjournment took place, and before 
a third opportunity presented itself, the expedition had 
left the treacherous shores, ignorant of the conspiracy that 
had so nearly brought it to a premature termination, The 
name of Friendly Islands, which Captain Cook had con- 


ferred upon the group in acknowledgment of his hospi- 


table reception in 1773, continued, therefore, to be applied, 


however inappropriately, and indeed has remained un- 


changed to the present day. 

The ill-fated French navigator La Perouse touched at 
these islands in 1789, as also did Captain Edwards in the 
Pandora in 1791, when in search of the Bownty muti- 
neers. Iwo years afterwards, D’Entrecasteaux became 
involved in several disputes with the natives during his 
three weeks’ stay, many of the latter being killed and not 


a few of the Frenchmen wounded. At that time it was a 


rare thing to meet with an adult whose fingers had not 
been mutilated. The operation was effected in a very bar- 


_barous manner. The finger to be amputated being laid 


upon a block of wood, the edge of an axe or sharp stone 
was applied exactly to the joint and with a smart blow 
from a mallet was driven through from skin to skin. 
Not unfrequently men would hack off a joint with their 
own hand, working a sharp shell to and fro, and making 
a horribly jagged wound, The object was usually to check 
disease, evince sorrow, or propitiate a deity. 

From this period the Friendly Islanders acted after a 
fashion quite unworthy of their name, and which fully 
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justified the evil repute into which they speedily fell. 
They would do their best to break up into small parties » 


any foreigners who might venture ashore, and then sud- 
denly overpower and bind them to trees, sending off one 
of their comrades to the ship to negotiate a ransom in 
muskets and bags of gunpowder. They went even beyond 
this, and more than once seized upon trading ships after 
treacherously massacring the crew, one or two of whom 
they would save alive for the sake of their services 1n war- 
time. These European and American seamen were the 
source of unmitigated mischief. They introduced diseases 
previously unknown, taught the natives to use coarse and 
blasphemous language, stirred up enmity between rival 
chiefs, and added cock-fighting to the national pastimes. 
To the selfish opposition of these men, corrupted by inter- 
course with deserters and escaped convicts, the missionaries 
justly attributed a large share of the misfortunes that 
befell them. When the Duff arrived in 1797, there were 
two convicts, Ambler and Connelly, who had escaped 
thither from New South Wales, and who lost no oppor- 
tunity of calumniating the missionaries and thwarting 
their benevolent labours. 
Another obstacle was the difference of language from 
that which was spoken in the Society Islands, so that little 
if any assistance could be derived from the Tahitians who 


were on board. But, after all, the ehief cause of failure 


lay in the mission itself. 

Ten young men, very imperfectly educated, were suddenly 
turned adrift in an unknown country, among a cruel and 
treacherous people with whom they could hold no inter- 
course save through the medium of two ignorant ruffians, 
and cut off entirely from the civilised world. That success 
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should have been expected under such circumstances 
implies either a belief in modern miracles, or a sanguine- 
ness of disposition incompatible with the slightest practical 
knowledge of human nature, The mission consisted of a 
cabinetmaker, a weaver, a carpenter, a shopkeeper, a 
cotton-manufacturer, a tailor, a shoemaker, a hatter, a 
bricklayer, and one other whose antecedents are not stated. 
The idea seems to have been that these untrained, un- 
married artisans and tradesmen should form a model 
village or society, whose superior neatness, comfort, and 
industry would convince the savages that men so moral, 
intelligent, and skilful must necessarily possess a better 
religion than themselves. The experiment naturally failed, 
though commenced under the most promising aspect. | 

Finau Ukalala, brother of the Finau so favourably men- 
tioned by Captain Cook, readily promised his protection to 
the strangers, and even gave them a plot of ground meas- 
uring about five acres in extent, of which one-third was 
already stocked with yams and bananas. The missionaries 
at once set to work to reclaim the uncultivated portion of 
their garden-land—grubbing up old roots of trees, burning 
the grass, and sowing fruit and vegetable seeds, They 
also made an enclosure for their pigs, set up a forge, and 
prepared moulds for bricks. The natives looked on and 
wondered, occasionally stealing their tools and any trifles 
that might be lying about. That they did not plunder on 
a larger scale was owing to their fear of a cuckoo-clock, 
which they called Speaking Wood, and regarded as the 
abode of a spirit who would report their evil-doings to 
“the men from the sky.” Under the impression that the 
earth and sky came into contact at the horizon, they 
believed that the missionaries had come that way from 
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Finau’'s Ferocity. 


overhead, and among themselves generally spoke of them 
by that designation. 

For a brief space of time, however, amicable, if not 
cordial, relations existed between the men of the earth and 
the .men of the sky, which might gradually have become 
closer but for the cupidity and false dealing of the escaped 
convicts. Ambler and Connelly had been joined by a 
greater villain than themselves, named Morgan, and the 
three were insatiable in their demands upon themissionaries 
for tools and other valuable objects. To such a pitch did 
they carry their insolence, that the latter were obliged in 
self-defence to eject them from their premises. The 
scoundrels thereupon assured Finau that the recent un- 
expected deaths of several chieftains were owing to the 
prayers and incantations of the missionaries, who were in 
the habit of closing their doors when they met together 
for divine worship. Their object in doing so was simply 
to secure themselves against untimely and vexatious inter- 
ruptions, but the suspicious barbarians, who had no idea 
of domestic privacy, readily associated secrecy with evil 
deeds and intentions. 

Notwithstanding his promise of protection, Finau had 
almost from the first shown himself antagonistic to the 
religious teachings of the missionaries, so far as he could 
understand their purport through the questionable inter- 
pretations of Ambler. He was then about forty years of 
age, and is described as of a sullen, morose countenance, 
a fair index to his disposition. Usually silent and reticent, 
he was capable of a fierce eloquence when roused to passion, 
when his voice grew terrible as the roaring of a lion, 
and could be heard at an incredible distance. Like most 
“savages, he took little care to control histemper. A native 
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pleased him about some small matter, had his 
hand chopped off on the spot. Another was tied to the 
ugh of a tree with his arms extended, when two women 
with lighted sticks burnt him under the armpits. 

Finding that they made little progress in acquiring a 
familiar knowledgeof the language while living together, the 
missionaries decided upon breaking up their model colony. 
Three of them accordingly removed to Mua, and three 
more placed themselves under the protection of different 
chiefs, the others remaining at Hihifo. Though desirable 
for several reasons, this separation led to one very lament- 
able result, George Veeson, the bricklayer, so far adopted 


the ways of the natives that he assumed their attire, took 


to himself more than one wife after the customs of the 
islanders, and became a sort of chieftain, having some 


forty tenants or labourers, and associating on equal terms 
with the native chiefs, 


he extraordinary fruitfulness of the soil and climate © 


may be judged from the fact that fifteen acres of land 
sufficed not only for the ample maintenance of all these 
dependants and their families, but also for a liberal hospi- 


-When war broke out, Veeson joined the rebels, and in 
his eagerness to witness a battle insisted upon placing 
himself in the foremost ranks. He soon discovered, how- 
ever, that hand-to-hand combats with spear and club 
were not at all in his line, and he confesses that he 
speedily made his way to the rear, and -with such haste 
that he fell into a ditch and seriously sprained his ankle. 
He was, nevertheless, present at some subsequent engage- 
ments, but without distinguishing himself by his valour, and 
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y was appointed to the government of a small island, 


Funeral Rites. 
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On the way to take possession of this post he became 
aware that: he: would have to encounter a formidable 
opposition, and by this time he had also grown weary of 
savage life, besides being harassed by an uneasy con- 
science. It was therefore with infinite delight that he 
beheld a ship anchored a little way from the land, though 
it was with considerable difficulty that he effected his 
escape; for the crew took him for a native, seeing that 
his body was tataued, while in his eagerness to satisfy 
them that he was a European he spoke unconsciously in 
the native tongue, nor could he at first. express himself in 
English when aware of his mistake. However, in the end 
he was rescued from the islanders, and at a later period 
published “An Authentic Narrative” of his four years’ 
residence in the Friendly Islands. 

Previous to the: disruption of their little party, the 
missionaries had obtained a disagreeable insight into one 
of the native customs. The King of Tonga being sick 
unto death, one of his sons was strangled in his presence, 
in the hope that the young life might be accepted by the 
sods as am atonement for the old one. The sacrifice 
having failed to impart additional vigour to the worn-out 
frame, the natives assembled in great numbers to celebrate 
the funeral obsequies. Immense quantities of fruit and 
vegetables were collected, and a large number of hogs 
brought together. The rites began with the blowing of 
conch-shells, the clashing of arms, and fierce shouts, 
howling, and yells.. As the people: wound themselves up 
to: a higher pitch of excitement, they would. knock their 
teeth out with stones, or gash their neck and cheeks with 
knives. and sharp shells, or thrust. spears through their 

thighs and arms, or beat their heads with a club till the 
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blood flowed in streams. One man distanced his fellows 
in self-torture, for having steeped his hair in oil, he set it 
on fire and ran about with his head enveloped in flames. 
Two of the dead man’s wives were finally strangled, to 
bear him company in the next world. For weeks the din 
and uproar continued without abatement. The fiatooka, 
or burial-place, was converted into an arena in which 
wrestling and boxing matches were conducted, as also 
“free fights” with spear and club, in which many lives 
were lost. The ghastliness of the spectacle was enhanced 
by the intoxication of the chief actors, and the dreadful 
rites only terminated when utter exhaustion had super-. 
vened upon the unnatural excitement, 

About sixteen months. after their arrival at Tonga— 
frequently called Tonga-tabau, or the Sacred—the mission- 
aries were cheered by the return of the Duff from Tahiti 
and the Marquesas, with a goodly store of iron tools and 
other useful articles. Mr Nobbs, the hatter, having fallen 
alarmingly ill, availed himself of this opportunity to seek 
his native climate; but the others resolved to remain at 


their post, and struggle against the discouragements they 


had hitherto experienced. A month later several Ameri- 
cans arrived, who joined the English vagabonds, with the 
exception of a smith named Beak, who added himself to 
the little band located at Hihifo. The missionaries now 
applied themselves with redoubled energy to master the 
difficulties of the language, and also constructed a house 
thirty-two feet in length by fifteen in width, and ten feet 
in height, which was divided into several rooms and a 
passage, all on the ground-floor. The walls were plastered 
with coral lime, the roof thatched with leaves of the sugar- 
cane, and the flooring made of rods closely bound together. 


\ 


A Horrible Supper. 


They likewise contrived to build a canoe twenty-one feet 
in length, in the event of a hasty flight being essential to 
personal safety ; but they very unwisely completed her so 
far from the shore, that when the hour of need actually 
arrived, they were unable to carry her down to the water’s 
edge to launch her. All this time they were assiduous in 
their study of the native tongue, though they made but 
slow progress compared with the recreant Veeson. Their 
inability to express themselves fluently in any language but 
their own naturally prevented them from making any 
converts, or exercising any beneficial influence over the 
natives, who were constantly instigated by Ambler and 
Morgan to put them to death and seize their property. 
The death of an old lady, who happened to be the aunt of 
a great chief, was in particular ascribed to their secret 
prayer-meetings, and it was with great difficulty they tided 
over that crisis. 

In 1799, the king of the Tonga group having been 
murdered by the brother of Finau, a civil war broke 
out, and raged with great fury. The missionaries 
were compelled, much against their own will, to 
accompany the loyal army to the field, while Veeson 
threw in his lot with the rebels. The former proved 
victorious in the first action; but when the Englishmen 
returned to the mission-house, they found that a party 
of the enemy had landed and plundered it during their 
absence. They had been not a little shocked immediately 
after the battle by coming upon an old man engaged in 
roasting human flesh for his supper; nor was this feeling 
of horror diminished by the sight of a number of women 
dipping their hands in the blood of a chief whose head 
had been severed from the trunk, and licking their gory — 
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fingers with hideous relish. The victors meanwhile pursued 

the vanquished to Mua—or Ardeo, as it is also called—when 

the three missionaries, Messrs Bowell, Harper, and Gaulton, 

with an Englishman named Burham, who was staying with 

them, came out of the house to see what was going on. 

They were at once knocked down and slain; but Gaulton 
might possibly have escaped had he not looked back in his 

hurried flight, and, on witnessing the fate of his comrades, 
returned to share it. | 

On the following day the rebels were victorious, but, 
instead of following up their advantage, they stopped to 
feast upon the bodies of the slain; and such was their 
voracity, that they would not take the trouble to defend 
themselves when their enemies, having rallied, returned 
to renew the contest. A canoe filled with women and 
children having grounded, was for a time defended by a 
chief, until one of the opposite party stole behind him 
and struck him down with a club, whereupon an indis- 
criminate massacre ensued. 

Meanwhile the surviving missionaries, insulted by the 
loyal faction for refusing to take part in the fighting, fled 
into the interior and hid themselves in a cave, living 
upon fruit supplied by a friend. They had previously 
been stripped of their clothes, but had contrived to cover 
themselves with native cloth, chiefly regretting the loss of 
their Bibles and all their other books. Warned that their 
retreat had been discovered, they fled to a neutral district, 
passing through a once fertile region reduced to desolation, 
the trees cut down, the crops destroyed, the dwellings of 
the natives consumed to ashes or levelled with the ground, — 
and the road strewed with dead bodies. 
A few days later the fortune of war deserted the loyal 
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party, who were completely routed, eleven of their leaders 
being banished to a desert islet, but probably thrown over- 
board on the way thither. Some of the missionaries were 
then sent to Ardeo, under the impression that their 
slaughtered brethren might have concealed some property. 
Everything, however, had already been carried off, and 
nothing remained but to bury the dead bodies, all fright- 
fully disfigured. The three missionaries were laid in one 
grave ; but as Burham had fallen into a deep ditch, whence 
he could not easily be removed, a quantity of earth was 
heaped in upon him, and so he was left in peace. A few 
trifling articles, together with two Bibles, were afterwards 
restored to the survivors, who were distributed among 
different chiefs, and compelled to work for their livelihood. 

The forge was reconstructed, but only to be seized by 
Ambler, and a kindred spirit named Knight. Stones were 
constantly thrown at the house in which they occasionally 
met for prayer and exposition of the Bible, and for nine 
weary months they went in daily fear of their lives, besides 
being frequently in want of the commonest food. One 
night Mr Wilkinson overheard a native propose to another 
that they should drive a ragged cocoa-nut shell into his 
skull with their clubs, and he lay awake for hours expect- 
ing the dread moment. That peril passed over; but on 
another day he and Mr Beak were soundly cudgelled by | 
the chief with whom they lodged, and turned out of his 
house, for the sake of the fowls and yams they had 
accumulated by their industry—the one as a carpenter, the 
other as a smith. Thus they dragged on a miserable 
existence until the evening of the 21st January, 1800, 
when the report of two heavy guns fired off the coast 
inspired them with thankfulness and hope. On the 

as 
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morrow they went off in a canoe to an English vessel, 
which conveyed them in safety to Port Jackson. Veeson, 
of course, was left behind; but in the following year, as 
already mentioned, he too escaped from Tonga ; and twenty- 
two years elapsed before the attempt was renewed to 
establish a missionary station in the Friendly Islands. 

These islands consist of three groups, forming one large 
cluster of nearly 200 islands, of which not forty are in- 
habited, the rest being mostly barren rocks or volcanic 
islets, still in activity. The most southerly group is that 
of which Tonga or Tongatabu is the largest member, being 
twenty miles in length by eleven in breadth, and almost a 
dead level, with the exception of a mound, perhaps of 
artificial origin. To this group also belong Hua, Vueika, 
Atata, Tafa, &. The central or Hapai group comprises 
Lifuka, Foa, Haano, Uiha, Lofuga, Oua, Nomuka, &c. ; 
while the northern or Haafuluhao group embraces Vavau, 
Otea, Huga, Ovaka, Fuamotu, Koloa, Oloua, Ofu, Lati, 
Toku, &c. 

Since the first discovery of these islands by Tasman, 
idolatry had waxed mightily. The missionaries came 
to the conclusion that there were at least seventy gods, 
most of whom were regarded as malignant demons. 
The two principal gods were believed to dwell in heaven, 
and to be uncreated. No sacrifices or other public worship 
were offered to these spiritual beings, nor were their 
names ever mentioned—being known, indeed, to only a 
few of the greatest chiefs. After nightfall the natives 
never willingly ventured abroad, from fear of encountering 
the gods, to whom the land was sacred during the hours 
of darkness. In the case of the chiefs the soul was deemed 
immortal, but the common people perished like the beasts 
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of the field. Infanticide, at least, was not one of the 
crimes attributable to the Friendly Islanders. On the 
contrary, they are represented as of an affectionate dis- 
position, and fond of their children, who were well fed 
and tenderly nurtured. Cannibalism, however, prevailed 
in war-time, and victors usually feasted upon the bodies 
of the vanquished. 

The martial spirit was an exotic, introduced from the Fiji 
Islands. It was the practice of the Fijians to kill and 
cook all strangers driven upon their shores by adverse 
winds; but they- appear to have made an exception in 
favour of their Tongan neighbours, the distance between 
the two clusters not exceeding 250 miles, Several Tongan 
colonies were accordingly formed on Lakemba, and by 
degrees the more adventurous spirits acquired the habit of 
crossing from the Friendly to the Fiji Islands, in order to 
take an active part in the scenes of strife and bloodshed 
that were there of constant recurrence. After a time the 
use of arms became familiar to the Tongans likewise, 
who soon proved worthy of their truculent teachers. Wars 
were incessantly waged between the chiefs of the different 
groups, in which English sailors—some of them deserters, 
others saved from the massacre of crews surprised and 
slaughtered by the treacherous savages—played a dis- 
tinguished if unenviable part. 

For two and twenty years after the flight of the surviv- 
ing members of the first mission, the natives of the 
Friendly Islands were abandoned to their own evil devices. 
About the middle of 1822, however, the Rev. Walter 
Lawry, a Wesleyan minister, sailed from Sydney for 
Tonga, accompanied by his wife and child, an old English 
Methodist who had lived with him for some years, a car- 


penter, a blacksmith, and a boy from the Marquesas, taken 

: as an interpreter, but found useful only as a cook, owing 

| to the difference between the Eastern and Western Poly- 
a - nesian dialects. The reception at first accorded to the 
newcomers was all that could be desired; but a change 
soon came over the bearing of the natives towards them. 
The report went abroad that they were spies, and the old 
objections were raised to their prayers and meditations. 
In spite, however, of visible antipathy, and even of threats, 
a comfortable house was built, a blacksmith’s forge erected, 
a fruit-trees from New South Wales planted, and enclosures 
3 made for cattle and poultry. , 
3 These material advantages were duly appreciated; and 
great was the excitement when a young Tongan chief, who 
: had gone to Sydney in the ship that brought Mr Lawry, 
; returned to his -home and deseribed the wonders he had 
seen. At the conclusion of his speech, he assured his 
hearers that they would never do well until they also be- 
q - came Christians, and to this proposition they readily 
assented, but without taking any steps to evince their 
sincerity. Onthe expiration of fourteen months, Mr Lawry 
. was constrained to quit Tonga in consequence of his wife’s 
" illness, and the people testified much sorrow at his de- 
— parture ; for he had won their respect by his blameless 
. jife and constant readiness to assist his neighbours. And 
yet his ship was scarcely out of sight before they began to 

*  ill-treat the carpenter and blacksmith whom he had left — 

—- under their assured protection. 

= _ Another interval now intervened, during which mission- 
8 ary labour was suspended among the Friendly Islands. 
‘. At last the set time came, the appointed hour struck, for 

the downfall of heathenism and the uprearing of the Chri 


A Singular Incident. 


tian standard, In 1826 the Rev. John Thomas landed at 
Hihifo, as the representative of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. On his arrival there was not a single convert to 
greet him—at his departure in 1850 there was scarce one 
professed heathen in the entire cluster, with the exception 
of a handful of idolaters in Tonga. This happy consum- 
mation, however, was attained only after much patient 
endurance of insults and outrages, mingled with murderous 
threats. 

Ata, the chief of the Hihifo district, while pretending 
friendship for the missionaries, forbade his people to attend. 
public worship, or even to receive religious instruction. 
A famine being apprehended, it was asserted that the 
gods of Tonga were offended at the intrusion of the foreign 
gods, and, being the more powerful, were about to punish 
their worshippers for listening to Mr Thomas and his col- 
leagues. It was throughout, up-hill work at Hihifo; and 
in 1829 that worthy man gave up the thankless task, and 
accepted the invitation of the king of the Hapai group to 
preach the Word to his subjects. On his way he touched 
at Nukualofa, where the door of inquiry had been opened 
by two native teachers from Tahiti. 

Alittle later Messrs Turner and Cross settled at this 
station, and were rewarded with a rapid success, The 
seventh day was set apart, so far at least that all labour 
was suspended ; heathen practices were gradually given up, 
and the attendance at the schools increased month by 
month, During his sojourn at Nukualofa Mr Thomas was 
informed that, owing to want of funds, his projected mission 
to the Hapai Islands must be abandoned for the present. 
While yet regretting this disappointment, and casting about 
in his mind which course to pursue, a small box was 
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brought to him which had been picked up on the beach. 
Among its contents was a letter addressed to himself, 
stating that all pecuniary difficulties had been removed, 
and authorising him to carry out his original views. This 
important letter had been sent by a schooner from Sidney, 
which foundered off New Zealand, nothing being saved but 
the little box so opportunely washed ashore. 

Mr Thomas reached Lifuga, the largest island of the 
Hapai group, on the 30th January 1830, but too late to 
witness the destruction of the idols. The king had early 
contracted a disgust for the religious practices of his an- 
cestors, and become impressed with the superior excellence 
of Christianity. On his return, therefore, to his own 
dominions from Tonga, where he had greatly profited by 
Mr Thomas’s teaching, his first step was to destroy all the 
idols and temples in the island where he habitually resided. 
His example was generally followed ; but in one island the 
chiefs resolved to get up a counter-demonstration. They 
accordingly proclaimed a great feast in honour of the gods, 
and set about catching turtle, and other fish set apart for 
chiefs and priests. Their intentions, however, were baffled 
by the boldness of the king, who drove a herd of pigs into 
the inclosure, assigned the temple as a sleeping apartment 
for his. female attendants, and hung up the idols by the 
neck to the rafters. 

This king, whose name was Taufaahau, is called by 
the Wesleyans King George, and his spouse Queen Char- 
lotte. It is certainly to be regretted that they should 
have thought it necessary to baptize their converts by 
Biblical names, which for the most part are not even the 
names of Christians. There was a teacher, for instance, 
baptized Lot, another Jehoshaphat, a third Shadrach, 
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Then we come upon King Josiah Tupou and his brother 
Abraham, upon King Zephaniah, upon Naphthali, a chief, 
grandson of the truculent Finau, and, worse than all, 
upon Jochebed Fehia, “the poetic hairdresser.” These 
eccentricities, however, must be condoned in the face 
of the permanent good effected by the Wesleyans both in 
the Friendly and the Fiji Islands. 

Within six years after his disembarkation at Hihifo 
Mr Thomas was able to reckon up six thousand converts 
in the former of these large clusters, In the Hapai group 
he found the people, though utterly ignorant, expectant, 
respectful, and docile. Indeed, the will of a chief was 


usually a law unto his subjects, and wherever lotw, or the 


new religion, was adopted by a man of influence, his 
dependants seldom failed to follow his example without 
hesitation. For a long time the great obstacle to mission- 
ary progress was Finau ; but even he was finally prevailed 
upon by King George to allow a missionary to settle in 
Vavau. Placing seven of his principal idols in a row, 
Finau addressed them separately, telling them that he 
meant to burn them, so that if they were gods, they had 
better be off at once and save themselves. As not one of 
the images was gifted with the power of locomotion, he set 
fire to their temple, and within a few hours seventeen 
other temples were in a blaze. At his death in 1833, 
Finau declared King George his successor, and from that 
time Christianity became the unopposed religion of the 
Haafuluha as well as of the Hapai group. 

Perils by land and by sea, however, were to be en- 
countered in addition to the threats and violence of the 
heathen. In 1833, for instance, Mr Turner’s house was 
blown down by one of the terrible storms with which Vavau 
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is so frequently visited; and his wife was barely dragged 
out before the entire structure fell to the ground. Mr Cross 
was less fortunate. Sailing from Nukualofa to Vavau in 
a large open canoe, he was wrecked upon a reef; and 
though he succeeded for some time in keeping his wife 
afloat upon a plank, she was speedily drowned by the 
surf breaking over her head. Fourteen men and five 
children perished at the same time, 

Some years. later Messrs Webb and West were upset 
in the darkness of night while proceeding to the shore 
from a ship that had brought them letters and presents 
from friends far away. These treasures were lost, and 
they themselves were only saved through the fidelity of 
the natives, who held them up till they had succeeded 
in righting the canoe. So late as 1847 the two mission- 
aries settled at Nukualofa had the sole charge of twenty- 
eight stations, one of which was Kua, an island fifteen 
miles distant, to which they were in the habit of sailing 
in all weathers in an open canoe, 

In 1835 Mr Tucker prevailed upon King George to 
liberate his slaves ; but a check to missionary progress was 
experienced two years afterwards when a civil war broke 
out between the Christians and the heathen. 'The former, 
indeed, prevailed, but large tracts of land were laid deso- 
late, and the people themselves terribly demoralised. Again, 
in 1840, the Christians were frequently fired upon, until at 
last they were compelled in self-defence to turn upon their 
assailants, It was in this year that Captain Croker of 
H.M.S. Favourite lost his life in a rash assault upon a 
native fortress at Bea, and his sad fate is the more to be 
lamented that his repulse was mainly due to two English 
_ wagabonds. 


King George. 


In 1842 a heathen chieftain named Fatu despairing of 
recovery, a boy of eleven years of age, anointed and 
decorated, was strangled in his presence by two men, one 
of whom was the victim’s own father. This extreme 


measure failing to impart vigour to the dying man, 


recourse was had to Mr Thomas, to whom he protested the 
keenest sorrow for his sins, and declared that he died 
trusting in the merits of his Redeemer. 

Among other stumblingblocks was the unchristian-like 
rivalry of popish missionaries, supported, to a certain 
extent, by French men-of-war, who endeavoured to dis- 


credit their Protestant brethren, representing their religion 


as a modern innovation, and a mistake, They are also 
charged with conniving at polygamy and other dissolute 
usages, so that the natives themselves were scandalised 
at their laxity. , 

When Mr Lawry in 1847 returned to the scene of his 
apparently fruitless labours in 1822, he was astonished to 


observe the marvellous change that had been wrought in 
that quarter of a century. On paying his respects to the 


king and queen, the former remarked, “ We are glad to 
see you, and praise the Lord for sending you.” The 
following day being Sunday, the king, at the conclusion 
of the sermon, offered up a prayer with such touching 
earnestness, that the congregation was moved to tears and 
sobs. | | 
On the next Sunday King George preached an excellent 
sermon on the text, “I am come that ye might have life.” 


He was dressed in black, and held in his hand a small, 


bound MS. book, in which he had written out his dis- 
course, though he seldom referred to it. His delivery was 
fluent, his action graceful, and his deportment dignified. 


Anais 
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In his heathen days he had cut off a little finger, whose 
| absence reminded him of what he was only eighteen years | 
a past and gone. | if 
i The natives generally, however, were excessively in- 
dolent, and could not be induced to work for the mission- | 
-. aries except by the promise of absurdly high pay. But by 
. 850 this innate laziness had given place to cheerful 
co-operation in all useful undertakings. Many of the 
- _ chiefs had become local preachers, and would walk to the 
« meeting-house with a clean shirt under their arm, which 
they sometimes forgot to put on till they were actually in 
the pulpit. A local preacher having one day appeared in 
: | a garment of scanty dimensions, explained that his wife, : 
who was a class-leader, being in want of a garment, he 
a. had cut off the lower part of his shirt to make her a 
pinafore, | 
a It may be doubtful if any lasting good is likely to arise 
from the revivals, awakenings, and emotional outbursts to 
which these islanders appear liable; and it would certainly 
be preferable if they could be taught to walk soberly, 
a calmly, and steadily in the path of regeneration. Still it 
would be unjust not to recognise the marvellous success 
of the Wesleyan missionaries in reclaiming these fierce 


* 


and stubborn savages. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. . 


Early European visitors—General description—Tanoa’s cruelty—. 
Privileges of the chiefs—Crimes and their punishments—The 
Vasu—Mortality in war—Treatment of captives—The warriors’ 
return—Decrease of the population—Revenge—Suicide—Mur- 
der begets murder—Inconsistencies of Character—Fruits of 
polygamy—Infanticide—Inhuman practices—Cannibalism. 


To the north-west of Tonga, and only 250 miles distant, 
lie the Fiji Islands, 225 in number, though only 80 are 
inhabited, and some of these by a mere handful of savages. 
Distributed in the form ofa horse-shoe, they vary in size 
from a coral reef, or volcanic rock, to islands of really 
considerable magnitude and romantic beauty. 

The first European who visited them was the Dutch 
seaman Jansen Tasman, after whose time they appear to 
have remained unnoticed until Cook lay-to off the little 3 
island of Vatoa, in the Windward group, to which he gave 4 
the name of Turtle Island. In 1'789, and again in 1792, 
Captain Bligh sighted several members of the cluster, and 
four years later the Duff was nearly lost off Taviuni. 
Quite at the commencement of the present century, twenty- 
seven convicts of the most desperate character escaped from 
New South Wales and took service under different chiefs, 
who gratified their brutal passions to the utmost in return 
for the immense advantage they realised from their fire- 
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arms in time of war. In a few years, however, nearly 
the whole gang were destroyed, and many of them eaten, 
though two survived till 1824, and one till 1840. The 
last, named Paddy Connor, had attached himself to the 
King of Rewa, who humoured every whim of the monster. 
If any one chanced to offend this wretch, the king would 
bid him prepare an oven and, when it was red-hot, another 
man would be directed to murder him and throw him in, 
After the death of his patron, Connor left Rewa and led 
rather a dismal life, the other whites, though not them- 
selves over-scrupulous, refusing to associate with him. 
His last days, it is said, were occupied in rearing pigs and 
poultry, and in looking after his forty-eight children. 

For many years past these islands have been constantly 
frequented by European and American ships, both men-of- 
war and trading-vessels, and a mixed population has 
sprung up, combining, as usual, the worst characteristics 
of both lines of parentage. The natives of the Leeward 
Islands call the entire group the Viti Islands, pronounced 
Fiji by those of the Windward group. The latter are of 
small size, the largest, Lakemba, being less than six miles 
in diameter—for itis nearly circular—and containing a 
population of about 2000 souls. Towards the north-east 
of the archipelago is the island of Taviuni, better known as 
Somosomo, twenty-five miles in length, and sixty-eight in cir- 
cumference, and which is simply an extinct volcano, rising 
2000 feet above the sea, the site of its ancient crater being 
now occupied by a lake. Few more charming spots are to 
be found even in the Pacific Ocean. At no great distance 
to the westward is situated Vanua Levu, or Great Land, 
twenty-five miles in breadth, and more than a hundred in 
length, The population exceeds 30,000. Bearing to the 


-- gouth-west lies another large island, called Na Viti Levu, 
or the Great Fiji, which measures ninety miles from east to 
west, and fifty from north to south. The mountains in the 
interior possess an altitude of over 4000 feet, and the 
scenery is everywhere grandly picturesque, softened by a 
tropical vegetation. The population is not less than 


50,000. Further away to the south the lofty island of 


Kandavu contains upwards of 10,000 inhabitants, and is 
twenty-five miles long, by about seven in breadth. _ 

For convenience sake the Rev. Thomas Williams pro- 
poses to divide the archipelago into eight compartments. 
Beginning from the south-east, he takes first the Ono group, 
to which he assigns Ono, Ndoi, Maua, Undui, Yanuya, Tu- 
vana-i-tholo, and Tavana-i-ra, Nothing is certainly known 
as to the time when these islands were first peopled, though 
there is good reason for believing that the original inhabi- 
tants were derived from the dark-skinned primitive 
races of India. In the Windward or westerly groups 
there are traces of the admixture of Tongan blood; but 
the practice of slaying and cooking all foreigners has 
preserved the Leeward groups from Malay colonists. In 
some respects the Fijians resemble the Papuan negroes, 
_ though superior to these in form and feature. They are, in 
fact, the connecting-link between the eastern and western 
Polynesians, though possessing many peculiarities in lan- 


guage, character, and usages, owing to their voluntary 


isolation from their neighbours on either side. 
According to the Rev. J. D. Geden, there are at least 


fifteen dialects spoken in these islands, differing as much | 


from one another as Spanish from Portuguese. The purest 
dialect is that spoken at Mbau, an islet connected by a 
coral reef with the south-eastern extremity of Viti Levu. 
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Pronunciation is marked by several singularities. The 
English aspirate is unknown, as also ch, as in “church,” th 
as in “thistle,” while p, f 7, and the soft g are heard only 
in the Windward Islands frequented by the Tongans, Zh 
is always sounded as in “that,” g and q as ng in “ linger,” 
and & not unfrequently as g in “guest.” “The sounds of 
: d and b,” continues Mr Geden, “even though standing, 
where they continually stand, at the beginning of a word, 
are never enunciated without a nasal before them, n 
being heard before d, m before 6. Thus, Doi, one of the 
islands, is pronounced Ndoi, and Bau, Mbau.” For reasons 
best known to themselves, the early missionaries adopted c 
to represent the Fijian th, and thus Thama is spelt Cama, 
and King Thakombau’s name is metamorphosed into 
Cacobau. 

Prior to the commencement of the present century, 
the political history of the Fijian Archipelago is en- 
veloped in darkness ; but there can be little doubt that 
each separate group was practically independent of its 
neighbours, and governed by its own local chiefs. About 
the year 1800, however, an ambitious and energetic chief, 
named Na Ulivou, was the foremost man in Mbau, and 
through his numerous successes obtained the title of Vu- 
ni-valu, or The Root of War, which has descended to his 
successors. .[his island-conqueror died in 1829, and was 
succeeded by his brother Tanoa, a confirmed cannibal, 
whose troubled reign terminated in 1852. The cruelty of 
this savage was simply fiendish. A cousin having offended 
him was condemned to death. “After having kissed his 
. _- relative,” says Mr Williams, “Tanoa cut off his arm at 
his elbow, and drank the blood as it flowed warm from 
the severed veins, The arm, still quivering with life, he 
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threw upon a fire, and, when sufficiently cooked, ate it in 
presence of its proper owner, who was then dismembered, 
limb by limb, while the savage murderer looked with 
pitiless brutality on the dying agonies of his victim.” At 
another time he commanded his youngest son to 
be put to death, and selected another of his sons to be the 
executioner. The blow struck by the latter not proving 
fatal, the unnatural parent bellowed out, “ Kill him! kill 
him!” and the fratricidal act was consummated, When 
his own end was at hand, he eagerly inquired how many of 
his wives would be strangled to bear him company, and 
appeared content when assured that not fewer than five 
should be despatched. 

Though Mbau pretends to the sovereignty of the archi- 
pelago, the other islands stand rather in the relation of 
vassals than of subjects, and render or withhold their 
homage according to circumstances, Even the subordinate 
chiefs are absolute within their own jurisdiction, and are 
supposed to derive their power from the gods, A chief, 
being refused a man’s hoe, carried off his wife; another, 
being desirous to collect his people more closely round 
him, threatened to bake the recalcitrants; and a third 
ordered a village to be burnt, a child perishing in the flames, 
because the villagers had brought him a smaller quantity 
of reeds than he required. Criminality is measured by 
the rank of the offender. A chief, if he be sufficiently 
powerful, cannot be brought before any tribunal, The 
most heinous offences are theft, adultery, abduction, witch- 
craft, violation of the tabu, ipcendiarism, and disrespectful 
conduct towards a chief. 

“ Theft,” writes Mr Williams, “is punished by fine, 
repayment in kind, loss of a finger, or clubbing. Either 
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fine, or loss of the finger, ear, or nose, is inflicted on the dis- 
respectful. The other crimes are punished with death, the 
instrument being the club, the noose, or the musket. 
Adultery taxes vindictive ingenuity the most. For this | 
offence the criminals may be shot, clubbed, or strangled ; 
the man may lose his wife, who is seized, on behalf of 
the aggrieved party, by his friends ; he may be deprived of 
his land, have his house burnt, his canoe taken away, or 
is plantations destroyed.” Injured persons are allowed to 
e the redressers of their own wrongs. A man may be 
ound to a log and exposed for hours to the fierce rays of 
the sun beating full upon his face, or the roof may be 
stripped off his house, or he may be pelted with huge 
stones, or his fingers may be cut off, in expiation of 
private and trifling offences. Not unfrequently vicarious | 
punishment is inflicted, and a native has been known to 
offer his father to be hanged in order to save his own neck. 
One of the most singular institutions of the Fijians is 
the Vasu, a word literally signifying a nephew or niece. 
No matter how potent a man may be, he is subject to the 
‘eaprices and cupidity of his nephew. A chief, being at 
war with his uncle, claimed, and was allowed, the right of 
supplying himself with ammunition from his enemy’s 
stores. An uncle may lay out a plantation, erect a dwell- 
ing house, or build a canoe, and straightway a nephew may 
blow a conch-shell, and thereby announce his entering into 
possession. 
In war-time the mortality, though considerable, was not 
so great as might be imagined ; and it is stated that since 
the introduction of firearms the chiefs have been less 
prone than formerly to betake themselves to the last resort, 
_~ bullets being no respectors of persons. The annual loss of 
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life by war has been estimated at between 1500 and 2000, 
exclusive of the widows strangled to accompany their lords. 
In a pitched battle it rarely happened that more than two 
or three hundred were slain. The Rev. Thomas Williams, 
who spent thirteen years among these islanders, states the 
largest number that ever fell within his own knowledge 
at about four hundred, including women and children,— 
from twenty to a hundred constituting the ordinary 
“butcher's bill.” Towns were more often taken through 
treachery than by force of arms, and terrible scenes were 
usually enacted when a place fell into the power of the 


besiegers. The treatment of captives was atrocious. 


After being stunned, they would be thrown into hot ovens, 
and their efforts to escape, as consciousness gradually re- 
turned, excited the loudest merriment, Children, again, 
would be hung by the feet from the mast-head of a canoe, 
until death ensued from their head being battered against 
the mast as the vessel rolled and pitched in the heavings 
of the sea. When canoes returned from the wars, the 
women crowded down to the beach, singing ribald songs 
and dancing, the warriors in the boats also shouting and 
leaping and brandishing their clubs. Near the prow were 
laid the dead bodies of the enemy, male and female, and 
when unfastened were dragged along the ground by the 
hands, with the face downwards, to the temple, preparatny 
to being baked and eaten. 

_ William Mariner, one of the survivors of the crew of the 
Port-au-Prince massacred by the Friendly Islanders in 
1806, describes a horrible feast on a large scale that took 


place in one of the smaller Fiji Islands, in commemoration © 


of a victory over a neighbouring islet. The king being 


seated in the open air, with his warriors forming a ring, a 
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procession advanced from the cooking-places, two and two, 
on whose shoulders rested a long basket containing a 
human body barbecued like a pig. Roasted hogs were 
then brought in after the like fashion, followed by baskets 
of yams, each surmounted by a baked fowl. When this 
horrid fare had been duly arranged, the guests were in- 
formed that 200 human bodies, 200 hogs, 200 fowls, and 
200 baskets of yams had been provided for them. These 
ample supplies were then divided into small lots and dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants, so that every man and 
woman in the island had a portion of each article, though 
only the chiefs and great warriors are specially mentioned 
as devourers of the human flesh. 

The population of the Fiji Islands has been variously 
estimated at from 135,000 to 300,000; but Mr Williams 
is convinced that about one-half of the latter number is 
nearest the truth. Since the commencement of the pres- 
ent century there has been a marked diminution of the 
number of inhabitants. Large tracts of land formerly cul- 
tivated, and even many small islands, have been reduced 
to desolation and waste. Nor are the causes far to seek. 
In addition to the loss of life in war-time, when the victims 
were mostly strong, able-bodied adults, the unnatural 
practices of widow-strangling, and of prematurely bury- 
ing the sick and infirm, together with the frequency of 
murder, largely tended to raise the rate of deaths above 
that of births, while immigration, except from the Friendly 
Islands, was effectually prevented, and the recuperative 
power of the people further counteracted by the wanton 
destruction of female infants, 

The spirit of revenge has likewise led to dreadful 
tragedies, for the Fijians have sufficient control over 


Revenge. 


themselves to conceal their real feelings, and thus throw 
their intended victim off his guard. “ Intense and venge- 
ful malignity,’” Mr Williams observes, “strongly marks 
the Fijian character. When a person is offended, he 
seldom says anything, but places a stick or stone in such 
a position as to remind him continually of his grudge until 
he has had revenge. Sometimes a man has hanging over 
his bed the dress of a murdered friend, or another will 
deprive himself of some favourite or even necessary food, 
while another will forego the pleasures of the dance—all 
being common ways of indicating sworn revenge. Some- 
times a man is seen with the exact half of his head closely 
cropped, to which disfigurement another will add a long 
twist of hair hanging down the back; and thus they will 
appear until they have wreaked vengeance on those who 
slew their wives while fishing on the reef. From the 
ridge-pole of some chief’s house, or a temple, a roll of 
tobacco is suspended, and there it must hang until taken 
down to be smoked over the dead body of some one of a 
hated tribe. A powerful savage, of sober aspect, is seen 
keeping profound silence in the village council. To 
ordinary inquiries he replies with a whistle. His son, 
the hero of the village, fell by a treacherous hand, and 
the father has vowed to abstain from the pleasures of 
conversation until he opens his lips to revile the corpse 
of his son’s murderer, or to bless the man who deprived 
it of life.” 

A Fijian will store up the memory of a wrong for 
years, until the opportunity of revenge presents itself, 
and the debt of hatred is cancelled by the death of the 
wrong-doer, In former times the heart, liver, and tongue 
of the victim were devoured, if possible, upon the spot; 
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and oftentimes his limbs also were cooked and eaten, the 
head and trunk being generally buried or flung into the 
sea. And yet the people are described as a genial, cheer- 


— ful race, keen in argument, possessed of lively conversa- 


tional powers, endowed with considerable mechanical skill, — 
and, though insensible to beauty, whether of art or nature, 
fond of legend and story, and passionate admirers of 
poetry. 

A most sensitive vanity, however, very commonly leads 
not only to childish demonstrations of anger, but even to © 
suicide. A chieftain, being addressed by a younger brother 
with less respect than he considered his due, shot him- 
self through the heart, though the ordinary mode of self- 
destruction is by springing from the edge of a precipice, 
especially in the case of women, Covetousness culmin- 
ating in theft, duplicity, falsehood, and ingratitude are dis- 
tinguishing features of the Fijian character. Sensuality of 
the grossest description is affected by all classes, decency, 
considerateness, and self-denial, being qualities unknown 
or ignored. Murder, until quite recently, was the fruitful 
parent of murders. Ifthe victim chanced to be a married 
man, at least one of his wives was strangled, and in most 
cases his mother also asked for death. A, Fijian would often 
commit a murder in the hope of being talked about; and 
a chief confessed to Consul Pritchard, that for no other 
reason he once cut slices of flesh out of a living man, and 
eat them before his face. Another, who subsequently 
became a consistent Christian, in his desire to attain 
notoriety, sent his wife out to collect firewood, and bring 
him a bamboo, which he sharpened into a knife. He then 
killed and baked her, and feasted upon the choicest parts. 
_ Intermingled with all this ferocity ran a § 
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current of natural affection, but which seems to have dried 
up when most needed, “I have been astonished,” says 
Mr Williams, “to see the broad breast of a most ferocious 
savage heave and swell with strong emotion on bidding 
his aged father a temporary farewell. I have listened with 
interest to a man of milder mould, as he told me about his 
eldest son, his head, his face, his mien—the admiration of 
all who saw him. . Yet this father assisted to strangle his 
son; and the son first-named buried his old father alive.” 
A chief one day was dining with his son-in-law, a cooked 
iguana being provided for each. As the young man 
passed on the one intended for his senior, he accidentally 


broke off its tail, Nothing was said about the accident at 


themoment, and the relatives parted seemingly good friends ; 
but at the first opportunity the chief slew his daughter’s 
husband; to expiate the imaginary affront. 

Where there is a multitude of wives, there is naturally 
much envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, A 
missionary’s wife once asked a woman how it was that 
so many of her sex were noseless, and was told that the 
‘mutilation was the result of jealousy. If a wife became 


jealous of a co-mate, one or the other was certain to have 


her nose bitten or cut off. They would bite, kick, and 
cuff each other unmercifully, and even strive to slit the 
mouth open. 

A worse evil arising out of polygamy was the frequency 
of infanticide, especially of female babes. Not only were 
drugs taken to produce sterility, but mechanical means 


were employed to destroy the child unborn. After birth, a 


male child was rarely doneaway with; but in the absence of 
a professional child-slayer, the mother herself would take 


the life of her female babe. The operation was horribly 
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simple. With two fingers she compressed the nostrils, 
while her thumb kept the little one’s mouth shut. A con- 
vulsion ensued, and the vital spark was extinguished. 
ae Strange anomaly! parents would destroy their own chil- 
dren to make room for orphans, whom they brought up 


with infinite tenderness. 
The sick and infirm were either strangled or buried 
: alive, and a like fate awaited aged. parents. eldom : 


less than two, and often four or five, wives were strangled 
5 to bear their deceased lord company in the world of | 
spirits ; and cases have occurred of as many as seventeen, 
‘ and even eighty, wives being thus despatched. Natural 
: death, it will be seen, was an exceptional occurrence, 
and the gradual decrease of the population is thus readily 
: explained. 

Cannibalism prevailed more generally among the Fijians 
than among any other of the Polynesian islanders, and is 
even now practised, when it can be done with the secrecy 
= likely to ensure impunity. So recently as 1858, the in- ~~ 
a telligent missionary to whom such frequent allusion h 

been made, was constrained to admit that even then 
human bodies were “sometimes eaten in connection with 
the building of a temple or canoe; or in launching a large 
canoe; or on taking down the mast of one which has brought 
some chief on a visit; or for the feasting of such as take 

? tribute to a principal place. A chief has been known to 
ill several men for rollers, to facilitate the launching of 

his canoes, the “rollers” being afterwards cooked and eaten. 
Formerly a chief would kill a man or men on laying down 
a keel for a new canoe, and try to add one for each fresh 
a plank. These were always eaten as “food for the car- 
br penters.” I believe that this is neverdone now; neither 
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is it now common to murder men in order to wash the 
deck of a new canoe with blood.” 
These are only a few of the cases which were held 
to require the death of a human being; and the serving 
up of his corpse as a dainty dish. The bodies of 
chiefs were seldom eaten, or of those who died of 
natural causes. Captives or enemies slain in war-time 
were preferred; but when these failed, obnoxious or 
friendless persons were substituted without hesitation. 
When the supply was greater than could be disposed of 
while sweet and fresh, the head, hands, intestines, and 
even the whole trunk, were thrown away; at other times 
every part was consumed. Whena body was baked whole, 
it was placed in the oven in a sitting posture, and when 
taken out was covered with black powder, and a wig 
clapped on its head. For boiling, the flesh was cut off 
from the bones; while for roasting, the limbs were sepa- 
rately disjointed, and the neck being cut through to the 
bone, the head was dexterously twisted off by a quick 
movement of the carver’s hands. Women seldom partook 
of human flesh, though their own was preferred to that of 
men. ‘The priests were prohibited from touching this 
unnatural food, so that it was said of the head, which no 
one cared to eat, that it was the priest’s portion. A con- 
firmed cannibal thought little of any other kind of flesh in 
comparison with that of his fellow-men. It is on record 
that one particular Fijian must have eaten 900 bodies, 
without assistance from his neighbours. After his family 
had begun to grow up, he marked the number of corpses 
he demolished by placing in a line a stone for every fresh 
one. The Rev. R. B, Lyth found this line to measure 232 
paces, while his companion counted 872 stones. Another 
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an-eater had consumed 48, when his conversion to 
Christianity put an end to the horrid “ tale,” 

This slight sketch of the truly savage character of these 
islanders may suffice to induce the reader to accept, as a 
lifelike delineation, Mr Williams’s description of a Fijian 
when lashed into rage, and surprised off his habitual self- 
control, “The forehead is suddenly filled with wrinkles ; 
the large. nostrils distend and smoke; the staring eyeballs 
grow red, and gleam with terrible flashings ; the mouth is 
stretched into a murderous and disdainful grin ; the whole 
body quivers with excitement ; every muscle is strained, 
and the clenched fist seems eager to bathe itself in the 
blood of him who has roused this demon of fury.” 


bits : 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


First mission to Lakemba—Discomforts—Experiences at Mbau, 
~ Rewa, and Viwa—Mission. established at Somosomo—Scenes of 
horror—Removal of the missionaries—Light dawning upon 
Ono—Failure of the Lakemban expedition against Ono—Mr 
Watsford’s labours and vexations—Mrs Hazlewood’s perilous 
position—Romish priests. 3 


It was not until the year 1835 that any attempt was made 
to form. a missionary settlement in the Fiji Archipelago. 
Thé Windward Islanders had by that time been in some 
measure prepared for the reception of divine truths by their 
constant intercourse with the Friendly Islands. Not afew 
of the Tongans who were in the habit of repairing to 
Lakemba were Christian converts, and sufficiently in 
earnest to desire that others also should receive the good 
tidings which had reached themselves. A certain degree 
of curiosity, and even of interest, touching the character- 
istics of the “new religion,” had thus been excited 
among the inhabitants of the eastern islands, and the way 
prepared for the friendly reception of the pale-faced 
foreigners, who arrived off Lakemba on the 12th October 
1835. 

The first missionaries who ventured upon this perilous 
undertaking were two Wesleyan. ministers, the Rev. 
William Cross and the Rev. David Cargill, A.M., who 
sailed from Vavau with a warm letter of recommendation 
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from King George of Tonga. The Lakemba chief at 
| once promised protection from insult and outrage, granted 
them a piece of land for the erection of suitable premises, 
and placed at their disposal,in the meantime, one of his 
own largest dwelling-houses. The last offer they declined, 
because of the apparent unhealthiness of the town, but 
accepted the temporary use of a canoe-shed by the sea- 
side. 

In three days the mission-house was erected by the 
zealous co-operation of the natives ; and on the fourth day 
the missionaries took possession, and set about arranging 

: their furniture, and fixing the doors and windows. It is 

almost superfluous to remark that the original buildings 

were exceeding slight, and only intended as a makeshift, 

until the king fulfilled his promise to provide them with a 
permanent and substantial residence. 

An opportune hurricane, that laid their temporary home 
| level with the ground, brought about the tardy execution 
: of this engagement; and a meeting-house was at the same 

time constructed, chiefly with the materials of the pros- 
trate posts and pillars. The work of the carpenter, joiner, 
and smith devolved upon the missionaries themselves, who 
had to labour with their own hands, as well as superintend 
the rude collaboration of their Tongan wellwishers, for 
the Fijians themselves afforded but little aid or encourage- 
| ment. Indeed, considerable vigilance was necessary to 
check the predatory propensities of the latter, who never 
Pe scrupled to appropriate whatever they could purloin 
without detection. The acquisition of the dialect chiefly 
spoken in the Leeward group also demanded unflagging 
: application, and, altogether, the newly-arrived missionaries | 
og found their time very sufficiently occupied. 


Stores Exhausted. — 919 


Nor were their zeal and industry doomed to bear no 
fruit. Within six months after their disembarkation they 
had a regular congregation of two hundred persons, and 
well-attended classes for pupils of all ages. The majority 
of the converts were Tongans, but with a fair sprinkling 


of Fijians. A still greater number grew dissatisfied with 
idolatry and its attendant burdens, and refused to work on. 


the seventh day, or to offer the first-fruits of their gardens 
to the principal god of the island. The priests now began 
to perceive that their own craft would be endangered, if 
the strangers were permitted to prosecute their proselyt- 
ising labours without interruption. All sorts of terrible 
threats were accordingly spread abroad, and the fierce 
anger of the gods was denounced against all who should 
adopt the new mode of worship. In two small towns, 
moreover, the houses of the converts were plundered, their 
crops destroyed, and their wives carried off and brought 
to the king. The meekness displayed by the sufferers is 
said to have produced an extraordinary effect upon their 
tormentors,. while the beneficence and intelligence of the 
new-comers contrasted favourably with the ignorance, 
selfishness, and false promises of their own priests. 

But while their spiritual labours were thus prosperous, 
the missionaries themselves were soon reduced to very 
straitened circumstances. The supply of articles for 
barter which had been landed for their use was soon 
exhausted, the Fijians exacting full remuneration for the 
smallest services. The awkwardness of native servants, 
too, proved in the long-run scarcely less destructive than 
the terrible hurricanes which so frequently rage amid 
those islands. Then the flour turned musty and unwhole- 
‘some, and only at long intervals could trading captains be 
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induced to incur the danger of shipwreck among man- 
eating savages. Fortunately the Fijians did not affect 
the flesh of white men, pronouncing it too salt, though in 
the absence of black meat they would occasionally devour 
a European, Stores, indeed, were sent to Tonga, but } 
there they remained to spoil, while the distress of the 
mission families was aggravated by a protracted period 

of scarcity with which Lakemba was just then visited. 
“Pigs,” says Mr Calvert, “were tabu for two successive 
years; and, as yet, the missionaries had not begun to 

feed their own pork. Even fish and crabs became rare. 

The articles of barter were all gone. Prints and calicoes, 

sorely wanted for family use, were parted with to obtain 

food, or for the payment of wages. Trunks, wearing 
apparel, and everything else available, were thus disposed 

of. Mere conveniences, such as cooking utensils or 
crockery-ware had disappeared, so that Mr Cargill had 

only one tea-cup left, and that had lost its handle.” 

At last, in August 1838, H.M.S. Conway, commanded 
by Captain Bethune, brought sundry stores that had been 
lying at Vavau for many months, and the half-starved 
and half-clad missionaries once more took heart, and, in 
spite of sickness and sorrow, resolved to remain loyally at 
the post of duty. Not the least of their tribulations was 
the long delay in hearing from home, letters being often 
eighteen months old before they came to hand. 

Nothing disheartened, Mr Cross, though in ill-health, 
decided upon extending the sphere .of the Wesleyan 
mission to the Leeward groups likewise, and accordingly 
removed with his family and household goods to Mbau, 
adjacent to, and almost connected with, Na Viti Levu, or 
Great Fiji, At the moment of his landing, two human 
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bodies were being baked to celebrate the restoration of 
the old king, Tanoa, who, having been driven into exile by 
his long-oppressed subjects, had just been brought back 
through the craft and subtlety of his youthful son Seru, 
surnamed Thakombau. Tanoa was civil, and even friendly, 
to the missionary ; but the place was so crowded and un- 
settled, that the latter judged it more expedient to accept 
the invitation of the King of Rewa, a town on the larger 
island, who not only offered a house and land for his use, 
but declared that his subjects were free to become Chris- 
tians whenever they pleased. 

For a while Mr Cross had reason to rejoice over the 
step he had taken, until he was seized with an intermittent 
fever, succeeded by cholera, followed by typhus fever. 
For six weeks he lay ill in the one low, damp room that 
constituted the entire dwelling-place of his family. 
Happily, his sufferings came to the knowledge of Mr 
David Whippy, an American settler, who did all that lay 
in his power to alleviate this sore affliction. On his 
recovery, the king built him a substantial house, and the 
people soon began to flock around the stranger and listen 
to his teaching. An attempt, indeed, was made to set fire 


to his house, and big stones were occasionally thrown at . 


him; but the king did his utmost to protect his guest, and 
exhibited strong displeasure whenever he was molested. 
Towards the close of 1838, Mr Cross was requested by 
the chief of Viwa, a neighbouring islet, to send him a 
teacher, as he was desirous of embracing the lotu. This 
chief, Namosimalua, had been distinguished, even among 
the Fijians, for his fierce, sanguinary disposition ; but the 
destruction of his town by the French, as a reprisal for 
his massacre of the captain and nearly all the crew of the 
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brig L’Aimable Josephine, had softened his heart, and 
determined him to profess the white man’s faith A 
teacher was accordingly sent, a large chapel opened for 
public worship, and the work of conversion fairly com- 
menced. 

In the course of this same year, the Rev. John Hunt, 
the Rev. T. J. Jaggar, and the Rev. James Calvert, with 
their respective wives, arrived in Lakemba from England. 
Mr Hunt at once proceeded, with ample supplies, to rein- 
force Mr Cross, by whose unaided exertions one hundred 
and forty inhabitants of Rewa and Viwa had already been 
persuaded to avow themselves Christians, while very many 
more had turned from their idols, but lacked the moral 
courage to break entirely with the past. As Lakemba 
was evidently too remote from the larger islands of the 
archipelago to serve as a central point, it was resolved to 
remove the headquarters, together with the printing-press, 
to Rewa, where food was always abundant, and labour 
readily obtainable. It was further arranged that Messrs 
Hunt and Lyth should accede to the urgent request of the 
chief of Somosomo, and establish a new station in the 
northern island of Taviuni. 

The motives that actuated the King of Somosomo were 
rather of a material than spiritual nature. Accompanied 
by his two sons and a large party of chiefs, he had visited 
Lakemba shortly after the arrival of the first batch of mis- 
sionaries, and had been much struck by the quantity of valu- 
able property possessed by the foreigners.. His eldest son 


had shown himself particularly anxious to obtain some 


knowledge of the end and objects of Christianity. But 
when Mr Cargill asked him if he believed that what he 
had heard was true, he exclaimed, “True! everything 
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that comes from the white man’s country is true; muskets 
and gunpowder are true, and your religion must be true.” 
The reasoning may not be very logical, but it was such 
as might be expected from an uncultured savage, and at 
least evinced a disposition to treat such highly-favoured 
individuals with a certain degree of respect. This expec- 
tation was by no means fulfilled. 

Notwithstanding his urgent solicitations to have a mis- 
sionary attached to his island, the king took no trouble to 
render the position of Messrs Hunt and Lyth even toler- 
able. He allowed them, indeed, to live in one of his spare 
houses, but he was early indignant with them for pre- 
suming to intercede on behalf of the women appointed 
to be murdered because one of his sons had been wrecked 
on the island of Ngau, and eaten by the inhabitants, In 
spite of their remonstrances, sixteen women were strangled, 
most of whom were buried within a few yards of the door 
of their house. A few months later eleven dead bodies 
were landed under their very eyes, and laid out to be 
divided. When taken away to be cooked, the corpses 
were roughly dragged along the ground by the hands, or 
by a rope round the neck, | 

The ovens for cooking human flesh were close to the 
missionaries’ dwelling, and the natives took offence at 
their closing their blinds to shut out the horrid spectacle 
of their cannibal feasts. Not only did they find difficulty 
in procuring sufficient supplies of proper food, but were 
subjected to insults and threats, and even confronted with 
the shadow of death. One day the king’s son actually 
rushed into their house with a club, with the intention of 
braining Mr Lyth, because he had declined to purchase 
part of a melon from the king’s favourite wife. The 
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intended victim contrived to escape from the room, and 
after a while Mr Hunt succeeded in calming the savage. 
For many hours of a subsequent night the missionaries 
and their wives were kept in terrible suspense, expecting 
every moment to be their last. Hanging up their mosquito- 
i - curtains against the reed walls of their apartment, to pre- 
vent prying eyes from watching their doings, the devoted 
little band prayed fervently for deliverance from the hands 
of their enemies, while humbly submitting themselves to 

: the will of their heavenly Father. Suddenly, about mid- q 
night, loud ringing cries broke the silence without. The . 
capricious savages had passed from one whim to another, 
) and, postponing the massacre of the Christians, were calling 
upon the dancing-women to come out and make sport for 

them by torchlight. | 
Death and the oven were denounced against apostates 
from idolatry, which deterred the common people, many 
of whom were previously well disposed towards Chris- 
tianity, from frequenting the society of the missionaries. 
So painful, indeed, had become the position of these 
unfortunate men, that Commodore Wilkes, of the United 
States Navy, while testifying to their admirable endurance 
and self-sacrifice, offered to remove them and their pro- 
perty to any other of the Fijian Islands they might select 
as a new scene of suffering and well-doing. Despite all 
past discouragement, however, they resolved to persevere 
. where they were, and gradually their moral influence 
availed to save many human lives, Can Se eho 

the course of 1841 the young king, a man of 
gigantic frame, fell alarmingly ill, and all native 
remedies proving ineffectual, had recourse to Mr Lyth, 
~ who happened to possess considerable acquaintance with 
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medical science. Under his treatment the patient re- 
covered, and ever afterwards evinced a friendly disposi- 
tion towards his benefactor. The old king also displayed 
a greater kindliness of manner towards the missionaries, 
and would send them presents of food, looking, however, for 
a return in the shape of cutlery, and other articles of value. 
At the same time, he could no more be depended upon than 
a madman; for when Mr Lyth one day declared the gods 
of Somosomo to be nothing better than stocks and stones, 
the old wretch clutched him by the coat-tail, and shouted 
for a club to slay the blasphemer, The garment, luckily, 
gave way, and Mr Lyth sped from the house, glad to 
escape with a torn coat and a whole skin. 

In the autumn of the following year, Mr Cross, worn 
out by labour and anxiety, passed to eternal rest, and over 
his grave a small house was erected after the native 
fashion, covering also beneath its roof the tiny graves of 
the little ones whose untimely deaths had so keenly 
augmented the sorrows and tribulations of these faithful 
disciples of Christ. 

As years passed on, and no very apparent progress had 
been made, except that cannibalism was evidently on the 
decline, it was resolved to remove the mission to a more 
promising field, and in the latter part of 1847 the opera- 
tion was effected without any important misadventure. 
Six years later the young king succeeded his father, but 
only to be murdered in the following year by his own son, 
who in his turn was slain by his brother, and he, again, 
was assassinated. A most destructive civil war then ensued, 
but the exhaustion in which it terminated rendered the 
Savages more amenable to instruction, and turned their 


hearts to a religion that teaches peace and brotherly love, 
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‘The most southerly group of the Fijian Archipelago is 
clustered around the little island of Ono, situated about 
150 miles to ‘the south-west of Lakemba, to which it is 
tributary. As it happened, a chief from Ono arrived at 
the latter island in 1835 as the bearer of tribute, and 
there made acquaintance with a Fijian chief who had 
visited Sydney, as well as the Friendly and Society 
Islands, and who publicly professed Christianity. When 
the Ono chief returned home, he felt persuaded that it was 
idle to look to idols for any mitigation of the epidemic 
which then raged in the island, and accordingly resolved, 
together with the companions of his voyage, to turn from 
eraven images and supplicate Jehovah. Many others, 
whether disgusted with the emptiness of idolatry or fond 
of innovation, agreed to join the new sect, and began by 
setting apart the seventh day for the public worship of the 
Deity. But when they had come together, there was no 
one to conduct the new mode of prayer. A priest was 
accordingly engaged for the purpose, who acquitted him- 
self after quite an original fashion. “ Lord! Jehovah!” 
he cried, “here are Thy people. They worship Thee! 
turn my back on Thee for the present, and am on another 
tack, worshipping another god. But do Thou bless these 
Thy people; keep them from harm, and do them good,” 

Months elapsed before a teacher could be obtained, and 
it was not until 1839 that Mr Calvert was able to make 
a short trip to this eagerly-expectant island. It was with 
great difficulty, indeed, that he left his post even for a 
ew weeks, for he was then working at Lakemba single- 
anded ; nor was he satisfied as to the propriety of leaving 
is wife alone among such unscrupulous barbarians. The 
uestion was settled by that brave, true-hearted woman 
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herself. When he objected that he could not leave her 
alone, she replied, “It ‘would be much better to leave 
me alone than to neglect so many people. If you can 
arrange for the work to be carried on here, you ought to 
0.” 7 

On his way to Ono Mr Calvert touched at Vatoa, where 
the good seed had been sown by a native who had been 
converted while on a visit to Lakemba. The entire popu- 
lation of sixty souls had turned from their evil ways, 


and were diligently inquiring after truth, At Ono Mr 


Calvert baptized two hundred and thirty-three persons, 


and united sixty-six couples in marriage. Among the 
ormer was the daughter of the most influential chief in 
the island, upon whom was bestowed the ill-chosen name 
of Jemima. | 

This young lady had been betrothed in her infancy to 
the old heathen King of Lakemba, who already possessed 
some thirty wives, Polygamy being clearly opposed both 
to the spirit and letter of Christianity, Mr Calvert re- 
fused to perform the baptismal rite unless she and her 
father distinctly pledged themselves to break off this un- 
hallowed engagement. This they readily promised, but 
the heathens at Ono became alarmed at the blow thus 


struck at an institution so dear to sensualists as a plurality 


of wives. They accordingly pressed the old king to insist 
on the fulfilment of the betrothal, and he, being nothing 
loath, fitted out a fleet to fetch the damsel. In vain Mr 
Calvert expostulated with the old wretch, and warned 


- ‘him not to tempt the anger of the Most High. The king 


was obstinate, and set out on a Sunday with eleven canoes, 
several of which were manned with fighting men and 
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way, it was only at Vatoa that the people were plundered 
and wantonly ill-treated, for no other reason than that they 
: were Christians. From this island four canoes, containing 
= a hundred armed men, were sent on to prepare for the 
: king’s arrival, but were never more heard of. At last the 
king himself sailed with a fair wind, but was never per- 
mitted to reach Ono. Not only did the wind become 
adverse, but quickly freshened to a gale, and after a night 
s of great danger, he was glad to accept kindness and hospi- 
_ tality from the Christians of the little island of Totoya. 
In the end the poor girl was left in peace, though unable 
to marry any one else, as the king refused to cancel the 
engagement, 

By 1842 the entire population of Ono had embraced 
Christianity, and with a seriousness that gave just 
promise of steadfastness. In 1846 the Rev. John Watsford 
took up his abode in this island for twelve months, and 
placed matters on a firm and permanent footing. In 
addition to his spiritual labours, Mr Watsford applied 
himself to the material improvement of the natives. He 
' get up a machine to assist them in making rope and cinet. 

He tried to introduce pumps into their canoes, and blocks 

into their rigging. He also tended them in sickness, 

and generally exerted himself to promote their temporal 
as well as their eternal welfare. 

_ But while helping his neighbours, he stood himself in 

sore need of kindly aid. His wife was confined without 

the most ordinary comforts being attainable. “It was an 
anxious time,”’.he wrote. “If it please God, I never wish to 
be alone again on such an occasion; and I wish that no other 
brother, with experience anything like mine, willever bealone 
ise atsuchatime, It is going through the fire; and a mission- 
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ary should, if called to it, pass through the burning flame; 
but it is questionable whether it is well to take him, or 
let him go through it.” A smaller, but yet a very real 
and vexatious annoyance were the mosquitoes. ‘' There 
cannot possibly be any place in the world, I should think,” 
he adds, “as bad as Ono for mosquitoes. I thought Rewa 
was bad enough, but it is nothing to Ono. No rest day or 
night; I cannot tell you how we have been tormented. 
When your letters came, we did not know what to do to 
get them read. We could not sit down to it. We had 
to walk, one with the candle and one reading, and both 
thrashing at them with all our might. We could not sit 
to get our food. And although we did everything we could 
to keep them out of the curtains, yet they get inin numbers, 
and we can get no sleep. Mrs W. was wearied out, and 
James was bitten most fearfully. ... I am scratching and 
kicking with all my might while I write this.” 

He complains, too, of the badness of the flour: “ We 
have had to throw a good deal away; and what we eat is 
very bad; it sticks to one’s teeth, and not to one’sribs.” To 
save them from the voracity of the Ono mosquitoes, Mr 
Watsford’s successor, the Rev. David Hazlewood, placed 
his wife and two children on an islet two or three miles 
from the shore. The remedy, however, nearly proved worse 
than the disease. A fearful hurricane blew down their 
house, from which they escaped with difficulty to a smaller 
house, belonging to one of the teachers, and which was 
propped up so as to hold together through the night. Early 
in the morning, however, the waves breaking higher and 
higher, compelled them.to flee to a shed a little further in- 
land, and it was not until the third day that Mr Hazlewood 


was able to join his wife and little ones. But however dis- 
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agreeable their personal experiences, the missionaries who 


have laboured at Ono, one and all, bear joyful testimony 
to the thoroughness of the change that has been wrought © 


in the character of the islanders, whom they unanimously 
pronounce to be the most consistent and earnest Christians 
to be found in the Fijian Archipelago. : 

In some of the islands the Romish priests were the 
greatest obstacle to the success of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, In order to counteract the mild teachings of 
the latter, the Papists would talk blusteringly of the men- 
of-war that were coming to destroy the houses of those who 
interfered with their work. They had even recourse to un- 
seemly outrages, but which only recoiled upon themselves ; 
for the people, contrasting the meekness, benevolence, 
and pure morality of the Wesleyan missionaries with the 
irritability and arrogance of the Romanists, together with 
their laxity as to polygamy and the decorous observance 
of the Sabbath, had sense enough to see that the religion 
inculcated and illustrated by the former was very su- 
perior to the superstition paraded by the latter. As a 
natural result, Popery found little favour in the eyes of 


the Fijians, and not only were few converts made, but 


even these, for the most part, went over to the Protestant 
missionaries, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


- Alarms—Hindrances and calamities—Horrors of heathenism— War 


between Rewa and Mbau—Mr Moore’s house burnt—Mrs 
Moore’s narrow escape—Noble conduct of Mrs Calvert and Mrs 
Lyth—Thakombau’s inconsistency—Death of the old king—A 
horrible scene—A cannibal orgie prevented — Dr Seemann’s 
views—Thakombau’s conversion —Improvements—The Mbua 
Mission—Its comparative failure. 


ALTHOUGH the King of Rewa had invited the missionaries 
to establish a station in his town, it soon appeared that 
is desire to befriend them was greater than his power. 
ven in landing, several of their cases were stolen or 
roken open, and it was with some trouble that the 
rinting apparatus was saved from injury, if not destruc- 
tion. The opposition was exceedingly violent, being 
headed by the king’s brother, a man of a passionate 
and imperious disposition. The breaking out of a severe 
form of influenza was also ascribed to the god of the 
foreigners, but these laboured so incessantly to succour the 
afflicted that in the long-run this visitation procured them 
more friends than enemies. 

One evening, however, while they and their disciples 
were engaged in prayer, three musket-balls whizzed past 
their ears; and on the follewing day a fire broke out, 
dangerously close to their premises, but one of the king’s 
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vented the people from availing themselves of the con- 
fusion to carry off their-property. While performing the 


open-air service, they were also pelted with stones, some 


weighing as much as two pounds, though no one seems to 
have been hurt. One night, too, they were alarmed by 
wild outcries on the other side of the river, and on rushing 


out were horrified by the sight of seventeen dead bodies » 


being landed from a canoe, and dragged about in the 
most indecent and shocking manner. These bodies formed 
the Rewa share of 260 human beings slain in Verata by 
the people of Mbau and their allies. One was that of a 
man who had apparently reached the term of threescore 
years and ten, and another was that of quite a young 
woman, the rest being those of male adults. The king, it 
is said, held aloof from these inhuman barbarities, and 
even prevailed upon his warriors to refrain from hostilities 
on Sundays, for fear of incurring the displeasure of the 


Christians’ God. | 


A great storm, accompanied by a deluge of rain which 
flooded the country, in the early part of 1840, carried off 
a large portion of the roof of the mission-house, leaving 
only the centre apartment habitable, in which were 
crowded the two missionaries, their wives, and five children, 
together with the teachers and their wives and children, 
besides the servants, the goats, the pigs, and the poultry. 
Much of their property was destroyed or seriously injured ; 
but the king and some of the chiefs sent them presents of 
food. Shortly afterwards, Mr Cargill suffered from an 
alarming attack of inflammation, delirium supervening. 
He indeed recovered, but on the 2d of June his wife 
died, completely worn out by anxiety, apprehension, and 
hard work, and was buried on the following day with her 
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babe, five days old. This irreparable calamity did not, 
however, detract from the reputation for medical skill 
which the Rewa Mission had acquired, and which was so 
firmly established that even the pagan priests, no longer 
confiding in the protection of their own gods, repaired 
thither to be healed of their sicknesses. Among the 
Fijians themselves little if any care was bestowed upon 
the sick, and when an illness was serious, the sufferer 
was usually strangled and buried. By slow degrees the 
many acts of kindness performed by the missionaries, com- 
bined with their meekness under affronts and their admir- 
able self-abnegation, began to make a favourable impression 
not only upon the common people, but upon many 
of the chiefs who had been eager to maltreat them on 
their first arrival at Rewa. Converts, indeed, were added 
only now and then to the little congregation, but a spirit 
of inquiry was abroad, and the idols.sank into merited 
neglect. 

The worst heathenish practices, however, continued to 
prevail. Polygamy was still the rule, and cannibalism, if 
abated in time of peace, revived with its old intensity 
as soon as war broke out—an event of almost unceasing 
recurrence. Wives and mothers, too, were still strangled 
on the death of a husband or a son. “Poor creatures,” 
says Mr Calvert, ‘‘ were buried alive; and bodies were fre- 
quently brought to Rewa for cannibal purposes, where, just. 
opposite the mission premises, they were dragged, washed, — 
and abused with every obscene indignity, and then cut up 
or torn to pieces and cooked, while a crowd of men, women, 
and children gathered round, yelling and rejoicing like 
fiends. Other bodies were floated away down the river.” . 

Domestic afflictions seem never to have been wanting 
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to fill to the brim the bitter cup held to the lips of the 

Fijian missionaries. Not only Mr Jaggar himself fell 

ereviously ill, but two of his children were hurried away 

to their long home. 

_ As if all these troubles were not sufficient to discourage 
and break down the stoutest heart, a sanguinary war 

blazed forth between Rewa and Mbau, and for seven 

months Mr Jaggar worked assiduously at the printing- 
press, disseminating far and wide the precepts of Christi- 

anity, while the fire of musketry was daily resounding in 

his ears, and the death-drum was summoning the warriors 

to hideous orgies on human flesh.’ In August 1844, how- 

ever, it was resolved to remove the press to a safer locality, 

and the faithful missionary with his wife and surviving 

children were rescued from their perilous and dishearten-. 
ing position, between two parties of savages literally 

thirsting for one another’s blood, and heedless of the 

misery inflicted upon the innocent, 

Twice was Rewa burnt to the ground, and twice rebuilt. 
The old king was treacherously slain, and great numbers 
of his people shot or clubbed, and many of them cooked 
and eaten. After a time, however, the power of Mbau 
was exhausted, when its chief became as desirous of 
peace as he had previously been urgent for war. Mr 


Moore was accordingly deputed to Rewa to re-establish 


the mission, and was presented by the new king, formerly 
a deadly enemy of the Christians, with a house lately 
occupied by the American Consul, on the same side of the 
river as the town. The only obstruction offered was by a 
Romish priest; but the king let him know, in an unmis- 
takable manner, that he would not suffer him or his 
adherents to molest his Protestant friend. 
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The Mbau chief, Thakombau, had by this time forbidden 
his subjects to eat the bodies of their enemies, and had 
become imbued, so to speak, with a flavour of Christianity. 
When this extraordinary change was announced to the 
Rewa king, he remarked, ‘‘If Thakombau be truly Chris- 
tian, we shall not get him; if he be a hypocrite, his Chris- 
tianity will be only fuel to fire.” For all that, says Mr 
Calvert, he ‘‘ boldly defied the God of the Christians to 
save Mbau from fire, or its master from being clubbed and 


eaten by the warriors of Rewa. Impatient of delay, he 


upbraided his priests with the falseness of their predictions 


of speedy victory. They alleged as a reason the ruinous 


state of several temples. The temples were accordingly 
rebuilt, and plentiful sacrifices offered. The beating of 
the lotu-drum was forbidden, and the Christian worship 
might no longer be celebrated in the usual place, lest the 
gods of Rewa should be made angry. The priests pro- 
fessed themselves satisfied, and promised full success. 
Every effort in the way of religious observance and war- 
like preparation was being made for the overthrow of 
Mbau, when the principal mover in ut fell sick. But in 
his sickness Ratu Negara continued to harden his heart, 


and on the 26th of January 1855 died of dysentery, and 


was buried in one of the new temples, at the building of 
which the priests had promised him dead bodies in abun- 
dance. The missionary was encouraged by finding that 
the influence of Christianity was already so great that, in 
answer to his appeal, only one woman was strangled at 
the funeral of the chief.” 

The death of this fierce barbarian. smoothed the way 
for at least a temporary reconciliation between Rewa and 
Mbau, and peace was formally concluded. Mr Moore's 
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exertions, however, in bringing about this desirable con- 
summation, had drawn down upon himself the animosity 
of the war party, and at midnight he was roused from 
3 sleep by the crackling of flames. The adjoining house had 
: been set on fire. Barely in time, he hurried his wife and 
children out in their night-clothes, when a miscreant raised 
his club and would have brained Mrs Moore had not a 
bystander of less ferocious disposition caught his arm and 
arrested the blow. With great presence of mind Mr 
Moore galled out to the people to help themselves to what- | 
ever they could get, and thus diverted their minds from | 
feller purposes. In the midst of the consequent confusion 
he was enabled to carry his wife and little ones off to 
Mbau, and then returned to the scene of devastation, but 
only to find that what the flames had spared, the despoilers 
had appropriated—a few empty boxes alone being restored 
to him. | 
_ At this juncture a bold ambitious chief named Mara, 
the reputed brother of Thakombau, placed himself at the 
head of the war party and made a close alliance with cer- 
tain towns that had thrown off their allegiance to Mbau. 
Fortunately for Thakombau, King George arrived just 
then with thirty-nine canoes manned by well-armed 
natives of the Friendly Islands, and expressed his willing- 
a ness to mediate between the belligerents, His neutrality, 
. however, was violated by Mara, who caused one of his 
a boats to be fired upon, by which a chief of high rank was 
: mortally wounded. Upon this King George, assisted by a 
; thousand warriors from Mbau, carried by assault the large 
town of Kamba, the enemy’s headquarters, but exhibited 
the utmost leniency to the vanquished. | 
Mr Moore having by this time built a small house at 
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Rewa, returned to his post with his family, though utterly 
destitute. The brethren at the other stations, indeed, 
generously contributed according to their means to supply 
him with actual necessaries, but his heavy losses were never 

made good to him, Not the less zealously did he throw 
himself into the work that lay before him, Though obliged 
to send his wife to Australia on account of her health, 
which had completely broken down, and though himself 
worn out by incessant labour and anxiety, he wrought so 
successfully that by the month of November 1855, he 
was able to write to the General Secretaries: “Things 
have taken quite a change in this circuit. Our prospects 
are now glorious, and thousands are anxious to be taught 
the way of salvation.” 

_ Sixteen months later, he wrote to the Secretary of 
Missions at Sydney: “This has been a most trying 
year. I can scarcely get two days at home together. 
I am constantly going; the demands of the circuit 

‘are now getting so great. The fruit begins to appear; 
and what with marrying, baptizing, and meeting the 
classes, and trying to get things into working order, I am 
often worn right out, and ready to sit down and weep over 
the awful state of Fiji, and the little concern manifested by 
our Churchesat home. Whatcan be the reason we cannot 
get more men for Fiji? The wants of Fiji must be known. 
There has been too much crying, ‘ Victory! Victory!’ in 
Fiji; the people think Fiji is saved. Look at Fiji again! 
More than half this circuit are still heathen, killing and 
devouring each other daily. Not more than twenty miles 
from this mission-house, twenty men were killed this 
month and eaten. Look at the Mbau Circuit, say half 
heathen, Look at the Viwa Circuit, say three parts 
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heathen, at war, with all its horrors, Look at Nandi, - 
torn to pieces again by war. A teacher has just been 
. ‘ killed, and now war, we hear, is declared by the Christians, 
a Look at Mbua, three parts heathen, and the heathen chief, : 
the greatest chief in the circuit, has declared war on the | 
_  Ohristians. Look at Lakemba: the Togo people there 
have next to no religion, and prevent multitudes of Fijians 
| from getting any. These are facts.” , 

One of the bravest exploits connected with missionary 
work in the Southern Seas was performed by two generous, 
noble-hearted women, Mrs Calvert and Mrs Lyth. In the 

: absence of their hubba: of whom he felt somewhat in 
ee awe, the chief of the Mbauan Fishermen had seized four- 
. teen women, in order to provide a suitable entertainment. 
for certain Fijian privateers who had presented the old 

King of Mbau with a handsome share of their spoils. The 

report of the intended massacre was carried to Viwa, an 

islet about two miles distant, where the missionaries usu- 

ally resided, though at that moment they were attending 

a district micchitegy: at Mbua. To venture into the rhidst : 

of the maddened crowd was almost certain death, but the 

two ladies resolved to brave the peril, in the hope of saving 

their fellow-creatures from such a terrible end. Tearing . 
themselves from their children, they hired a canoe to take 

them across to Mbau. As they approached that island, 

muskets were being fired into the air, and the death-drum 
s . was sounding the funeral knell. Springing ashore, they 
— were joined by a converted chief, wha courageously ac- 
— companied them through the surging mob of frenzied 
savages, even to the king’s presence, though entrance to 
his house was forbidden to women on pain of death. 
With a whale’s tooth in each hand, after the fashion of the 
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islanders, they stood before Tanoa, without a thought for 
themselves, but earnestly pleading for their doomed 
sisters. ‘So astonished was the grim old chief by their 
fearless and devoted bearing, that he granted their prayer 
so far as it could yet be fulfilled. “Those who are dead, 
are dead,” he sententiously replied; ‘“‘but those who are 
still alive shall live only.” Nine had perished, but five 
were saved ; and an excellent impression was made upon 
the minds of the heathen by this act of Christian heroism. 

This same chief of the Fishermen was shortly afterwards 
killed in an attack upon a neighbouring town, whereupon 
Mr Calvert immediately hastened to the young king, 
to intercede for the women who, after the Fijian cus- 
tom, would be strangled to accompany their lord to the 
spirit-land, He was, unhappily, too late. Three had 
already been murdered—a wife, his mother, and a servant. 
The young King Thakombau had proposed that his own 
sister, the deceased chieftain’s principal wife, should share 
his fate; but the Fishermen begged that her life might 
be spared, in order that her unborn babe might hereafter 
be their chief. His mother thereupon offered herself as a 
sacrifice, and was accepted. | 

Mr Calvert found the king fast asleep ; but, as soon as he 
opened his eyes, he boldly pointed out the hideousness of 
the crime he had sanctioned. Thakombau felt the reproof, 
but pleaded ancient custom. He asked, however, what 
had become of the dead chief’s soul, and was sternly 
answered, “ The wicked shall be turned into hell.” When 
Mr Calvert had retired, the king remarked, “ Ay, how the 
missionaries labour to save life! They take any trouble, 
and go anywhere for our salvation!. And we are always 
trying to kill one another. What a pity that he was too 
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late! Had he been in time, I would have spared Nga- 
vindi’s mother.” 

Notwithstanding these fair words, Thakombau at that 
time ‘hated Christianity,” to use his own words when 
: _ pressed to protect the Christians, while a fierce war was 
raging on Vanua Levu. He admitted, however, that it 
was not in his power to stop the progress of the new 
religion, adding, ‘‘ I know that it is true, and the work of 
God, and that we shall all become Christian. But in the 
— meantime, I rejoice that you Christians should be engaged 
in war as well as we.” And with strange inconsistency, 
he permitted his favourite son, a child, to profess Chris- 

| tianity, and attend divine worship with his attendants, 
When, at the close of 1852, it became evident that 
Tanoa was sinking fast, Messrs Calvert and Watsford 
earnestly pleaded with his son Thakombau to spare the 
lives of his father’s wives. They promised ten whale’s 
teeth, weighing 20 Ibs. as the redemption of the poor 
women, and Mr Calvert even so far deferred to Fijian 
custom as to offer to have a finger cut off. The young 
king, however, would give no positive answer, though 
fully recognising the iniquity of the old usage. Just 
| before the fatal event, Mr Calvert was obliged to proceed 
| to the settlement of the white and half-caste population at 
2 Ovalau; but his colleague persisted bravely in his vain 
exertions to save the victims. By way of backing up his 
last appeal at midnight, before returning to Viwa, he 
offered the new mission whaleboat, twenty muskets, and 

everything he personally possessed in the world. | 
It was all to no purpose. On the following morning 
Tanoa was dead, and at the door of his house six biers 
were standing. By the time Mr Watsford passed the 
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A Fearful Scene. 


threshold one woman was already strangled, and a second 
was on her knees, her head covered, and several men on 
either side, pulling at the rope that was twisted round her 
neck. Thakombau’s eyes .suddenly falling upon the 
missionary, he became greatly agitated, but refused to 
interfere. The third victim had offered herself in the place 
of her sister, who had a son living. ‘She had sat impa- 
tiently,” writes Mr Calvert, ‘‘and on hearing her name, 
started up instantly. She was a fine woman, of high 
rank, and wore a new liku. Looking proudly round on 
the people seated in the apartment, she pranced up to the 
place of death, offering her hand to Mr Watsford, who 
shrank back in disgust. When about to kneel, she saw 
that they were going to use a shabby cord, and haughtily 
refused to be strangled except with a new cord, All this 
time the assembly gazed at her with delight, gently clap- 
ping their hands, and expressing, in subdued exclamations, 
their admiration of her beauty and pride. She then bid 
her relatives farewell, and knelt down, with her arms 
round one of her friends. The cord was adjusted, and the 
large covering thrown over her; and while the men 
strained the cord, a lady of rank pressed down the head 
of the poor wretch, who died without a sound or struggle, 
Two more followed. Throughout the terrible scene there 
was no noise or excitement; but a cheerful composure 
seemed to possess every one there except Thakombau, who 
was much excited, and evidently making a great effort to 
act his murderous part before the face of God's messenger. 
He ordered that one of the victims should live; but she 
refused, and her own son helped the king and the rest. to 
strangle her.” To the last Mr Watsford protested with 
vehemence against these barbarous atrocities; but his 
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remonstrances were unheeded at the time, though his 
generous interference won the respect of many. 

Not less horrible was the spectacle witnessed by Mr 
Calvert in 1853, when twelve dead bodies and five badly- 
wounded captives were conveyed to Mbau to make a feast 
for the King of Somosomo, who had arrived with a large 
retinue, and bringing valuable presents, The missionary 
at once repaired to the king, and used every kind of argu- 
ment and intercession to rescue the miserable survivors. 
Thakombau, however, was obdurate, and haughtily answered, 
“T alone can save the living, and have the dead buried: 
what I choose I do, and none can interfere.” Mr Calvert 
applied to the Somosomo chief, who replied that he did 
not himself care about eating the dead bodies, but that he 
could not refuse to do so if they were presented by the 
king for that purpose. 

A shout of exultation told that the preliminary cere- 
monies were about tocommence. The dead and the dying 
were dragged by the hands, naked and bleeding, over the 
rough ground. On reaching the temple, the head of each 
was dashed against a large stone, which was soon dyed 
with blood. Unable to save human life, Mr Calvert still 
strove to prevent the abominable orgie. A chief sneeringly 
asked if he would like to have one of the bodies for his 
own eating, but the people generally seemed abashed by 
the missionary’s denunciations. The Somosomo king had 
been brought to Mbau in a vessel belonging to Mr Owen, 
who declared that if he or his people partook of human 
flesh, they must find their own way back again, for he 
would not take them. This threat had more weight than 
any amount of moral or spiritual remonstrances. The 
promised to comply with his wishes. The ovens were 
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opened, a large hole was dug, and upon a mat laid at the 
bottom were placed eighty-four portions of human fiesh, 
cooked, and ready to be eaten. The earth was hastily “ 
filled in, and the savages were deprived of their monstrous a 
banquet. The heads and trunks, however, had been flung _ 
into the sea, when the bodies were washed and cut up for 

the ovens. 

_ Dr Seemann is of opinion that had Mr Cross settled at 

Mbau in 1839, and boldly thrown himself upon the pro- 

mised protection of Thakombau, the work of conversion 

would have been greatly accelerated, and that cannibalism 

would have ceased out of the land many years before 

its final prohibition in that island. He is convinced that 

the young king was always at heart favourably disposed 

towards the new religion; but his pride took umbrage at 

the preference shown to the less powerful chieftain of 

Rewa, and at the distrust evinced in his own assurances 

of support and patronage. It is also his belief that had 

the Wesleyan Society taken a broader view of the domestic 

relations of the Fijians, and acted with less prejudice 
towards those who were encumbered with a plurality of 

wives, the natives would much more quickly have turned 
from the error of their ways. Instead of requiring candidates - 4 
for baptism to put away all their wives but one, it would a 
have been wiser to have prohibited them from adding to q 
those they already possessed, and to have established the 
tule that no Christian bachelor should ever take to himself 
more than one wife at a time. The polygamists would 
thus have died out with the existing generation, and much 
cruelty and injustice to the poor women would have been 
avoided. Although now and then.a very zealous and 
emotional convert might select for his future companion 
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the eldest of his wives, or the one who had borne him 
most children, the more usual practice was naturally to 
choose the youngest and best favoured. Nor is it any 
justification for such harshness to allege that women could 
always obtain husbands without much difficulty ; for, even 
were it true, the severance of old ties would not be less 
distressing. But it is not easy to understand how any 
such facility of procuring a second husband could have 
existed among a .people where polygamy was practised, 
and where the females must have been in excess of the 
males, even allowing for the strangulation of one or two 
widows on the death of their lord. _ 

Be this as it may, Thakombau’s heart was at length 
softened, and his spirit broken, by a series of misfortunes, 
and on the 30th of April 1854 he publicly renounced 
heathenism, and made open profession of Christianity. 
His family and relatives followed his example, and the 
waverers now took heart to act up to their convictions. 

He was still much harassed by his enemies, and reduced. 
to sore straits ; but the missionaries stood by him loyally, 
and encouraged him to hold fast to his new faith. Mr 
Calvert, indeed, exposed himself to imminent personal 
risk in his endeavours to reconcile the contending chiefs, 
and more than once was snatched from a violent death 
almost by miracle. Muskets were pointed at him, clubs 


were brandished over his head ; but an unseen Power pro- 


tected him, and some were always at hand to interpose in 
his defence. ne 


In the end Thakombau triumphed, through the aid 
of King George of Tonga, and made such a merciful use 
of his victory, that the rebels returned heartily to their 
old allegiance, and very many converts were added to 
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the Christian fold. Chapels and schools were built in 


all directions, and as many as a thousand worshippers 


would meet at a time in the Strangers’ House at Mbau, 
where by the end of 1855 the new religion counted not 
fewer than nine thousand professors. — 

In the following year the penalty of death was de- 
nounced against all wilful murderers, and a chief, who 
had brutally killed his wife, and cut her body to pieces, 
was hanged from the gallows. 

Early in 1857 Thakombau put away all his wives save 


one, to whom he was united in the bonds of holy matri- 


mony, and shortly afterwards was admitted with his queen 
to the sacred rite of baptism ; and when the ceremony was 
concluded, “Ebenezer” Thakombauaddressed the assembby, 
humbly confessing his sins and iniquities, and professing 
his earnest desire to walk uprightly henceforth, as in the 
presence of God. “And what a congregation he had!” 
exclaims Mr Waterhouse; “ husbands, whose wives he had 
dishonoured ; widows, whose husbands he had slain ; sisters, 
whose relatives had been strangled by his orders ; relatives, 
whose friends he had eaten ; and children, the descendants 
of those he had murdered, and who had vowed to avenge 
the wrongs inflicted on their fathers !” 

From that memorable date the persecution of Christians 


‘ceased in Mbau, the capital city of the Fiji clusters. There 


was still much to be regretted in the conduct and char- 


acter of the king, whose faith was very meagrely illustrated. 


by good works ; but at least he showed much favour to the 
missionaries, and frequently listened to their advice, Their 
position was naturally much ameliorated by the royal con- 
version ; nor were they ever again subjected to the annoy. 
ances and ill-treatment with which their predecessors were 
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afflicted. There was no longer any danger of a child being 
snatched up and flung at a furious dog, as happened to 
Mr Williams’s little boy. A brutal savage one day en- 
tered the missionary’s house at the dinner-hour, with the 
intention of helping himself to anything on the table that 
pleased his fancy, but feared to pass a dog that was chained 
up so as to command the door of the dining-room. In 
his rage he caught up Mr Williams’s little boy, only two 
years of age, and threw him at the animal. Though hurt by 
the violence of his fall, the poor little fellow was happily 
not seriously injured. At Ono, again, the king sent one 
of his daughters to Mr Watsford to act as a nursemaid, 
whose delight it was, when unobserved, to hug the babe so 
tightly as to compress its frame, and displace the yet soft 
bones, causing the little sufferer to pine and languish. 

In those days it was no uncommon thing, says Mr Lawry, 
to encounter, in the course of a ramble through the town, 
“a man without a finger, offered in sacrifice ; another, 
without any fingers; a woman without her ears ; another 
without her nose; a man with one arm, the other offered 
to the god or to the chief; two other men, one without a toe, 
and the other without an arm ; a female without legs, being 
cut off by order of a chief; another without unburt 
skin; a man tied down at midday, with his eyes spread 
open, under the direct rays of the sun, until they were 
burnt out of his head.” 

Instead of such horrors as these, Dr Seemann, in 1860, 
had the satisfaction of stating that on his landing at Mbau, 
about eight in the evening, sounds of prayer and praise 
‘were issuing from every house. The groves had been cut 
down, the temples destroyed, and a large church erected 
Yn the square where formerly were held the feasts of the 
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cannibals. Though impugning, on some points, the judg- 
ment and taste displayed by the Wesleyan missionaries, 
Dr Seemann frankly admits their earnestness of purpose, 
and recognises the great services they had rendered to 
the Fijian Islanders. Neither does he fail to extol the 
beneficent liberality of the Society in expending upon 
this particular mission the goodly sum of £75,000, supple- 
mented by at least £5000 from private individuals, . 

Mr Lawry, in 1847, was disposed to complain of the 
monotony of the fare at missionary tables. It was always 
the same thing—pork and yams, yams and pork, washed 
down with indifferent water, or with tea without milk. Now 
and then fish and poultry were procurable, and also bread- 
fruit, when in season ; but for the greater part of the year 
there was no change, Their costume, too, was exceedingly 
simple. It consisted of a thin pair of calico trousers, a 
shirt, a calico coat, a broad-brimmed straw hat, and 
shoes and stockings, or socks. 

Dr Seemann more reasonably found fault with the selec- 
tion of unhealthy situations for mission premises. At 
Lakemba, for instance, Mr Fletcher’s otherwise pleasant 
dwelling was close to an abominable swamp, which could 
not fail to be deleterious to health. The house itself is 
described as ‘‘a commodious building thatched with leaves, 
surrounded by a fence and a broad boarded verandah, the 
front of the house looking into a nice little flower-garden, 
the back into the courtyard. .., Though the thermometer,” 
continues Dr Seemann, “ranged more than 80° Fahrenheit, 
the thick thatch kept off the scorching rays, and there 
was a fresh current of trade-wind blowing through the 
rooms. It was a pleasing sight to see everything so 
scrupulously neat and clean, the beds and curtains as white 
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as snow, and everywhere the greatest order prevailing. : 
There were all the elements of future civilisation, models e 
ready for imitation. The yard was well stocked with 
ducks and fowls, pigs and goats; the garden replete with 
flowers, roses in full bloom, but alas! with little scent, 
cotton-shrubs twelve feet high, and bearing leaves, flowers, 
and fruit in all stages of development. These missionary | 
stations are fulfilling all the objects of convents in their 
best days.” | , ne i 
In 1847 the Rev. Thomas Williams removed from 
Somosomo to Tiliva, a village near Mbua, at the north- | 
western extremity of Vanua Levu, or the Large Land. of 
The site here also was ill ‘chosen, being low, shut out from Ps 
the sea-breeze, and swarming with mosquitoes. The people, 
too, proved to be worse savages than even the Somosomoans. 
Cannibalism and infanticide prevailed to a fearful extent. 
The chief openly declared his intention to kill Mr Williams, 
take his wife to himself, destroy the mission-house, and | 
divide the plunder among his people. As it happened, 
however, he fell himself into the hands of a chief whom 
he had insulted, and by whom he was slain and eaten. 
Through the intercession of Mr Williams, backed by the 
influence of a native Christian, two of his wives were saved. 
from death, and his chief wife also was promised her life, 
in consideration of a large ransom, though she was after- . 
wards strangled at her own solicitation. Reprisals ensued, 
a, village was surprised, and nine women and a man were ie 
massacred. : c 
“Last Sunday week,” wrote Mr Williams on the 30th Bs 
November 1848, “part of a body, ready cooked, was : 
brought here as a foretaste for the young man who suc- 
ceeds Mbati Namu. Next day the bodies of two females, 
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_ whole and uncooked, were brought by a crowd of black- . 
: ened and noisy savages, who, after presenting their victims 
to the chiefs, prepared them for the oven. These, with the -. 
floating of a head and human entrails past my house, the q 
wanton shooting of one man just now, and the clubbing 
by mistake of some women in the dark a few nights 
ago, are heart-sickening—too horrid for detail.” 
- A certain degree of tranquillity, however, was ultimately 
| brought about, of which Mr Williams availed himself 
to build a comfortable house and a commodious 
chapel, which extorted admiration from even his worst 
enemies. The Christian settlement also flourished under 
his fostering care, and a better spirit seemed to be dif- E 
fusing itself among the people generally, when unhappily % 
his health gave way and he was reluctantly compelled to 
proceed to the colonies. His successors, indeed, exerted 
themselves strenuously to enlarge the opening made by 
i his unflagging zeal, but it cannot be said that their success 
| ___ has been equal to their deserts. Mr Hazlewood lost his 
& wife and a child; MrSamuel Waterhouse was also be- 
. reaved of his young wife ; Mr Lyth was shipwrecked, and 
barely escaped with his life; the health of Mr and Mrs Ford 
utterly broke down; while Mr John Crawford was carried 
off by dysentery. Many converts, no doubt, were made 
but to this hour the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Vanua Levu are unreclaimed savages, steeped in depravity, 
: and addicted to the most odious practices of their heathen 
forefathers. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Early discoverers—Futuna—Teachers massacred—Failure of the 
mission—Aneiteum—Missionary troubles—Tanna and _ the 
Tannese—Teachers landed by Mr Williams—dArrival of Euro- 
pean missionaries—Their ill-treatment and flight. 


WESTWARD of the Fijian Archipelago lies the large cluster 
of singularly picturesque and productive islands desig- 
nated by Cook the New Hebrides. The principal and 
most northerly island, Espiritu Santo, was discovered by 
the Spanish navigator Quiros in 1606, who seems to have 
been at a loss for words to convey an adequate idea of its 
exceeding loveliness. He was under the impression, how- 
ever, that it formed part of the great southern continent, 
the existence of which was at that time an essential article 
of geographical faith, and this notion was commonly 
accepted until De Bougainville visited the group in 1768, 
and learned its true character. The southern islands some- 
how escaped his notice, and were first seen by Cook in 
1774. They are all of volcanic origin, and about thirty of 
the entire number are partially inhabited, the population 
being estimated at 150,000. The principal islands; begin- 
ning from the N.N.W., and extending over 400 miles to the 
8.S.E., are Espiritu Santo, Malicolo, Bartholomew’s Island, 
Lepers’ Island, Aurora, Pentecost or Whitsuntide, Ambrym 
or Chinambrym, Apee, the two Paum Islands, Pyramid, 
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Futuna. 


Monument, Two Hills, the five Shepherd’s Isles, Three 
Hills, Montague, Hinchinbrook, Vaté or Sandwich Island, 
Erromanga, Niua, Tanna, Futuna, and Aneiteum. 

A report having gone abroad that the natives of the 
New Hebrides surpassed all their neighbours in ferocity 
and deceit, trading-vessels gave them a wide berth, and 
whatever intercourse took place between them and Euro- 
peans was extremely limited, and marked on both sides 
with a distrust fatal to commercial relations. Nor. was it 
until 1839 that any attempt was made to introduce among 
them the civilising influences of Christianity. In that year 
the Rev. John Williams, one of the most devoted and zeal- 
ous missionaries who have ever laboured among the heathen, 
landed: three Samoan teachers on the island of Tanna, to 
prepare the way for European missionaries. It was the 
last public act of that faithful soldier of the Cross; for on 
the next day but one, the 20th November, he received the 
crown of martyrdom on the shore of Erromanga. It may 
be more convenient, however, to follow Mr A. W. Murray’s 
example, and commence with Futuna, the most easterly 
member of the group. 

This little island is described as a square table-shaped 
mountain, rising abruptly out of the sea to the height of 
3000 feet. It measures about fifteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contains not quite one thousand inhabitants, 
who dwell in the narrow ravines. The natives, though 
speaking a dialect closely allied to that of the Eastern 


Polynesians, are identified by features and manners with 


the Western, They are a manly and vigorous race, but 


cruel, fierce, and intractable. Mr Williams, indeed, suc- 


ceeded in mollifying them with a few trifling presents 
while on his way to Tanna, and so far facilitated the work 
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of his successors. Mr Murray had thus little difficulty, in 
1841, in landing two Samoan teachers, Apela and Samuela, 
or in obtaining from the chiefs assurances of protection. 
For a time, indeed, things went on smoothly and pleas- 
antly, until a fatal epidemic broke out, which was ascribed 
to their machinations, 
One day, while Samuela was at work in his plantation, 
he suddenly found himself surrounded by infuriated 
savages, who hurled their spears at him, and transfixed his 
thighs and chest. They then surprised Apela and Samu- 
ela’s little girl while returning home from the plantation, 
and killed them on the spot. On arriving at the teachers’ 
house, the leader of the band offered Samuela’s widow her 
life if she would live with him; but, on her steadfast refusal, 


he beat her brains out with his club. She and her dead 


husband were afterwards cooked and eaten, but the bodies 
of Apela and the little girl were cast into the sea. The final 


act of the murderers was to divide among themselves the 


tools, implements, and clothing of the ill-fated teachers, 
crowning the dismal tragedy by setting fire to their house. 
This happened in 1843, but it was only in 1845 that the 
sad fate of their fellow-workers became known to the mis- 
sionaries. In that year Messrs Turner and Murray visited 
Futuna to inquire into the progress that had been made, 
and were at first told that their friends had removed to 
another settlement. The hostile attitude of the natives on 
the beach, and behind great blocks of coral, quickly opened. 
their eyes to the truth, and warned them not to venture 
within range of slings and arrows. The islanders were 
thereupon abandoned to their own evil devices till 1853, 
when two native teachers were sent thither from Aneiteum. 
The soil, however, still proved barren, and after four years 


Aneiteum. 953 


of incessant Jabour, barely half-a-dozen converts could be 
found amid the entire population. 

In 1858 the house of one of the teachers was burned to 
the ground by the friends of an individual who had 
recently died. At the time a sick man was lying in the 
house, too ill to escape, and was got out with much 
trouble, as the avengers accused him of having caused 
their bereavement. A little later, the brother of a chief 
having died, his death was attributed to witchcraft, and 
three men and three women were put to death on the 
charge of sorcery. In the following year Messrs Turner 
and Inglis were gratified to learn that no further molesta- 
tion had been offered to the teachers, and were themselves 
encouraged to land and ascend the hill, being throughout 
their visit civilly treated. Christianity, however, is still in 
abeyance. ) 

The most southerly island of the group is named 
_Aneiteum, with a circumference of forty miles, and a 
population of 3600. The mountains in the interior are 
not less than 3000 feet in height, but the valleys are rich 
and beautiful, nor is there any lack of wood and water. 
The people are a mixed race, and much inferior to 
their neighbours. The men are nearly naked, and paint 
their bodies, Their hair, too, is long, while the women 
keep theirs cut short, and are decently clothed. All the 
worst practices of heathenism flourished in Aneiteum, but 
are now, if not wholly eradicated, greatly mitigated. Wars 
were of constant recurrence; the bodies of the slain were 
ereedily devoured; murder was rampant, widows were 
strangled, orphans destroyed, and a plurality of wives, 
with its attendant evils, the rule with all who could attain 
to that luxury. A gross superstition prevailed, inspiring 
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the islanders with an abject terror of natmases, or demons, 
who presided over the various phenomena of creation. 
They were likewise fond of feasting and display, and 
generally addicted to sensual gratification. 

Two teachers from the Samoan Mission Seminary were 
placed here in 1841, but were slighted and neglected by 
the people. One of them shortly afterwards died, and the 
survivor encountered both annoyance and peril. He was 
after a time joined by the fugitives from Tanna, nineteen 
in number, including the children, but this large reinforce- 
ment proved an encumbrance, owing to the scarcity of 
food, and the mission was subsequently broken up, and the 
whole party removed, with the exception of two Samoans. 

In describing a visit paid to this island in 1845 by Mr 
Murray and himself, Mr Turner mentions that the teachers 
were gradually introducing the custom of burying the 
dead, instead of casting them into the sea, With such an 
abundant supply of wood close at hand, it might have 
been better to have recommended cremation; but native 
teachers usually display more zeal than either knowledge 
or discretion. see 

The two Samoans were at one time in imminent danger 
of their lives, it having been proposed to kill them 
for the “weeping feast,” in commemoration of the death 
of the local chief. The poor fellows had the presence 
of mind to desire their would-be murderers to go to 
their plantations and take whatever they pleased, Their 
good-nature seems to have shamed ‘their enemies, who 
thereupon took their departure in peace. Christianity, 
however, made little impression upon the islanders, who 
had too much reason to distrust a religion exemplified in 
the abominable conduct of the sandalwood-cutters who 
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frequented their shores, and subjected their wives and 


daughters to insult and outrage, besides beating and even 
shooting themselves on the most trivial excuses. 

In 1848 Mr Turner again visited Aneiteum, and was 
constrained to report that ‘‘the mass of the people still ad- 
here to their heathenism, and are obstinate in strangling the 
widows.” The number of white men, too, was unhappily 
increasing, and a Roman Catholic mission, consisting of 
eight priests and eight lay brethren, had been estab- 


lished on the opposite side of the island. Otherwise the 


prospect was tolerably hopeful, and in one district the 
chief and his people alike manifested a strong desire to 
have teachers located in their midst, to teach them the way 
of salvation. 

In that same year Messrs Geddie, Powell, and Archi- 
bald were landed with their families, and lodged in a small 
plastered cottage previously occupied by the native teachers 
until they had set up the framework of a house brought 
with them from Samoa. Their reception was not parti- 
cularly cordial, the local chief contenting himself with 
forbidding his people to kill them, or do them any serious 


bodily injury, but conniving at theft and fraud. Speedily. 


acquiring a colloquial familiarity with the language of the 
islanders, the missionaries made excursions into the in- 
terior, and gradually awakened a spirit of inquiry. Their 
position, however, was critical, and required them to be 
constantly on the watch to avoid giving offence. The 
people, for instance, declared their intention to burn their 
house and drive them away, because they had gathered 


_cocoa-nuts while that fruit was under a tabu, had burnt 


coral for lime, the smoke from which annoyed the na¢- 
mases, or spirits of the sea, and were building a chapel on 
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that he dissuaded a powerful chief from strangling the 
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a hill, the fence round which would block up the path 
pursued by the spirits in going to or returning from the 
shore. A soft answer, however, turned away wrath, and 


the storm-cloud passed over for that time. 


In the following year a violent hurricane spread de- 
vastation far and wide, and was attributed to a chief who 
was supposed to exercise some control over the elements, 
Some of his neighbours consequently took up arms to 
avenge themselves, but a collision was prevented by the 
strenuous exertion of the missionaries, who fearlessly 
exposed their own lives to avert useless bloodshed. Fever 
and ague were also among the evils with which they had 
to contend. | 

In 1849 Mr Powell returned to Samoa, leaving Mr 
Geddie to prosecute his arduous task single-handed, Mr 
Archibald being merely a teacher. It was a rare thing 
for a woman in Aneiteum to attain to a great age, as 
widows were almost invariably strangled at the death of 
their husbands, the executioner being the nearest relative, 


sometimes a daughter. On one occasion Mrs Geddie suc- 


ceeded in rescuing a widow, who was very indignant at 


her officiousness, though she lived to thank her not only 


for life, but likewise for her conversion to Christianity. 
Contrary to Sir John Lubbock’s theory that suicide is un- 


known among savage tribes, a woman one day destroyed 


herself after being brutally treated by her husband, an 
act which led to the sacrifice of a boy and a girl. Against 
these and similar superstitions and practices Mr Geddie 
energetically protested, and not altogether ineffectually, 
though his converts were few, and not too promising. 

As an illustration of his success, it may be mentioned 
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mother of a child he had lost through sickness; and, fur- 
ther, that he converted another chief, who confessed that 
for several consecutive months he had lain in. wait for 
the missionary, but that each time something unforeseen 
had occurred to cause him to lose his opportunity. 


A visit from Bishop Selwyn in 1851 was the source of 


much consolation and encouragement; but a few months 
later Mrs Geddie was awakened a little after midnight by 
the smell of fire, and starting up, saw that the roof was ina 
blaze. Hurrying out his wife and two children, Mr Geddie 
was enabled, by the assistance of his servants and neigh- 
-bours, to extinguish the flames ; and the natives themselves 
held a public meeting, at which they expressed their strong 
condemnation of such a barbarous and cruel deed—for it 
proved to be the act of an incendiary. It is painful to 
relate that the missionary’s most open and malignant op- 
ponents at this time were the white men engaged in the 
sandalwood trade. 

After the breaking up of that establishment in 1853, 


and the consequent withdrawal of foreigners from the 


island, his progress was both more rapid and durable, and 
greater attention was paid to his teachings and remon- 
strances. Previous to that happy consummation, however, 
he suffered much from a low intermittent fever, the afflic- 
tion being heightened by the want of the commonest 
necessaries, “The most of my nourishment during my 
sickness,” he wrote, “was a bit of toasted, musty bread, 
and a few pieces of hard biscuit, which a poor shipwrecked 
sailor was kind enough to send me out of his weekly 
allowance. May God repay him! His kindness was 
invaluable to me.” 


A church was first formed on the 18th May 1852, 
R 
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this hopeful commencement being modestly ascribed by 
Mr Geddie to the exhortations of his native assistants. 
In the ensuing July Mr and Mrs Inglis, together with 
the frame of a house, arrived with Bishop Selwyn 
on board the Border Maid, and from that time the good 
work went on prosperously. Infanticide now ceased 
almost entirely, and babes were no longer exposed in the 
bush, on the chance of being found and adopted by somie 
childless native. The last case of woman-strangling 
occurred in 1857, when two brothers killed their own 
mother, because one of them had lost a child. Their 
neighbours, now nominally Christians, seized and bound 
the criminals, cut off their long hair, imposed a heavy fine, 
and burnt their houses to the ground. 

Mr Turner visited Aneiteum in 1859, and had the 
oratification of kneeling in prayer in company with a 
thousand natives, at Mr Geddie’s station alone, Mr and 
Mrs Inglis then returned to England, after an absence of 
fifteen years ; but Mr and Mrs Geddie, Mr and Mrs Mathe- 
son, and Mr Copeland, remained in charge of the mission. 

Two years later the fine stone-built chapel, with glazed 
windows, was fired by an incendiary, in revenge for the 
desolation caused by an epidemic of measles introduced 
from a sandalwood schooner, under peculiarly discredit- 
able circumstances. In the space of three months 1100 
islanders, or nearly one-third of the entire population, were 
cut off, and missionary work brought to a complete stand- 
still, Treading on the steps of this calamity came three 
successive hurricanes, followed by a period of great 
ee Ee ee eis ae, 

To the N.N.W. of Aneiteum, and nearly abreast of 
Futuna, the lovely and fruitful island of Tanna stretches 
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from east to west about forty miles, and from north to 
south about thirty-five. It is very nearly circular, and 
contains some 10,000 inhabitants, In the centre a moun- 
tain, clothed with verdure to the summit, rises to a con-— 
siderable altitude, the rest of the island being a succession 
of hills and dales. In one part there is a picturesque 
: lake, and in another a volcano in a state of constant 
activity. ! 

Tanna was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, who 
was struck with its amazing fertility, and especially with 
the size of the yams, one of which he found to weigh 55 
Ibs. The people are described by Mr Turner as under the 
middle stature, and when divested of the red paint with 
a which their faces are daubed, rather good-looking. “ Their 
colour is exactly that of an old copper coin,” and they 
favour less of the Papuan cast of countenance than is 
usual in Western Polynesia. The women wear their hair 
in short erect curls, close and compact, while the men 
allow theirs to grow to the length of twelve or eighteen 
inches, divided into six or seven hundred tresses. Each 
tress, beginning at the root, is wound round by the thin 
rind of a creeping plant to within three inches of the end, 
which is simply oiled and curled. These tresses are 
a brushed off the forehead, and hang down behind in a semi- 
. circle from ear to ear, resembling the head-dress of the 
ancient Assyrians, as depicted in Layard’s “ Nineveh.” 

Tatauing is not practised, but the representation of a leaf 
or fish is sometimes burnt or cut on the chest or upper part 
of the arm. In the matter of clothing the women are far 
more decent than the men. The former have girdles with 
long fringes made from the fibre of the banana-stalk, 
exceedingly soft, which descend below the knees, and are 
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sometimes worn also over the upper part of the body— 
while the latter are as nearly nude as it is possible to 
be, without being absolutely naked. No more fierce and 
savage race is to be found in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Tannese, says Mr Turner, were fighting among. 
themselves during five out of the seven months he lived 
among them, which he regards as a fair example of the 
way in which they have lived from time immemorial. 
“We were never able,” he continues, “to extend our 
journeys above four miles from our dwelling. At such 
distances you come to boundaries which are never passed, 
and beyond which the people speak a different dialect. 
At one of these boundaries actual war will be going on; 
at another, kidnapping and cooking each other; and at 
another’ all may be peace, but, by mutual consent, they 
have no dealings with each other. Their fighting is prin- 
cipally bush-skirmishing ; they rarely come to close hand- 
to-hand club-fighting. . . . When the body of an enemy 
is taken, it is dressed for the oven, and served up with 
yams at the next meal. . . . They delight in human flesh, 


and distribute it in little bits far and near among their ‘ 


friends, as a delicious morsel.” | 

One day Mr Turner was expressing his discust at the 
idea of men eating the flesh of their fellow-creatures, 
when a native burst into a loud laugh, exclaiming, “ Pig’s 
flesh is very good for you, but this is the thing for us,” 
and, seizing his arm with his teeth, he shook it as a terrier 
shakes a rat. Polygamy was practised on a more limited 
scale among the Tannese than in most of the Pacific 


islands, very few chiefs indulging in more than three wives 


at a time. Not only household work, but that of the 
plantations, devolved upon the women, their lords being 


Disease-Makers. 


so constantly engaged in warfare. Infanticide was unknown, 
and children were usually treated with much kindness, 
Idols there were none, but reverence was paid to the spirits 
of departed chiefs and ancestors. The only temple was 
the banian-tree, and the only offering was that of the first- 
fruits. 

More feared than any god were the disease-makers, who 
were held powerful to produce sickness or death by burning 
nahak, or refuse of food. As arule, everything of the kind, 
down to the skin of a banana, was carefully burnt, lest it 
should fall into the hands of an enemy, and by him be 
placed at the disposition of those formidable beings. Not 


unfrequently the latter would prowl about in search of 


any garbage that might have been carelessly flung aside, 
and go about with the stuff hanging from their necks. If 
any one then happened to fall sick, he believed that his 
nahak was being burned, and straightway got some friend 
to blow a conch-shell, the sound of which would be carried 
two or three miles. The greater the pain, the louder grow 
the blasts; and likewise, as the anguish subsides, the trumpet 
ceases to implore mercy. In the latter case presents of 
hatchets, knives, pigs, whales teeth, mats, &c., would be 
prepared, and no long time elapsed before they were called 
for. Should a relapse afterwards ensue, it was assumed 
that the expiation had not been sufficient, and the conch 
was again blown, and additional gifts got ready. Strange 
to say, the disease-makers were themselves just as super- 
stitious as the vulgar herd, and never fell ill without 


suspecting one of their own fraternity as the primary 


cause of their discomfort. The sick and infirm were 
never prematurely buried\jn Tanna ; but as a last resource, 
when a case appeared desperate, the soles of the feet would 
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be burnt till the flesh was soddened. The dead were 


invariably buried in a recess dug out of the side of the 
crave, Within the last quarter of a century the custom 
of widow-strangling crept in from Aneiteum, where it has 
since fallen into desuetude, 

The last official act performed by the Rev. John 
Williams was to place three Samoan teachers in Tanna, 
and the last entry in his journal alludes to this event 
in terms that are incomprehensible by ordinary minds. 
“This is a memorable day,” he wrote, “a day which will 
be transmitted to posterity, and the record of the events 
which have this day transpired will exist after those who 
have taken an active part in them have retired into the 
shades of oblivion, and the results of this day will be” 
The mere fact of landing three teachers on a comparatively 
unknown island certainly did not justify such exuberant 
exultation, especially before any idea could be formed of 
their future success or failure. It is said, indeed, that 
Mr Williams looked upon the New Hebrides as the key to 
the whole of Melanesia, and was buoyed up by the hope 
that the wedge, whose thin end had now been applied, 
would avail to rend asunder the entire fabric of supersti- 
tion in all the neighbouring groups. Others, however, 
will have it that he unconsciously wrote in a prophetic 
strain, alluding to his own martyrdom, which took place 
within forty-eight hours afterwards; but it must be admitted 
that this seems a somewhat overstrained interpretation of 
a simple burst of enthusiastic exaggeration, no unusual 
among the South Sea missionaries, 

Of the three teachers left by Mr Williams, one died two 
or three years later, and the survivors, though reinforced 


_by two more Samoans, appear to have made little progress 


* 


Ingenious Thieves. 


even in humanising the’ savages. Two more of them, 
besides, died, and all suffered in health, their illness being 
attributed by the islanders to the anger of their local 
gods, 

Accordingly, Mr Murray found them in 1841 neglected 
and despised, and with scarce any disciples in their train. 
In the following year Messrs Turner and Nisbet arrived 
from London, vid Samoa, and were received in a friendly 
manner that at once dissipated their previous appre- 
hensions. The chiefs readily promised protection, and 
expressed themselves pleased to have European mission- 
aries to instruct their people. Their first experiences, 
however, were not altogether agreeable. The house in 
which they lodged was formed of rough, upright sticks, 
with interstices wide enough to allow a couple of fingers 
to pass through. Before these gaps were filled up “a 
towel was missed here, a comb there, and a pair of scissors 
in another place. Nay, the very bed-quilt was caught one 
afternoon moving off towards a hole by means of a long 
stick with a hook at the end of it.” The missionaries had 
taken with them the frame and material of a sixty-feet 
weather-boarded cottage, which occupied them for several 
weeks in putting together, as the natives neither could 
nor would render any assistance. So far from helping on 
the work, they were always on the alert to appropriate the 
tools, or anything else they could lay hands upon. 

One morning the missionaries found themselves in the 
very centre of the preparations for a deadly collision 
between their neighbours and some strangers from a dis- 
tance. Clubs were being struck against one another, 
bowstrings were being tightened, spear-throwers were 
being fastened on, and fiercely raged the strife of tongues, 
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when the missionaries rushed in between the two angry 
bands, and after much exertion succeeded in preventing 
bloodshed. a | 
The next misadventure had like to have proved i 
the last. Two boats’-crews from an American whaler, ] 
landing in search of wood and water, contrived to get 
embroiled with the natives, who pursued them into the 
surf, striking at them with their clubs. Instead of in- |: 
quiring into the rights of the dispute, and regardless of | 
the probable consequences to the helpless missionaries, the | 
skipper instantly weighed anchor, and fired old bolts and 
barsfrom his big guns at some villages a long way from 
the scene of the quarrel. As it happened, no lives were 
lost; for in that case, the lea talionis would assuredly 

have been carried out at the cost of the innocent. 

The cottage being at last completed, and the printing- 
press set up, the two missionaries soon acquired a sufficient 
familiarity with the language to justify them in opening a 
school: but the difficulty was to obtain scholars. Neither 
could the Tannese be persuaded to become regular ser- 
vants. They were. willing enough to do small jobs, but 
quickly grew weary, and impatiently demanded their 

7 wages, generally a fish-hook or a strip of coloured print, 
°° with which they went off home, and were seen no more 
j until the whim seized them to apply for further employ- 
ment. The two ladies, however, were tolerably successful 
in teaching needlework, though on the first day only one 
little girl ventured to put on a thimble, and receive the 
preliminary instruction for sewing patchwork. ‘Some 
women gathered round, curious to see this new wonder. 
Little Maui was gravely trying to do her best, when the 
spectators suddenly burst out into a laugh, upon which,” 
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says Mrs Turner, “‘ our little pupil started up, dashed down 
her work and thimble, burst through the surrounding circle, 
| and fled with the speed of a frightened hare, leaving us 4 
i] looking blank at the issue of our first attempt at school- = = = | 
, keeping.” ey 7 
When the novelty of the new worship wore off, it was 

| impossible to get a congregation together. The appropria- 

te tion of one day in seven to religious purposes seemed to 

the indolent, pleasure-seeking islanders a great deal too 

much of a good thing. Then, a husband would hold him- 

self excused from attendance at divine service if his wife, 

or child, or any other member of his family were there. 

In the week-days the missionaries would visit the neigh- 

bouring villages within a radius of four or five miles, 

beyond which they were not suffered to go, on the plea 

that, if they did, they would be killed by the “bad 

people ;” nor would it have been of any use to have per- 

sisted In going, as quite a different dialect was spoken by 

tribes at that short distance. Their hearts, we read, yearned 

to make the acquaintance of their neighbours beyond the 

pale, by a few of whom they were occasionally visited. 
“One would say, ‘1 am a sacred man; I made that rain 

to fall a little ago. Another would ask whether we had 

lived up in the skies with God? who was God’s father? 

and how many children He had? Ora third, pointing to 

the portrait hanging on the wall, would gravely ask, ‘Is 

that Jehovah?’” Beyond these very superficial inquiries 
no interest was evinced, few caring to trouble themselves 

about a religion that was opposed to their ancient customs 

and prejudices, And matters were not suffered to continue 

long at the negative point of indifference. 

A neighbouring chief having been treacherously mur- 
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dered by a party from a tribe located at a short distance, 
his friends and dependants immediately prepared for hosti- 
lities. The missionaries forthwith hastened to the front, in 
the hope of preventing a collision, but were soon persuaded 


of the impracticability of such a task. By the time they 


reached the dead man’s village, all who were capable of 
bearing arms had already gone off into the bush, while their 
wives and children were uttering loud cries of lamentation 
over the corpse. So, after kneeling down among the trees, 
and praying to God to: inspire the savages with feelings of 
brotherly love towards one another, they returned home 
anxious and depressed. 

For four months this wretched bush-fighting was carried 
on, though probably without much bloodshed; and it was 
accompanied, or followed, by a worse calamity in the form 
of dysentery, which carried off many of the natives. The 
missionaries naturally exerted themselves to check the 
ravages of the epidemic by distributing medicine to the 
sick, and oftentimes with success. This gratuitous minis- 
tration, however, brought down upon them the resent- 
ment of the professional disease-makers, who found their 
gains thereby much diminished, and were consequently 
determined to get rid of such troublesome rivals. On 
visiting a certain village, Mr Turner twice narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of a young ruffian, being saved on one 


occasion by the presence of mind of Mr Nisbet, and on the | 


other by the interference of some women. A Sunday or 


two after this occurrence Mr Nisbet himself was in danger 


of being clubbed, one of his two companions, an assistant 
printer anda Onristion, being actually struck on the temple, 
and dangerously wounded. 

The ill-feeling of the priesthood was further inflamed by 
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the fact that, while dysentery raged with great virulence 
among the enemies of the Christians, the latter were exempt 
from the malady. To make matters worse, the people 
dwelling on the mountain opposite the mission, who had 
hitherto remained neutral, though also suffering from 
dysentery, at last joined the hostile party, and avowed 
their resolution to destroy the foreigners and their adherents. 
The position of the missionaries had become extremely cri- 
tical. The country to the right and left; and the mountain 
on the opposite side of the bay, were occupied by savages 
thirsting for their blood. Their only friends dwelt in a 
few villages behind the mission-house, but were quite 
unable to cope with their adversaries. One day a band of 
two thousand armed men poured into the district bent 
upon their massacre, but were dispersed by a furious 
tropical squall of wind, thunder, lightning, and rain, before 
they could decide upon their plan of action. As the evil 
project was only adjourned, and not abandoned, Messrs 
Turner and Nisbet set about packing up their things, and 
getting their whale-boat ready for launching. 

On the following Sunday their enemies beat one of their 
boys to death with their clubs, as a declaration of war 
against the district which still afforded them a shelter, The 
fighting began on the Tuesday, when several of the mis- 
sionaries’ friends were wounded; and on the following day 
a village was burnt tothe ground. A fowling-piece, left by 
Mr Heath at the mission-house, was thereupon clamorously 
demanded by their protectors, but resolutely refused. It 
now seemed that nothing remained but to seek safety in 
flight in two open. boats, through a dark, squally night, A 
little before midnight the moon shone out, and the wind 
moderated. Commending themselves to God, the little 
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band moved down to the. beach, nineteen in all, including 
four children. Ten were placed in the whaling-boat, and 
nine in the canoe, Mr Turner and Mr Nisbet each taking 
an oar. As they neared the mouth of the Horseshoe Bay, 
a heavy swell came rolling in, the wind freshened into a 
squall, blowing right in their teeth, and the rain came 
down in torrents. In vain the one crew tugged at their 
: oars, while the others strenuously plied their paddles: the 
. storm was too much for them, and wellnigh drove them 
3 upon the breakers. Presently they lost sight of one 
another, and in despair each made for the shore, which 
they happily reached about 3 AM, “all faint and sick, 
and reeling after such a struggle against the wind and 
rain and sea.” ? 

A few hours later their neighbours crowded into the 
house demanding the gun. This the missionaries firmly 
declined to give up, and shortly afterwards. were again 
forced to hurry down to their boats, their enemies 
rapidly gaining ground, and driving their half-hearted 
friends before them in confusion. A valuable present of 
hatchets, knives, and calico, had been sent to the victors to 
stay their hand, but the answer was read in the flames of 
another village. That night, however, passed over without 
hurt, and on the morrow a whaler from Hobart Town 
came to anchor close to the beach, and the missionaries and a 
teachers two days afterwards were on board with all their 
movable goods, and on their way to Samoa, leaving the 
wretched Tannese to butcher one another on any fresh 
pretext for bloodshed that might occur to their ferocious 
minds, - 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Tanna in 1845—“Satan” in the flesh—Infamous conduct of the 
sandalwood-traders—Ravages of the smallpox—First mis- 
sionary settlement—Never too old to learn—Niua—A ven- 
detta — Erromanga— Murder of Mr John Williams and Mr 
James Harris—Mr Heath’s courage—Murder of Mr'and Mrs 
Gordon— Realities of missionary life, 


It was in January 1843 that Messrs Turner and Nisbet 


were constrained to flee for their lives from Tanna; 


but by the 22d April 1845 a marked change had been. 


wrought in the disposition of the Tannese. On that day 
the former gentleman, accompanied by the Rev. A. W. 
Murray, found himself once more in Port Resolution, on 
board the new missionary barque, the John Williams. 
The fighting, he was informed, lasted for upwards of a 
month after his hurried departure, dysentery, meanwhile, 
making. fearful ravages among the enemy. Since .then 
both parties had lived on mutual good terms, and all were 
anxious to receive instruction. Two Samoan teachers were 
actually occupyingthe old mission-house, having fled thither 
from Niua, where they had been accused of creating dis- 
ease, and threatened with death. These faithful converts 
had laboured assiduously, and not unsuccessfully, among 
the Tannese, and had kindled a desire to know something 
more about this new religion, which was making such a stir 
in the neighbouring islands, as well as in their own. 
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Mr Turner was also surprised to find in the mission-house 
a broken-down English gentleman, whose name the natives 
pronounced as Satan. He was lying “ona sort of bedstead 
made of some sticks lashed together, and raised a little off 
the ground. A mat and a blanket formed his scanty bed- — 
ding. A loaded gun lay at his right side, another stood up 
in the corner, at his left. He had an old number of the 
Times newspaper in his hand, and a little fire smouldered 
in a hole in the earth at the’ foot of the bed. There he 
lay, with a long black beard, pale, pensive, and emaciated.” 
The poor waif stated that his name was S—t—n, his 
initials being R. M.S., and that he came originally from 
Essex, whence he had emigrated to New Zealand. 
Disappointed in his expectations, he had taken to the 
sandalwood trade, and would have been killed at Mare, 
one of the Loyalty Islands, but for the interposition of the 
native teachers. He was afterwards at Aneiteum, and 
crossed over to Tanna for the sake of the hot springs ; for 
he had been covered with sores, and was still far from well. 
It was his wish, he said, to visit all the neighbouring 
islands, and then return home; but the latter intention 
was never fulfilled, for he lost his life in New Caledonia, 
about two years after his meeting with Mr Turner. ) 
Quite undue importance seems to have been attached 
to the circumstance that a half-converted chief -.of second- 
ary rank had kept a correct reckoning of the Sabbaths— ] 
as Sunday is invariably called by the missionaries. When- 
ever any savages could be persuaded to abstain from work 
on the seventh day, it was thought that the first step had 
been taken towards their conversion, as though utter idle- 
ness were more desirable than such simple occupations as 
fishing, or the easy culture of their fields. These “Sabba- 
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tarians,” it must be remembered, knew nothing of Christian 
doctrines or morality, had scarce an idea of prayer beyond 
incoherent ejaculations to ‘“‘ Jehovah,” and had certainly 

no resources within themselves of either a spiritual or in- 
tellectual nature. Their ‘‘ Sabbaths” were nothing more 
than so many hours passed in absolute idleness, lolling 
about under the trees or on the beach, devising schemes 
of war and spoliation for the morrow. Verily, the good 
missionaries would have done well to remember that “the 
Son of man is lord also of the Sabbath.” 

The Tannese, however, were evidently in earnest, for 
the time being, in desiring to have more teachers, and the 
most anxious were the very nen who, only two years before, 
had driven the mission from the island. Three Raroton- 
gans and four Samoans were accordingly landed, under 
the assured protection of twelve powerful chiefs, and the 
people generally welcomed them with noisy demonstrations 
of delight, | | 

One day the European gentlemen made an excursion 
to the volcano, and on. their return rested near the 
village of Maro, and bartered beads with the children 
for cocoa-nuts and bananas. “Only a month ago,” Mr 
Turner remarks, ‘the Maro people killed on that very 
spot a poor fellow, who had ventured from an inland tribe 
to come and have a peep at avessel at anchor. They 

1 cooked his body, and sent a leg to Fatarapa in the bay, 

but neither Viavia nor Kuanuan would taste. Their 

people, however, thought it was too good to throw away. 

The inland tribe were soon in arms in search for their man, 

or some one in his place, and killed a woman near 

Maro.” hase 
The fair prospect that seemed about to unfold itself in 
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1845 soon became enveloped in gloom. When Messrs 
Nisbet and Gill anchored in Port Resolution in September 
1846, they were informed that one of the teachers had 
been struck down by a club, and his lower jawbone 
broken, on suspicion of having caused a fatal epidemic 
to sweep through the island. The unfortunate man re- 
covered ; but not so one of his colleagues, who was way- 
laid one evening and murdered outright, on the breaking out 
of another disease, their dwelling-house having two days 
previously been burnt to the ground. It is not very 
surprising that the survivors should have hurried on board 
a vessel that was then lying in the bay, and so escaped 


from an untenable position. 


Two teachers, nevertheless, had the courage , to land in 
1846,’ but withuizt accomplishing much apparent good. 
Nor coyld this be expected in the face of the lawless and 
outrageous conduct of the white men engaged in the 
sandalwood trade. Thus, Mr Turner states, writing under 
date of the 17th July 1848, that a sandalwood schooner 
had just arrived from Erromanga, which had been robbed 
of a boat:by the natives of that island, “They were out 
in deep water, but the natives upset the boat. Oneof the 
crew clung to the keel, and was killed directly: his name 
was William Thorington, of Chatham. The rest swam out 
to sea, towards the vessel. They had a current in their 
favour, and as the natives were busy picking up the con- 


tents of the boat, they escaped. Qne of them was four 


hours in the water, and has been insensible ever since, 
Another, who had a blow on the head from a tomahawk, is 
also out of his mind. The mate of this schooner tells sad 
tales of his brethren in the sandalwood trade. He names 
a vessel now in the group, and says they fire upon every 
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tribe that will not let them have the wood. He says they 
take natives from one place to another, and sell them for 


wood. Over and over again he assured us that he and his" 


party never do such tricks; but at the same moment his 
own boat’s-crew were telling our men on deck tales which, 
if true, made them out to be as bad as any in the trade. 
They say they get a chief on board, and keep him until 
they get boat-loads of wood for his rescue. After getting 
the wood they take away the poor man still, and sell him 
for more wood at another place, there to be a slave, or, 
more likely, a roast for the next meal. At this place they 
will pick up some other person, and off with him again. 
If they take some Tanna men in this way to Erromanga, 
they will return to Tanna and say, ‘Oh, they were killed 
at Erromanga.” And at Erromanga they will say the same 
of any Erromangans who have been left here. Dogs and 
cats, also, it appears, are in great demand at Erromanga. 
A dishonest trader will show a cat; a boat-load of sandal- 
wood is brought for it. He tells them to bring more; 
they bring more, and after all he keeps the cat, and 
sails off, laughing, with the wood. In retaliation for 
injuries, if accounts are true, some of these white men 
are as barbarous as the natives. It is reported that this 
very party now at anchor took a chief of Cook’s Bay 
lately, first mangled his body on board, then threw him 
into the sea, and shot at him as at a target.” 

In the brief space of nine years 322 white men en- 
gaged in that trade had perished, within Mr Turner’s own 
knowledge. The accursed thirst of hasty and illicit gain, 
which prompted the Spaniards to commit such cruelties in 
South America, produced precisely the same results in the 
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sandalwood trade, and at a still more recent period in the 
kidnapping of the South Sea Islanders. | 
The sandalwood was in great request in China, where 
it was burnt as incense to the idols, and fetched from £15 
to £18 per ton, thus yielding an immense profit to the 
unscrupulous ruffians engaged in the trade if trade it 
7 might be called that was no better than spoliation of the 
-_ savages, That the latter should come to regard Chris- 
i tianity with aversion, or at least with distrust, can be no 
matter of surprise, when it is remembered that their 
teachers were for the most part imperfectly-educated 
natives of the Friendly or Society Islands, while, with the 
exception of brief missionary visits at long intervals, their 
only intercourse with Christian white men was of the 
character above described. The contrast between precept 
and example was too strong not to be remarked by these 
suspicious, if ignorant, barbarians. 
_ The two teachers landed in 1846 were reinforced by one 
from Rarotonga in 1848, and again for atime the outlook 
was encouraging. A vessel, however, arrived with smallpox 
on board, without any precautions being taken to prevent 
infection. One of the teachers was consequently attacked 
and carried off within a week, then another, shortly after- 
wards a third, and lastly, the wife of the last mentioned. 
A Samoan, with his wife and child—for there were then 
four teachers on the island—alone survived, being located 
at some little distance from the others. Fifteen of the 
natives were next cut off, who had stolen sundry articles 
from the mission premises, which were then committed to 
the flames. Other diseases followed in the steps of that 
distemper, and were also accredited to Christianity, So = 
great a ferment thereupon arose, that the Samoan and his 
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family fled to Aneiteum, but four women were killed who 
were known to have adopted the new religion. 

After the lapse of a few years the Tannese were much 
exercised in their minds by strange rumours that came 
from Aneiteum, so that in 1854 they. were induced to 
despatch two canoes to that island to ascertain the 
exact state of things. Great was the astonishment of the 
messengers on learning that peace prevailed from shore to 
shore, and that fighting and bloodshed were absolutely 
prohibited. This novelty went home to the hearts-of those 
‘war-worn savages, and they at once begged that teachers 
might be sent to Tanna, in the hope of bringing about a 
like happy result. Two were accordingly deputed for that 
purpose, and being themselves chieftains, received a hearty 
welcome. Once more a new era seemed about to dawn 
upon Tanna, when progress was again arrested by wide- 
spread sickness, and the lives of the teachers were for 
awhile in considerable danger. In 1857 widow-strangling, 
another recent importation from Aneiteum, was found to 
be on the imcrease, while the bodies of enemies slain in 
battle were stilt eagerly devoured. The chiefs further 
declined to allow any European missionaries to settle on 
the island, through their fear of the disease-makers dwell- 
ing in the interior. 

Towards the close of the following year, however, Messrs 
Paton and Copeland arrived from Scotland and settled on 
the shore of Port Resolution, while Mr Matheson from 
Nova Scotia made choice of another district, In the 
course of the ensuing twelve months Mr Paton lost his 
wife and infant child, and was himself fourteen times 
prostrated with fever and ague. His life, too, had been 
repeatedly threatened, nor was he able to venture more 
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than a couple of miles from his own door on the south 
or west sides of the bay, and only once had made his way 
to the station temporarily occupied by Mr Matheson, who 
had been compelled by ill-health to retum to Aneiteum. 
In 1859 Mr Paton was working single-handed, Mr Copeland 
having already been removed. There were, indeed, eleven 
Aneiteum teachers, but these were little capable of im- 
parting religious instruction. 

The outbreak of measles which proved so fatal to the 
people of Aneiteum in 1861, was severely felt also in 
Tanna, and was commonly attributed to Mr Paton. When 
that island was visited by Mr Murray in 1861, no more 
than twenty individuals could be induced to attend divine 
worship. In the course of subsequent conferences many 
sought to excuse themselves from learning to read, on the 
plea of being too old to begin upon anything. A convert 
somewhat advanced in years thereupon declared with much 
vivacity that there was no great difficulty in mastering the 
alphabet. “There is F,” he cried, “it is just like a club; 
C is like a half moon; O is like the full moon; L is like 
a leg with a foot; T is like the posts of a verandah, with 
the cross piece of wood over the top,” and soon. 

The Rev. Mr Johnston had arranged to take up his abode 
on the island, but died before he could settle down to his 
work. His widow, instead of returning to her friends, 
bravely proceeded to Aneiteum and took charge of the 
Orphan School and Home. 

In 1862 the Tanna Mission was again abandoned through 
the violence of the heathen, nor can anything very satis- 
factory be said of the religious or moral condition of those 
fierce islanders even at the present date. 

Only fifteen miles to the north-east of Tanna the low - 
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uninviting islet of Niua—pronounced Neeooah—rises 
about 200 feet above the level. of the sea. - It is of coral 
formation, and contains about 500 inhabitants. Repeated 
efforts were made, but in vain, to bring these islanders 
under Christian influences; but each experiment speedily 
proved abortive, the teachers being compelled to flee for 
their lives. | 

In 1858 two natives of Aneiteum, named Navallak and 
Nemeian, volunteered for the ungrateful task. As it 
chanced, however, the Niuans had carefully nurtured the 
memory of a grievous wrong done to a party of their 
fellow-islanders some thirty years before. These men 
had gone to visit some friends in Aneiteum, but having 
been driven by stress of weather to a part of the island 
where they were unknown, were incontinently slain and 
eaten, with the exception of two who concealed themselves 
among the rocks. At night these two seized a small 
canoe with two paddles, and setting up a cocoa-nut leaf 
for a sail, succeeded in reaching their homes. - -Infuriated 
at the ghastly fate of their countrymen, the Niuans fixed 
some sticks in the ground to remind them of the debt of 
revenge they owed, carefully replacing those that rotted. 
Unhappily Nemeian came from the very district in which 
the foul deed had been perpetrated, and the circumstance 
soon became known. The Niuans, however, shrank from 
taking vengeance with their own hands, and consigned 
the hateful task to two Tannese savages who were living 
amongst them, These ruffians waylaid the teachers one 
Sunday afternoon, killed Nemeian on the spot with a sharp 
stone, and beat Navallak with a club till he was sorely 
wounded. The Niuans thereupon pronounced themselves 
satisfied, pulled up the sticks 7m memoriam, and built a 
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chapel for the wounded man, who was soon afterwards 
joined by another teacher from Aneiteum. A native of 
Aitutake was likewise placed here in 1859, and gradually 
a certain moderate degree of success was attained. 
Of all the islands in the Southern Seas, Erromanga 
enjoys the bad pre-eminence of being most deeply steeped 
in the blood of European missionaries, It is a mountainous, 
but tolerably fertile island, 75 miles in circuit, and con- 
tains about 5000 inhabitants. Erromanga was originally 
discovered in 1769 by Captain Cook, who came into 
collision with the natives, These are described as being 
: both physically and morally inferior to the Tannese, and 
- of a darker complexion—the negro cast of countenance 
being not unfrequently observed. They have always 
| been addicted to war, cannibalism, and polygamy, and 
were regarded with mingled dread and aversion of all their 
neighbours. With the idea of giving their children 
strength and vigour, new-born babes were fed with fish 
and taro, under which diet the weak and sickly soon 

| passed away. 
Among the natural productions of this island was the 
—— much-coveted sandalwood, which drew down upon the 
oe , natives most cruel treatment from the rude violent men 
lt who pursued that traffic. To this cause must be assigned 
at the murder of the two missionaries who, on the 20th No- 
vember 1839, first endeavoured to open a friendly inter- 
— course with the savages, though it has been stated that 
Mr Williams unconsciously gave offence by landing at a 

time when certain religious rites were being performed. 

It is more probable that the version received by Mr 
: - Turner from the actual murderers is the correct one. Ac- 
cording to this, the natives had collected a quantity of 
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yams and taro for a great feast, and when they saw a boat 
filled with white men making for the spot, they naturally 
concluded that they ‘had come to steal their property. 
They were under the impression at the time that the mis- 
sionary vessel, the Camden, was the same that had recently 
anchored there with a party of sandalwood-cutters on 
board, by whom they had been vilely treated. They 
therefore retired into the bush and watched their oppor- 
tunity for revenge. 

Mr Williams had no intention of leaving a teacher on 
the island, but merely desired to conciliate the natives by 
making them a few presents. As neither women nor 
children were to be seen on. the beach, Captain Morgan 
endeavoured to dissuade him from going on shore, but he - 
was bent on making a commencement, and replied, with 
a smile: “‘ Captain, you know we like to take possession 
of the land, and if we can only leave good impressions 
on the minds of the natives, we can come again and leave 
teachers; we must be content to doa little. You know 
Babel was not built ina day.” The allusion to Babel was 
more characteristic than felicitous, inasmuch as the tower 
was never completed, but the name was probably more 
familiar than that of Rome. _ 

In compliance with the worthy man’s urgent wishes, 
Captain Morgan at length lowered a boat and pulled in for 
the shore, having on board, in addition to Mr Williams, a 
Mr Cunningham, and a young gentleman named Harris, 
who was on his way to England with a view to. be 
appointed to the Marquesas Mission. As the boat 
neared the land, Mr Harris stepped into the water, and 
wading ashore sat down on the beach, where some natives 
brought him young cocoa-nuts and even opened them for 
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him. He then followed a path into the bush a little way 
ahead of Mr Williams, Mr Cunningham bringing up the 
rear, while Captain Morgan remained behind to see that 
the boat was properly secured. A bend in the road hid 
the three explorers from the boat’s-crew, but Mr Cunning- 
ham afterwards related that Mr Williams was engaged in 
teaching a lad the Samoan numerals, and he himself was 
stooping to pick up some shells that were new to him, 


when suddenly a loud yell rang from the bush, and 


almost instantaneously he saw Mr Harris running at top 
speed pursued by armed natives, one of whom struck him 
with a club. Staggering a few steps forward, he fell into 
the stream and was speedily beaten to death. 

Mr Cunningham and Captain Morgan made straight for 
the boat, and quickly scrambled on board; but Mr Wil- 
liams rushed into the sea, apparently with the intention of 
swimming off out of the reach of his pursuers. He was 
overtaken, however, at the water's edge; but catching the 
irst blow on his arm, he dived beneath the waves, though 
only to be struck again and again as he rose to the surface. 
The surf upon the shore was soon tinged with the red 
hue of blood, and the missionary’s career was fulfilled. 


Meantime the boat pushed off beyond the reach of stones 


and arrows, and when the martyr’s dead body was dragged. 
up high and-dry upon the beach and pelted with stones 
by the cruel young barbarians, the sorrowing SUIV1VOTrS 
returned to the ship. 

There being no shot on board, Captain Morgan could 
fire only blank cartridge, which failed to intimidate the 
ferocious islanders, who carried off the two bodies into 
the bush when they saw the boat again making for the 
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land. It is said that the natives were by no means of one 
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mind as to the expediency of attacking their unarmed 
and seemingly friendly visitors, and some of them made 
sionals to prevent the approach of the latter. They them- 
selves afterwards declared that their hearts melted within _ 4 
them when they saw “the man in the boat (Captain q 
Morgan), who stood, and wrung his hands, and wept.” 4 
The news of this atrocious deed soon spread far and 
wide, and in every island, where the name of Williams was 
as a household word, called forth the most touching demon- 
strations of sorrow, and of sympathy with the bereaved 
widow, mingled with outbursts of rage and indignation. 
Sir George Gipps lost no time in despatching from Sydney 
H.M.S. Favourite, commanded by Captain Croker, to 
recover the remains of the two murdered men, but with 
strict instructions to refrain from all show of vengeance. 
The natives readily delivered up two skulls and some 
bones, which were conveyed to Apia, in the Samoan 
group, where they were solemnly interred on the 31st 
March 1840, the officers, seamen, and marines walking in 
the sad procession, and a farewell salute being fired over 
the grave. A monument was also erected, bearing the 
following inscription: “Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
John Williams, Father of the Samoan and other missions, 
aged 43 years and 5 months, who was killed by the cruel 
natives of Erromanga on Nov. 20, 1839, while endeav- 
ouring to plant the Gospel of peace on their shores,” 
Subsequently, however, it was ascertained that a great 
mistake had been made. Captain Croker’s interpreter 
had failed to make himself understood. At all events, 
the natives took off to the ship two skulls and a quantity 
of bones from a heap lying in a cave used as a catacomb. 
One of the skulls, it is alleged, was that of the father of a 
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lad educated at the Samoan Seminary, while Mr Williams’s 
head was buried at the foot of a palm-tree a little way 
inland. 

“A piece of red sealing-wax,” says Mr Turner, “ found 
in. Mr Williams’s pocket, was supposed by the natives 
to be some portable god, and was carefully buried 
near where the skull was laid. Mr Gordon lately re- 
covered this and handed it to me (in 1859) to convey to Mr 
Williams’s children, as the only relic which he has been 
able to obtain of their lamented father. At first he 
thought, from the description of the natives, that this god 
would turn out to be Mr Williams’s watch ; but, when 
found, it was only red sealing-wax. The clothes, and 
other things found on the body, after the massacre, were 
all distributed about, with the exception of this bit of 
sealino-wax, an inch and a half long.” 

A sisigulnr memento of the murder is a flat block of - 
coral about a gunshot from the place where Mr Williams 
was struck down. Upon this his body was laid on its 
right side, with the knees somewhat bent, and three marks 
were cut in the stone to indicate the length from the crown 
of the head to the lower part of the trunk, and from that 
point to the feet. . Mr Harris's body was cooked in Dil- 
lon’s Bay, the scene of the massacre; while that of his 
companion was taken a few miles into the interior, and 
divided between three different villages, 

No sooner was Mr Williams’s sad fate known in Samoa 
than a meeting was held to consider what steps should be 
taken under these discouraging circumstances. The Rev. 
T. Heath, however, immediately volunteered to renew the 
attempt to open a friendly intercourse with the Enrro- 

mangans, on the sole condition that, if he perished, the 
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duty should be undertaken by some one else, and that 
those savages should not be abandoned as utterly irre- 
claimable. The condition was cheerfully accepted, and in 
May 1840 Mr Heath succeeded in landing some native 
teachers, under positive assurances of support and protec- 
tion. The unfortunate men, however, would have been 
starved to death had not a kindly-disposed native secretly, 
and at imminent peril to himself, supplied them with food 
during the hours of darkness. In the following year they 
were rescued with some difficulty, and Erromanga was 
sought only by dealers in sandalwood, 

In 1845, indeed, Messrs Murray and Turner anchored 
in Dillon’s Bay and, pulling in close to the shore, presented 
some bits of cloth, beads, and fish-hooks to the natives 
who crowded round the bow, suspicious and irresolute ; 
but. an old chief seated on a pile of stones on the beach 
forbade his people to go off to the ship, and Mr Turner 
remarks in his journal, “The door seems quite shut.” The 
prospect was equally gloomy in 1848, when the Erroman- 
gans were engaged in constant disputes with the sandal- 
wood-cutters, in which the latter often fared badly. The 
islanders, for instance, would swim off to a boat with a 
tomahawk under one arm and pushing before them a log 
of sandalwood, While this was being hauled in they 
would dive under the keel and capsize the. boat, and then 
use their tomahawks with murderous effect. 

At last, in 1849, four of the islanders were induced to 
proceed to Samoa for three years’ instruction at the Semi- 
nary. One of these died on their voyage home in 1852, but 
the others were safely landed, together with two married 
teachers, Fighting was then going on in all directions, and 
the new-comers were more than once sorely straitened for 
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the barest necessaries of life, but their humanising influence 
was gradually extended over the tribes in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Five years later the Rev. G. N. Gordon from Nova 
Scotia, accompanied by his wife and two married teachers 
from Rarotonga, ventured to fix his abode within a very 
short distance of the scene of the massacre in 1839, Here 
the devoted couple were found by Mr Turner in 1859, 
except that to avoid the unhealthy swamps on the low 
eround, Mr Gordon had built his cottage on the hill at 
an elevation of a thousand feet above the sea, and by the 
side of his house a small chapel with a fine sonorous bell. 
A congregation of a hundred and fifty persons assembled 
in this little building, and the visitors were delighted to 
“hear them, as led by Mrs Gordon, strike up the tune of 
‘New Lydia’ and also the translation and tune of ‘There 
ais a happy land’” On the previous Sunday, however, 
the chapel was nearly deserted, only five natives having 
ventured to disregard a prohibition issued by the chiefs 
against attending divine service, in consequence of a report 
received from Aneiteum that the new religion was there 
killing the people. 

Mr Gordon admitted that it was terribly uphill work, 
and that his chief hope centred in six young Erromangans 
whom he was training as teachers. He was assisted, indeed, 
by a native of Aneiteum, and an Erromangan was stationed 
on the other side of the island, where he was working with 
considerable success ; but the want of European knowledge 
and energy was keenly felt, Mr Turner shook hands with 
Kauian, the chief who murdered Mr Williams, and saw 
also one of his men who struck down Mr Harris, Both 
appeared to regret their conduct on that occasion, and the 
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latter especially testified his sorrow at having killed “a 
man of God.” 

Barely eighteen months elapsed after Mr Turner’s last 
visit before another name was added to the roll of Christian 
martyrs. A native of Singapore had established himself 
in Erromanga and claimed superhuman powers, in virtue 
of which nine of the local chiefs had bestowed upon him 
a daughter in marriage. An attack of measles having 
carried off many of the islanders, this man gave out that 
it was the handiwork of the missionary, and on the 18th 
May 1861 Mr Gordon was privately warned that his life 
was in danger. The information was unheeded, and he 
went about his usual avocations. A similar warning 


reached Mrs Gordon on the a which happened to 


be Sunday. 
On Monday morning Mr Gordon desired eight of his 
lads to go down to the lowlands to cut reeds to thatch a 
house which he was building, while one remained with 
Mrs Gordon, and another accompanied himself to the new 
dwelling. About noon nine men and a boy called at his 
residence and were offered refreshments. Each accepted 
a, cocoa-nut and some fish-hooks, but said that they wanted 
some cloth to cover themselves, as they wished to attend. 
divine service. Mrs Gordon thereupon referred them to 
her husband, and as they were going down the hill she 
was moved by a strange impulse to call after them, and 
ask if they intended to kill her husband and herself. 
The boy turned round and jestingly answered in the 
affirmative, but, deceived by his tone and manner, the 
lad with Mrs Gordon thought he was speaking in fun. 
Eight of the party, when they had got well out of sight, 
concealed themselves in the bush, while the other went on 
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to Mr Gordon, followed by the lad who was bringing the 


missionary his frugal meal. As the man approached, the 
other lad recognised him as the murderer of several per- 
sons, and mentioned the circumstance. Mr Gordon con- 
tented himself with taking from the fellow a hatchet with 
which he was armed, and asking how he came to act in 
such an atrocious manner. The savage hung down his 
head, and his hatchet was restored to him, He then said 
that he wanted some cloth for himself and his friends, 


whereupon Mr Gordon took a chip of wood, and with a 


piece of chalk wrote on it a few words, requesting his wife 
to give each of the party a yard of calico, The man de- 
clined, however, to take charge of the missive, and added 
that one of his companions was very ill and wanted medi- 
cine, Mr Gordon had begun to open his wife’s parcel, but 
on hearing that a sick man stood in need of his advice, he 
quickly tied it up again and, giving it to the other to 
carry, bade him walk on in front. This he declined to do, 
and the missionary fearlessly led the way. Presently one 
of those in ambush sprang out from his hiding-place and 
struck at him, but the blow fell on the suddenly-uplifted 


arm.’ Mr Gordon then took to his heels, but on reaching 


a steep broken bit of road received a severe wound across 
the vertebral column, near the loins, and instantly fell to 


the ground, when he was speedily despatched by a blow 


on the neck which severed the spine and arteries. Hearing 
a noise, Mrs Gordon came to the door of the house and 
looked out, and while she was doing so one of the men 
stole round from behind and struck her repeatedly on the 
back, neck, and arms. A little girl who was with her fled 
down to the shore, and carried the woeful news to the lads | 
who were cutting thatch. These bravely hurried back to 
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the house, and were in time to save both bodies from the 
ovens. aes | 

When Mr Murray arrived a little later in the same 
year, he found that husband and wife had been buried in 
the same grave, over which was raised a mound of stone 
and lime about two feet in height, with mulberry-trees 
planted in a circle all round, the whole being enclosed within 
a rude fence made of bamboos, attached to cocoa-nut posts. 
Mr Gordon, it seems, had distrusted native agency, and 
strove to work single-handed, so that, when the hour of 
danger arrived, he was left all alone. After his death 


seventeen of his converts escaped to Aneiteum, but those 


who remained were subjected to no persecution. 

The sad fate of this worthy and courageous man failed 
to deter others from incurring the same risk. What the 
Roman poet said of the fabled bough of gold is truly appli- 
cable to missionaries 2 partibus infidelium— 


» « » Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 


Thus, in the year 1869, Captain Palmer, in command of 
H.M.S. Rozarie, found the Rev. Mr M‘Nair and his wife 
residing in the deserted premises of the old sandalwood 
establishment at Dillon’s Bay. Mr Gordon’s murderers 
had more than once forced their way into his garden, and 
threatened to treat him in the same way. The situation is 
described as most unhealthy, the atmosphere being laden 
with miasma from the rank vegetation on the river's banks. 
The people, too, were lazy and stupid, and had killed the 
pigs and poultry which Mr M‘Nair had given to them for 
breeding purposes, neither would they accept his offer to 
feed, clothe, and educate their children, “Doubtless,” 


coud whog 


remarks Captain Palmer, ‘“‘the sketches of the missionar 
settlement look very pretty on paper ; but, unfortunately, 
there are some things you cannot portray, such as insuffi- 
cient food, brackish water, together with swarms of mos- 
quitoes and other insects, and often, as at Dillon’s Bay, 
sweltering, poisonous atmosphere, accompanied by fever and 
ague, The missionary schooner is often delayed on her 
annual trip; then the stores of flour are at a very low ebb, 
and frequently injured by the damp, and the sugar swarming 
with ants. An English labourer would often turn up his 
nose at their daily fare, All these things cannot be put into 
a sketch of a two-roomed cottage, under the shade of a 
cocoa-nut grove,’ with beautifully-wooded hills as a back- 
ground,” 

The climate spared the Erromangans an additional 
crime, Mr M‘Nair speedily succumbing to the pestilential 


exhalations of Dillon's Bay. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES: SANTA CRUZ AND SOLOMON ISLANDS, 


Vaté—Horrible outrage—Sualo—Ill-success of the native teachers— 
Conversion of the Erakorites—Santa Cruz Islands—Missionary 
excursion of Bishop Selwyn and the Rev. Coleridge Patteson— 
Banks’ Islands—Mr M‘Farlane on missionaries—Bishop Patteson. 
—His martyrdom at Nukupa Island. 


FORTY-FOUR miles to the north of Erromanga lies the fine 
coral island of Vaté, named Sandwich Island by its dis- 
coverer, Captain Cook. It is probably not less than eighty 
miles in circumference, and contains a population estimated 
at 12,000 inhabitants, The shore is indented with magni- 
ficent bays and excellent harbours, while the scenery in 
the interior is described as exceedingly diversified and 
picturesque. The people are taller and stouter than the 
Tannese, with short, woolly hair, but of a lighter com- 
plexion than either the Tannese or Erromangans, and far 
more decently clad. Their features, too, are more regular, 
with straight or nearly aquiline noses, good foreheads, and 
beards of moderate length. Tatauing is not practised, 
though the chest and arms are frequently covered with 
raised figures. ee, 

Though quite as truculent as their neighbours, they 
are less addicted to war with one another, and inter- 
marry all over the island. The body of a vanquished 
foe may usually be redeemed by a pig, or some other 
offering of equal value; otherwise, it is placed in the 
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oven. Human bones are often suspended from the rafters 

of their houses, together with those of inferior animals. 

“Here,” says Captain Erskine of the house in which he 

was lodged, “hung strings of the vertebre of pigs, there 

the joints of their tails; whole dozens of merry-thoughts 

of fowls, and every sonoetvalle bone of birda and fishes, 
mingled with lobster-shells and shark’s fins,’ 

As the women are constantly employed in field labour, 
they have little time to devote to the nurture of their own 
children, and seldom spare the lives of more than two or 
three, the others being buried alive as soon as they are 
born. The sick and infirm are also buried alive, them- 
selves intimating when the proper time has arrived. 
‘‘When an old man,” says Mr Turner, “feels sick and 
infirm, and thinks he is dying, he deliberately tells his 
children and friends to get all ready and bury him, They 
yield to his wishes, dig a round, deep pit, wind a number 
of fine mats round his body, and lower down the poor old 
heathen into his grave in a sitting posture. Live pigs are 
then brought, and tied, each with a separate cord, the one 
end of the cord to the pig, and the other end to the arm of 
the old man. The cords are cut in the middle, leaving the 
one-half hanging at the arm of the old man, and off the 


‘pigs are taken to be killed and baked for the burial-feast ; 
_ the old man, however, is supposed still to take the pigs 


with him to the world of spirits.” 

In cases of delirium the patient is invariably ae to 
prevent infection, and it is related how a young man in the 
prime of life was twice buried, and in his frenzy twice 
burst up the grave. He was then lashed to a tree, and left 
to die of starvation. Idolatry is unknown, but worship is 
paid to the spirits of deceased ancestors. 


A Horrible Tragedy. 


The first intercourse held by these islanders with 
Europeans was of a lamentable character on both sides. 


The odious sandalwood trade here, as elsewhere, led to 
frequent collisions, usually traceable in the first instance 


to the foreigners. 

In 1842 a peculiarly -horrible tragedy was enacted. 
Three vessels arrived about the same time, whose crews 
rivalled each other in their cruel treatment of the natives, 
They had also some sixty Tongans on board as woodcutters, 
who showed no ruth in stealing pigs and plundering 
plantations. A fight ensued, in which twenty-six of the 
Vatese were shot, while not one of the others was seriously 


injured. The fugitives hastily threw up some rude forti- 


fications, which were stormed with great slaughter of the 
defenders. The survivors then fled to an islet, and hid 
themselves in a cave with their women and children, but 
were closely pursued by the victors, who pulled down a 
number of huts, and blocked up the entrance with the 
materials, which were set on fire, and fresh fuel added, 


until not a single Vatese was left alive. By way of 


reprisal, the friends of the murdered islanders surprised two 
English vessels, and destroyed them and their crews. 

It happened, however, that in 1845. Messrs Turner and 
Murray were informed that a Samoan named “Swallow,” 


who had been settled for many years in Vaté, had expressed © 


a strong desire to have Christian teachers placed in his 
district, Eagerly availing themselves of this favourable 
opportunity to gain a footing on an island hitherto 


regarded as inaccessible to missionaries, those gentlemen 


directed their course thither from Erromanga, reaching 


their destination on May-day. With some difficulty they _ 
satisfied the natives that their motives for visiting them - 
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‘were purely disinterested, and at length established friendly 
communications. The Samoan of whom they had come 
in search turned out to be a native of Savii, named 
Sualo, who twenty years before had sailed from that 
island for Tonga in a double canoe, with about fifty com- 
panions, An adverse wind, however, drove them to 
‘Tongoa, or the “ Three Hills,” an islet to the north of 
Vaté. Landing, club in hand, they conquered the in- 
habitants, and took possession of two villages. 
Two years later they again put to sea in the hope of mak- 
ing Tonga, but were blown into a bay on the coast of Vaté, 
where they resolved to settle themselves. Many of them 
dying, however, of ague, the others removed to Erakor; but — 
by 1845 only nine of the original band survived. Sualo had 
made himself a great name as a warrior, and was often 
induced by the promise of a pig or two to join the neigh- 
bouring chiefs in their frequent fights with one another, 
His prowess was so great, that he had more than once 
turned the scale of victory with his long-handled toma- 
hawk. He had three wives, and was a heathen to the 
backbone. Nevertheless, he was deeply affected by the 
teachings and admonitions of the Samoan teachers landed 
by the missionaries, and avowed his readiness to embrace 
the new religion, Encouraged by the hopeful commence- 
ment made at Erakor, Mr Turner and Mr Murray left four 
Samoans on the island, and only regretted that they could 
not leave forty. e 
Their expectations of success were not justified by the 
result, Although the number of teachers had been 
increased to nine in 1846, only five were alive in the 
‘following year, and these were unable to point to a single 
genuine case of conversion, One teacher had had his 
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house burnt down, because his wife refused to yield to 
the solicitations of a chief. The wife of another teacher 
had died of dropsy. Ague having carried off the teacher 
stationed at Mélé, the local chief claimed his property and 
his widow, who, to save her honour, rushed into the sea, 
and was drowned. Two other teachers died natural 
deaths, but there was reason to believe that the fourth, 
having shown symptoms of delirium, had been prematurely 
put out of pain. 

A fearful story is told by Mr Turner of the massacre of 
the crew of the British Sovereign, a barque engaged in 
the sandalwood traffic. The vessel was wrecked in April 
1867, and, with the exception of an Englishman named. 
John Jones—saved by the exertions of two of the teachers 
—and a Tanna man and boy, every human being who 
escaped to the shore was killed and eaten. Ten bodies 
were cooked upon the spot, ten more distributed among 
the nearest villages, and the others disposed of in various 
ways. Sualo, however, had gone on improving, and upon 
the whole the missionaries felt themselves justified in land- 
ing some more teachers to replace those removed by death. 

Within the next twelve months three of these teachers, 
with three of their children, were carried off by the 
-unhealthiness of the climate, and the survivors, them- 
selves stricken with sickness, were taken away from 
every station except Erakor. The natives also had suf- 
fered from an epidemic which was ascribed to the. new 
religion, and the houses of the teachers were accordingly 
fired, and their plantations destroyed. A party had even 
arranged to murder the strangers while at prayer; but, 
‘when the time came, their hearts failed them. Another 
band of sixty men started in three canoes from Fila, with 
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the same fell purpose in their minds, but were caught in a 
storm, and wrecked upon the coast, their boats crushed 
and themselves utterly disheartened. 

In 1852 an epidemic broke out at Erakor, and fifteen 
persons perished, whereupon the teachers were removed to 
a place called Sema; but, as thirty more died after their de- 
parture, they were brought back after a fortnight’s absence. 
The chapel at Pango was also burnt down, and a party of 


twenty-nine natives, who had gone there from Sema to 
trade, was suddenly attacked, and twenty-two of them 


slain, all of whom were eaten, with one exception, 

In 1853 two preachers, with their wives and one child, 
settled in the neighbouring islet of Lolopa, at the express - 
desire of the natives, but within three weeks after their land- 
ing were all murdered and eaten. An epidemic which then 
broke out, and carried off one hundred and fifty individuals, 
was looked upon as a judgment from the Christians’ God. 
Two teachers also dying on the main island, the last sur- 
vivor, with the widow of one of his dead colleagues, was | 
removed, and Vaté given once more over to heathenism. 

Still some professors of Christianity were found there in 
1857; and in the following year three Rarotongan teachers, 
with their wives and children, volunteered to renew the 
attempt. This time a certain degree of success was attained. 
By 1859 the two hundred and fifty inhabitants of Erakor 
were all nominally Christians, and supplied the teachers— 
one of whom had died of fever and ague—with abundance 
of fish, fruit, and vegetables, in return for their spiritual 
instructions. A chapel had been built, 45 feet in length 


_ by 35 in width, wattled and plastered, and thatched with. 
grass, with a pulpit constructed of blocks of coral, and rough 


forms placed as seats, A quantity of taro, yams, sugar-cane, 
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and éooon-nuits, was presented to Captain Morgan and Mr 
Turner, “and presently an old lady came along with a 
cooked fowl and some hot yams in a basket... . This old 
lady, who was dressed in a straw bonnet and a Turkey- 
red cotton gown, turned out to be the wife of the 
chief.” 

A great improvement, too, was noticed in the nature of 
the local traffic. Formerly, trinkets and tobacco had been 
in greatest request, but now the demand was all for shirts 
and calico. And notwithstanding that thirty deaths from 
measles occurred in this little community in 1861, the 
converts remained true to their new persuasion. 

When Captain Palmer touched at Vate in 1869, he found 
the Rev. Mr Cosh, with his wife and child, residing in a two- 
roomed cottage, nicely thatched, and whitewashed inside, 
the fittings having been brought from Australia, and put 
up by himself. They were living, however, merely on 
sufferance, neglected by the natives, and striving to do 
their duty in spite of every discouragement, 

The mortality among the native teachers in Melanesia 
was estimated by Bishop Selwyn at not fewer than fifty, 
mostly sent from Samoa and Rarotonga; and no better 
proof could be desired of the earnestness of the Christian 
converts in those islands than their readiness to volun- 


teer for the most perilous posts, in order to i the 


way for the European missionaries. 
Little more need be said on the subject of mission-work 
in the New Hebrides. Two married native teachers were 


landed in 1861 in the fertile island of Api, inhabited by 


a comparatively mild and gentle race, Teachers were also 
placed in the large island of Espiritu Santo, whose inhabit- 
ants are described as equally pacific and tractable, though 
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they keep their women in a wretchedly degraded condition, 
It does not appear, however, that Christianity has gained 
a real footing among the northern, any more than among 
the southern islands of the New Hebrides Archipelago, 
though some little amelioration of social habits and prac- 
tices may possibly have been effected through the benefi- 
cent example of the Samoan and Rarotongan teachers, and 
the occasional visits and exhortations of the Wesleyan 
missionaries, 

The Solomon Islands iyines to the northward of the New 
Hebrides, are in no way better reputed than the latter 
group. They were discovered by Alvaro de Mendana in 
his first voyage in 1567, when: the Spanish names of 
Guadalcanar and San Cristoval were substituted for the 
native appellations of Gera and Bauro. 

In 1594 Mendana, in pursuance of a. project oe had 
formed of colonising these islands, fitted out four ships, 
and, accompanied by his wife, went forth upon this rash 
expedition. So vaguely, however, had he laid down their 
position, that he missed his way and blundered upon the 
Marquesas, Sailing thence in a north-westerly direction, 
he came upon a group of islands, of which one was of 
tolerable extent, two little better than islets, and the 
fourth a mere volcano in a state of activity. The largest 
he called Santa Cruz, and attempted to found a city, to be 
the capital of his government. The people were taught to 
make the sign of the cross, and to repeat a few Spanish 
words, without much reference to their meaning. 

An alliance, too, was formed with Malope, a native chief 
of great local influence; but, some disputes having arisen 
between the Spaniards and the islanders, he was treacher- 
ously murdered, and the whole island thrown into confusion. 
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The murderers, indeed, were executed by Mendana’s 
orders; but a few weeks later he also died, when his 
widow and the colonists returned to Spain. 

Being somewhat out of theordinary track of sailing vessels, 
and involved in a network of little-frequented islets, the 
Santa Cruz cluster attracted scant attention until it was 
visited by Bishop Patteson in 1856. Seven years previously 
two of the half-breed natives of Pitcairn’s Island were mas- 
sacred by the inhabitants; and altogether there seemed 
little chance of holding friendly intercourse with these 
unmitigated savages. Neither can it be said that much 
good has yet resulted from the good bishop’s excursion to 
the group. 

Strictly speaking, it was Bishop Selwyn who con- 
ducted this missionary expedition, with the Rev. Cole- 
ridge Patteson, the future Bishop of Melanesia, for his 
zealous coadjutor. The two proceeded thence to Nukupa 
Island, destined ere long to become odiously familiar by 
name to all who take an intelligent interest in the duty 
of civilising the barbarous islanders of the Southern Seas. 
“The natives soon came off in canoes, and brought bread- 
fruit and cocoa-nuts. -They spoke a few words of Maori 
(the New Zealand vernacular), but wore their hair like the 
people of Santa Cruz, and resembled them in the character 
of their ornaments and in their general appearance. They 
had bows and clubs of the same kind, tapa stained with 
turmeric, armlets, ear-rings, and nose-rings of bone: and. 
tortoise-shell.” ) 

The next stage was Tubna, where they were received on 
the beach by thirteen natives, from whom they obtained 
some cocoa-nuts in exchange for fish-hooks. Suddenly, 
however, Bishop Selwyn made a sign to his companion to 
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regain their boat which was lying outside the reef—for 
they had waded ashore—and, when they were on board, 
explained that he had seen “some young men running 
through the bush with bows and arrows, and these young 
gentry have not the sense to behave well like their parents.” 

From Tubna they sailed to Vanikoro, the scene of La 
Perouse’s fatal shipwreck in 1788. One of his ships 
struck on the reef.and was dashed to pieces, the mariners 
being either drowned, or killed and eaten by the natives, 
The crew of the sister ship, however, gained the shore in 
safety, and held the islanders at bay until they had con- 
structed a two-masted vessel, in which they put out to sea, 
but were never heard of again. In 1826, sixty European 
skulls were found in a temple, hideous relics of the unfor-. 
tunate crew of the ship that was totally wrecked. When 
Bishop Selwyn landed in 1856, the beach was quite 
deserted, but a horrible stench that assailed their nostrils 
caused them to examine the ground. Their search was 
rewarded by the discovery of some human bones, with 
bits of flesh still hanging from them; buried a few inches 
beneath the surface, and close to an oven-pit formed by 
throwing out the earth and lining the sides and bottom 
with stones. 

The Banks’ Islands were next visited. - These consist of 
Vanua Lava or Great Banks’ Island, Valua or Saddle 
Island, Mota or Sugar-Loaf Island, Star Island, and Santa 
Maria, all begirt, as it were, with a circumvallation of 
coral. At Valua the natives were seen swarming on the 
cliffs, but as there was no beach, and no appearance of 
canoes, it was judged imprudent to attempt a landing. 

The missionary party were more successful at Mota, 
where a small cove was discovered between steep crags. 
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The natives were quite naked, and had resort neither to 
painting nor tatauing. A good many of them swam off to 
the ship, while canoes went off to it with fruits and 
flowers. “I crammed native combs in my hair,” Bishop 
Patteson wrote home, “ picked up what words I could, 
and made up the rest by a grand display of gesticula- 
tion.” 

At Santa Maria there was.a great scramble for bits of 
striped calico, and at Vanua Lava the natives put off in 


their canoes without either clubs or spears, or any other 


description of offensive weapons, and appeared of a mild 
and gentle disposition. In 1851 Bishop Selwyn had been 
assailed with stones and arrows at Aurora, and narrowly 
escaped with his life; but on this occasion there was no 
show of hostility, and the islanders even accepted a few 
- trifling presents, though they cuenenials to barter their 
produce. | 

Seven of the Solomon Islanders were persuaded to 
accompany the Bishop and his colleague to New Zealand, 
where they were placed in St John’s College, Auckland, 
and made rapid progress. It can hardly be said that any 
direct attempts were made during this Episcopal excursion 
to convert the natives of any of'the Melanesian groups to 
Christianity. The foundation only was laid for future 
intercourse, and no trouble or personal risk was spared to 
conciliate the barbarians, and inspire them with respect 
for a religion whose followers were in all respects so 
Superior to themselves. Few natives, as Mr M‘Farlane 
sensibly remarks, embrace Christianity for its intrinsic 
value. They are chiefly moved by the material advantages 
possessed by its professors, and “fish- noes are more 
effective than sermons.” | 
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People are apt, continues that intelligent and experienced 
missionary, to picture to themselves a grave gentleman in 
a black coat, with a Bible in one hand and with the other 
pointing to heaven, while a crowd of naked savages stand 
around gaping with astonishment. It would, however, be 
more true to life to portray a man with his feet on the 
strand and his back to the sea, his garments dripping with 
the salt brine, but his coat left in the boat before he plunged 
into the surf, and struggled to the shore. In his hand there 
is no book of any kind—only beads and fish-hooks, Or, 
again, he might be represented sitting on the beach without 
shoes or stockings, and suffering the natives to examine his 
feet, and satisfy themselves that his skin is really white. 
Or, yet again, a Lord Bishop might be sketched, with his 
back to a rock, weighing yams with a steelyard, and in- 
oratiating himself with the natives by his evident fairness 
and desire to act justly, — : 

In the following year Bishop Patteson—it is more con- 
venient to designate him by his title, though he was not 
consecrated until 1861—revisited Bauro and Gera, and 
was greeted in the most friendly manner. One night, 
being prevented by a violent squall from going off to the 
Southern Cross, he slept on shore in a hovel,with a score of 
natives lying around him. He also landed at Oanuta or 
Cherry Island, and at Tikopia, the natives of which he 
described as good-natured giants, of dull temperament, but 
shrewd enough to prefer intercourse with whalers, from 
whom they procured spirits and tobacco, to the salutary 
counsels of missionaries, sweetened only with fish-hooks 
andcalico. It must be acknowledged that both Melanesians 
and Polynesians were somewhat glutted with these simple 
articles of merchandise, good enough in their way, but 
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which might profitably have been varied with tools, and 
other objects of general utility. Far too much importance, 
besides, has been attached to decent apparel, unmindful of 


the obvious fact that decency is very much a matter of 


education and habit. The inner man should nowhere be 
judged from the outward garb, and in tropical countries 
the most absolute purity is perfectly compatible with the 
absence of any garment at all. 

The earlier missionaries were men of less pre know- 
ledge than those who have been sent abroad within the 
last twenty years, and acted according to their feebler 
lights and narrower judgments. They would certainly 
have disapproved of Mr M‘Farlane’s prudent advice, to 
bear awhile with native prejudices, and not to begin by 
condemning all that animates the life of a South Sea 


Islander—his feasts, his night-dances, his plurality of 


wives, his filthy kava, and his pipe. These practices are 
best gradually purged of their immorality; and there can 
be no greater mistake than in representing Christianity as 
opposed to mirth and geniality, or in rendering Teligion 
hateful by a gloomy asceticism. 

Be that as it may, on his return to New Zealand, Bishop 
Patteson wrote to one of his most valued friends, “ We 
visited sixty-six islands, and landed eighty-one times, 
wading, swimming, &c., all most friendly and delightful ; 
only two arrows shot at us and only one went near—so 
much for savages, I wonder what people ought to call 
sandalwood-traders and slave-masters, if they call my 
Melanesians savages.” He was not one of those sanguine 
apostles who believe that heathens can collectively be 
metamorphosed into practical Christians by a few sermons 
‘which they very imperfectly understand, even when sup- 
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improvement of the barbarous islanders of his diocese, and 
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plemented by any number of fish-hooks. Thus in 1861 he 


‘said of the natives of Mota, that although they had come 


to despise the religious rites of their ancestors, they were 
not in any sense Christians, nor likely to be so for some 
time to come, “They will be very idle,” he wrote, “talk 
infinite scandal, indulge in any amount of gluttony, &c.” 
And Mota was one of his favourite and most hopeful 
stations, and was visited every year. It was there that 
he said of himself, ‘‘ I am so accustomed to sleeping about 
anywhere, that I take little or-no account of thirty, forty, 
fifty naked fellows lying, sitting, sleeping around me. 
Some one brings me a native mat, some else a bit of yam, 
a third brings a cocoa-nut; so I get my supper, put down 
the mat (like a very thin door-mat) on the earth, roll up 
my coat for a pillow, and make a very good night of it.” 
He was indeed the very model and exemplar of a true 
missionary, even though he may possibly have discovered 
his deficiency in some of the minor qualifications which, 
according to his own delineation, are required for one’s 
own comfort, during years of voluntary exile from the 
extremest borders of civilisation. ‘‘ Every missionary,” he 
wrote, “ought to be a carpenter, a mason, something of a 
butcher, and a good deal of a cook. Ifa little knowledge 
of glazing would be added, it would be a grand thing— 
just enough to fit in panes to window-frames, which last, 
of course, he ought to make himself. To know how to 
tinker a bit is a good thing; else your only saucepan or 


tea-kettle may be lying by you useless for months.” 


For the ten years after his consecration as Missionary 
Bishop of Melanesia, this exemplary soldier of the Cross 
devoted himself heart and soul to the moral and social 
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combated with all his might the degrading consequences 
of their ordinary intercourse with white men. In the last 
letter he ever wrote, he deplored the horrors of kidnap- 
ping, by which whole islands had been depopulated. Striv- 
ing in vain during his lifetime to put down this atrocious 
and inhuman crime, he struck a fatal blow at its continued 
perpetration by his death, 

On the 20th September 1871, Bishop Patteson entered 
a boat in company with two chiefs, with the intention of 
landing on Nukupa Island. The inhabitants, about one 
hundred in number, resemble the Eastern Polynesians, 
and are said to be a high-spirited race, singularly attached 
to their homes, and were consequently incensed against 
the kidnappers—one of whose vessels was supposed to be 
off the coast. When the Bishop had crossed the reef, the 
islanders urged his boat’s-crew to follow in his wake, but 
when they found that their exhortations were unheeded, 
they let fly a volley of arrows a yard long, with poisoned 
heads of human bone, Mr Aitken was wounded in the 
shoulder, a black teacher named Stephen received seven 
arrows in his chest, and another named John was touched 
on the head. The crew instantly pulled back to the ship, 
and being reinforced, returned to fetch off the Bishop. 

The boat was steered by Mr Aitken, who alone was 
acquainted with the coast. As they approached the shore, 
two canoes were seen, one towing the other, and, as the 
boot stood in, the latter was cast off. A few more resolute 
strokes of the oars brought the boat alongside. There lay 
the dead body of the martyr-Bishop, stript of everything 
save the shoes, but reverently wrapped in a tapa cloth, 
with a palm branch laid over the wounds, Five knots 
were tied in the leaf to indicate that revenge had been 
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taken for five acts of brutality committed by white men 
calling themselves Christians—probably for five lives un- 
justly cut short. Five wounds, too, had been inflicted, 
two on the head, three on the body and legs. sweet 
smile still wreathed the lips. On the morrow the body 
was committed to the deep. Multis alle bonis flebilis 
occidit. 
Five days later, the Rev. Joseph Aitken died of 
tetanus, caused by the poisoned arrow, and on the fol- 
lowing day Stephen was added to the. melancholy list of 
innocent men sacrificed to expiate the crimes of the guilty. 
Their death, however, has already produced good fruits, 
Public opinion, shocked by this horrible outrage, has com- 
pelled the Government to take decisive action to suppress 
kidnapping, and no long time will now elapse before that 
shameful traffic shall have been utterly stamped out, — 


CHAPTER XX. 


NEW CALEDONIA: LOYALTY ISLANDS, 


New Caledonia—Missionary attempts—Perilous position of the 
teachers—French in possession—Isle of Pines—Fearful mas- 
sacre—Nengoné or Maré—Massacres—Missionary progress— 
Arrival of Romish priests—Civil war—The French interfere— 
Brutal conduct of the French soldiery—Fruits of the Imperial 
Commission — Lifu — Pao, the Rarotongan teacher — Samoan 
teachers in jeopardy—Temporary retirement and subsequent 
success. 


‘WHAT a noble island!” Mr Turner exclaimed, when he 
first anchored off New Caledonia. The last link in the 
ereat Pacific chain, this island extends 250 miles in length, 
varying from thirty-five to fifty in breadth. Through the 
centre rises as it were a backbone of rock, while a barrier of 
coral from two to twelve miles distant runs almost entirely 
round. The climate is said to be delightful, and remark- 
ably favourable to the cultivation of a large variety of 
fine fruits and vegetables. The inhabitants somewhat 
resemble the Fijians, though differing in language and 
religion. They are mostly strong robust men, considerably 
above the average stature. Tatauing is unknown among 
them, and very few paint theirpersons, Their complexion 
is of a dark drab colour, and their hair is decidedly woolly, 
betraying their Papuan extraction, Their houses are said to 


have very much the appearance of circular hayricks, and 
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are entered by extremely low doors. Captain Cook, who 
discovered the island in 1774, deseribes the people as civil 
but shy, and mentions their possession of large earthen 
jars capable of containing from six to eight gallons, Here, 
as throughout the South Pacific islands, women are mere 
drudges, and are treated as inferior beings. 

Mr Williams, the “ martyr of Erromanga,” had intended 
to place native teachers in New Caledonia, and five months 
after his death the attempt was actually made by Mr Heath 
but without success. In 1841, however, two teachers took 
up their abode on the island, one of whom shortly after- 
: wards died of consumption, but this vacancy was speedily 

filled, and for a time the prospect was not without en- 
couragement. A chapel was built and a dwelling-house 

for the teachers, and schools were opened for both children 

: and adults. This hopeful state of things soon passed away. 
Though much the larger island of the two, New 

Caledonia was dependent on the Isle of Pines, then gov- 

erned by a fierce barbarian named Mantungu. This savage 

sent over an axe already stained in Christian blood, and 
commanded that the teachers be put to death ; and when he 

heard that his instructions had not been fulfilled, he threat- 

ened to “make food” of the whole district. From that 

: time the lives of the teachers were in constant jeopardy. 
. On one occasion they were surrounded by a band of armed 
ruffians thirsting for their blood. “ Come on,” cried Taunga, 
| “ kill us, we are not afraid ; close our lips in death, if you 
please, but remember you will not thereby silence the 
Word of God.” The would-be murderers were so aston- 
ished by the calm courageous bearing of their intended 
victims, that they desisted from their fell purpose, and 
went on their way. 
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At another time four men rushed into the house, seized 
the teachers by the arm, and stood over them with uplifted 
hatchets. ‘'aunga bowed his head in silent prayer, but his 
companion, Noa, prayed aloud, “ Father, if it be Thy will 
that we this day fall at the hands of the heathen, receive 
our souls, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” . The per- 
fect faith evinced by these poor fellows touched the hearts 
of the assassins and, lowering their weapons, they hurried 
out of the house. As no good could be done commensu- 
rate with the risk incurred by these devoted teachers, 
they were removed in 1845, and at present the island is 
in the possession of the French, who have turned it into a 
penal settlement, to which many hundreds of the Parisian 
Communists have already been transported. The Papists 
are here all-powerful, and do not scruple to employ forcible 
means for effecting the conversion of the heathen. | 

Rather less than thirty miles from the south-eastern 
extremity of New Caledonia lies a small island called by 
the natives Konil, but better known as the Isle of Pines, 
the name bestowed upon it by Captain Cook because of 
the great profusion of those trees. Teachers were first 
placed here in 1840, and by the following year heathen 
practices appeared to be abandoned. Mr Murray and his 
companion were received by Mantungu with much dis- 
tinction, but he evinced in his own conduct such sickening 
brutality that the missionaries were glad to find themselves 
once more on board the good brig Camden. If the natives 
in passing him did not bend as lowly and reverently as 
he considered due to his rank, the chief struck at them 
furiously with his club. One of his sons also laid about 
him with such ferocity that the teachers interposed, and 
gradually soothed the two human monsters, Mantungu 
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was very anxious that a missionary should be stationed on 
his island, and presented Mr Murray with a goodly store 
of sugar-cane, bananas, and yams, graciously accepting 
that gentleman’s return gifts. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that one of the 
Camden’s crew mentioned at Sydney that sandalwood grew 
plentifully on the Isle of Pines, and consequently no long 
time elapsed before vessels arrived in search of that coveted 
cargo. From that moment missionary efforts were com- 
pletely neutralised. The three teachers were ordered to 
take their immediate departure, and were offered a passage 


' to Samoa by Captain -Ebrill of the brig Star, then on its 


way to Sydney. Returning from that port, Captain Ebrill 
touched at the island to obtain more sandalwood, when the 
chief sent off some food for the teachers, who were still on 
board. For some reason or other the skipper would not 
allow the gift to be received, and the bearers were even 
pelted with pieces of wood and fired at, one of them being 
wounded on the knee. 

Next morning thirty natives went off to the brig with 
sandalwood, and taking with them only the adzes with 
which the bark is stripped off. The. wood was eagerly 
purchased, and the natives were permitted. to go on board. 
to grind their adzes. “One of the crew,’ says ‘Mr 
Turner, ‘‘ was grinding an adze, and the captain close by. 
Seizing a favourable moment, the native swung his adze 
and hit the captain in the face between the eyes. This 
was instant death to Captain Ebrill, and the signal for 
attack all over the vessel. In a few minutes seventeen 
of the crew were killed, viz., ten white men including the 
captain, two Marquesans, two Mangaians, one Aitutakian, 
one New Zealander, and a Rarotongan teacher, The cook 
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fought desperately for a while with an axe, and killed 
one man, but was at length overpowered and fell. This 
occurred on the afternoon of 1st of November 1842.” 

The work of slaughter did not end even there. A young 
man named Henry, two Samoan teachers, and a native 
of the New Hebrides, had gone down below, and Henry 
began to fire up the companion, with no other effect than 
to increase the fury of the savages. The teachers then 
offered six red shirts, eight axes, and a few other trifles, 
which constituted all their worldly gear, in exchange for 
their lives. The proposition, however, was declined, but 
the night passed over without further molestation on either 
side, In the morning Henry and his companions were 
promised their lives if they would go upon deck and take 
the vessel close in to the shore. "When this was done, they 
were landed, and a son of Mantungu held forth his left 
hand to Henry as he stepped out of the boat, and as soon 
as the other had given his right hand, he laid him dead at 
his feet with one blow from his tomahawk. One of the 
teachers and the New Hebrides native were killed at the 
‘same time, but the other Samoan, wounded and bleeding, 
ran up to the chief, who was looking on from beneath the 
shade of some cocoa-nut trees, and throwing himself at 
his feet, begged hard for life. After a momentary hesi- 
tation Mantungu made a sign to one of -his attendants, 
who accordingly laid hold of the teacher and began to drag 
him away. Shaking off his grasp, the Samoan fled to the 
water's edge, plunged in, and swam off to an islet, whither 
he was pursued by four men in a canoe, Climbing a pine- 


tree, he held a parley with his pursuers, and was at length 


persuaded to come down, but no sooner did he reach the 
ground than they sprang upon him, Again freeing him- 
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self, he made a dash at the canoe, but was overtaken, 
'  gtruck down, and slain. Much feasting took place over 
the dead bodies, and the brigitself, after being ransacked, 
was set on fire, and blown up. At a subsequent period an 
attempt was made to cut off the Caroline of Sydney, but 
the plot failed, and the ship put off to sea and was saved, 
Mantunegu died towards the close of 1845, and was suc- 
: ceeded by his son, no less savage than himself. Like New 
_ | Caledonia, however, the Isle of Pines is now a French 

possession, and under the exclusive dominancy of the 

Romanists, 
_ . Attached to New Caledonia, but lying a little to the 
eastward, are the low flat coral islands constituting the 
Loyalty group. They consist of Lifu, Maré or Nengoné, 
Uea, Toka, and several uninhabited islets. The most 
southerly member of this little cluster is Nengoné, as it is 
called by its own inhabitants, or Maré, as it is called by 
their neighbours. It is said to measure from sixty to 
eighty miles in circumference, and to contain a population 
of seven to eight thousand souls. The highest point does 
not exceed an elevation of three hundred feet. Polygamy 
and cannibalism prevailed to a fearful extent, though the 
islanders laid their own dead in the earth. Disease- 
makers were numerous and much dreaded, but there were 
no idols, their only gods being the deified spirits of their 
ancestors. The island was discovered only at the com- 
- mencement of the present century, and was first explored. 
. by D’Urville in 1827. The surface is covered with pines 
a and huge fragmentary blocks of coral. When first visited 
by Europeans, not a quadruped of any kind was to be 
ke seen, but now there is a fair supply of pigs, sheep, and 
— cattle. 


The first attempt to introduce Christianity was made in 


1841 by Mr Murray, who was not a little astonished. 


when a native hailed him from a canoe and cried, ‘‘ I know 
the true God.” The man turned out to be one of a party 
of eight Tongans who had been driven to Maré by contrary 
winds seven years previously, but it did not appear that 
his knowledge of Christianity was very profound or ex- 
tensive. The natives seemed gentle and pacific, and 
accorded a ready welcome to the two Samoan teachers who 
were confided to their protection. One of these died 
of consumption, his chief regret being that his colleague 
would by his death be left all alone. ‘ The natives,” we 
are told, “ wept and wailed as if it had been one of them- 
selves.” Their next fear was lest the survivor should also 
be cut off. They were therefore additionally careful to 
provide him with sufficient food, nor would they let him 
work, or incur any needless risk. 

At first a good many converts were made, most of whom 
fell off when influenza broke out in the form of an epidemic. 
They had fancied that their prayers to God would have 


shielded them from sickness, but in this respect they could 


see no change. A worse enemy than the most dire disease 
was the atrocious conduct of the sandalwood-traders, pro- 
voking the most fearful reprisals, not always inflicted upon 
the actual offenders. Indeed a very slight offence would 


sometimes suffice to produce a terrible catastrophe. Thus 


a boat’s-crew of six sailors were once cut off, cooked, and 
eaten, and their boat smashed, because one of them acciden- 


tally struck a chief on the head with his oar as the latter 


insisted on being taken off to visit their ship. 
In November 1843, a party of ten seamen who had 
gone on shore for immoral purposes were all murdered, 
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with the exception of one who was saved by a teacher, an 
their bodies were baked and eaten. A little later a sma 
sandalwood-vessel, the Sisters, was seized, plundered, an 
burnt, and the crew surprised and slain, seven of the 
eleven being thrown overboard and four reserved for the 
oven, On the previous day a chief had asked two bits of 
hoop iron for two yams, but the captain would give no 
more than one. The chief thereupon refused to part with 
his yams, which so enraged the skipper that he thrashed 
him with a rope’s end. The insult, as we have seen, was 
terribly avenged. 

Among the spoils chanced to be several kegs of gun- 
powder, which were taken into the “great house,” used 
for public ceremonials and festivities, and carelessly opened. 
Amusing themselves like children, by setting fire to small 
quantities of the powder, the natives contrived to let some 
sparks fall into a keg, when an explosion ensued. The 
house was blown to pieces, four persons killed, and many 
wounded. Among the dead was unfortunately a chief who 
was greatly beloved and respected, and it was determined 
to avenge his death on the first white men who should fall 
into their hands. They had not long to wait. A boat put 
in with seven runaway convicts from Norfolk Island on 
board, five of whom were murdered upon the spot. The 
two others had gone off into the bush, where they encoun- 
tered an old chief and his sons, who took them home and 
treated them kindly. 

Mr Turner visited Maré in 1845, and landed another 

cher, the survivor of the former couple electing to 
remain. Three years later these reported that the schools 
fallen off, but that religious services continued to be 
well attended on Sundays. ome few individuals, it was 


\ 


hoped, were acquiring a saving knowledge of the truth, 
though the bulk of the population still adhered to their 
heathen rites, with a mild infusion of Christian prayers 
and phrases. 
One old chief had had recourse to a crucial test to 
ascertain how far the teachers were justified in referring 
diseases to divine rather than human agency. A priest 
of established reputation was instructed to exercise his 
highest power to afflict his rivals with sickness, and 
accordingly concealed himself in the bush behind their 


house, taking with him his basket of relics, consisting of © 


the bones, hair, finger-nails, &c., of his forefathers. Strik- 
ing the air with his club, he looked at his basket to see 
if any trace of blood appeared; but as no sign was given, 
though he laboured with all. his might, he came to the 
conclusion that Jehovah was, after all, the true God. The 
consequence of the experiment was that both the chief 
and the priest became favourable to the teachers, and 
would not suffer them to be molested. 

A great moral effect, too, was produced by the return of 
some natives who had been to Sydney, and were able to 
corroborate ‘all that the teachers had told them about the 
great churches and the crowds of people flocking to them; 
for some unprincipled white men had asserted that the 
Samoans were impostors, and that there was no such thing 
as religion. Subsequent reports being still more encour- 
aging, two missionaries, the Rev. 8. M. Creagh and the 
Rev, J. Jones, took up their abode in this island in 1854, 
and were pleased to find that almost every one was able 
to read, and a considerable number to write. Many of the 
chiefs had put away all their wives save one, to whom 
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they clave faithfully, while their progress in civilisation 
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was attested by twelve neat plastered houses clustered 
about a stone-built church. Not more than one-third of 
the population, however, professed Christianity, and shortly 
afterwards a teacher who attempted to convert the heathen 


was killed and devoured. . 


_ The latter unfortunately came to identify the new re- 
ligion with their enemies, and having heard that the 
Romish priests were not only opposed to the missionaries, 
but were supported by French soldiers, they applied to 
the Governor of New Caledonia to assist them in their 
struggle with their Protestant fellow-islanders. A priest 
was accordingly sent to them, who had been removed 
from his station for having incited an attack upon the 
European settlers in that island, by which seven lives 
were lost. This firebrand began by distributing tobacco, 
in the hope of ingratiating himself with the rude savages, 
and so stirred up the hatred of the heathen majority that 
they murdered and baked two teachers, burnt down a 
chapel, and plundered the plantations of the Protestant 
converts. ) 

No redress being procurable, Naisilin, the chief who 


‘presided over the missionaries disciples, resolved to defend 


himself vigorously on the next occasion. Not long after- 


wards he was attacked when at the head of a small band 


of chosen warriors, and after a sharp skirmish routed: his 
assailants. The fugitives, however, were rallied by the 
Romish priest, who sprinkled holy water upon their 
weapons, lent them his own gun, and promised them an 


assured victory. But the result opened the eyes of the 


heathen, and taught them the inefficacy of unholy bene- 
dictions. In the battle that ensued they were again 
defeated with the loss of fourteen lives; which so utterly 
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discouraged them, that they gave in their adhesion to 
Naisilin, and their chiefs proceeded to Netche to render 


him personal homage. They were regaled by Mr Creagh 


with a fatted:ox roasted whole, which was pronounced 
almost as good as human flesh. 

The priest and his Papist converts, however, retired to a 
fortified post, whence the former despatched a letter to the 
French military commandant at Lifu, setting forth that the 
Protestants had commenced a war of extermination by burn- 
ing down villages, and massacring seventeen natives who 
refused to join them, and that he himself was besieged on 
arock. The commandant was accidentally prevented from 
sending over a detachment of soldiery, and after a short time 
the besieged surrendered at discretion, and acknowledged 
Naisilin as their chief. The victor thereupon sailed across 
to Lifu to give an account of the late proceedings, but was 
thrown into prison and kept in confinement for six weeks 
without being permitted to offer any sort of explanation. 

‘The commandant in. the meanwhile went over to Maré 
and adopted the one-sided version concocted by the 
malignant and militant priest. On his return to Lifu he 
set Naisilin at liberty, but still kept him under his own 
surveillance. In Maré he had left a rude unlettered 
corporal with eight French soldiers,.who imprisoned and 
tortured the Protestant teachers, and conducted themselves 
with characteristic brutality. One unfortunate man 
passed ten days with his legs fastened one over the other, 
and for one whole night, in addition, had his hands tied 
behind his back with a cord. 

After a long delay, and the endurance of much cruelty, an 
Imperial Commission was appointed to inquire into the 

alleged grievances of the Protestants, The members of this 
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Commission, being not only civilians but lawyers, ap- 
proached the investigation with unbiassed minds. The first 
indication of their uprightness was shown in their charging 
the priest with the utterance of deliberate falsehoods, and 
in withdrawing from his house in disgust. The old chief 

aisilin was restored to his former position, the ruffianly 
corporal was deprived of his stripes, a gentlemanly, liberal- 
minded lieutenant was appointed in his place, and the Pro- 
testants were assured perfect toleration and protection. As 
the latter after this made great progress, and in fact con- 
verted nearly the entire population, the priests affected to 
be apprehensive for the safety of their flock, and applied to 
the Governor of New Caledonia for means of removal to 
some other island. A vessel was accordingly despatched 
to Maré, on board of which nine hundred unfortunate 
men, women, and children were torn from their homes, 
and deported to the Isle of Pines. Since their departure, 
however, the tranquillity of the island has remained 
undisturbed, and Protestant Christianity is nominally pro- 
fessed by all. 

Lifu, the largest of the Loyalty group, is situated about 
thirty miles northward of Maré, and sixty to the eastward 
of New Caledonia. In extends about fifty miles in length 
and twenty-five in breadth, and nowhere rises more than 
three hundred feet above the sea, being merely an upheaved 
coral formation. Its surface is rocky, with frequent patches 
fit for cultivation. Near the shore the water is generally 
brackish, but, by boring to a moderate depth, it may every- 
where be obtained sweet and fresh. The inhabitants are 
divided into fifty-five villages, and the population, which is 
said to be decreasing, has been estimated at from seven 
to eight thousand souls, Formerly these islanders were 
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inveterate cannibals, and polygamy was practised to such 
an extent that the old chief Bula is reported to have had 
forty wives. This uxorious potentate was also a notable 
devourer of human flesh. So many as sixteen bodies had 
been served up at a single banquet given by him aftera 
victory over his enemies. 
There were two despotic chiefs on the island, living in 
a chronic state of hostility with one another, though their 
actual conflicts were seldom attended with much slaughter, 
But even in the intervals of comparative tranquillity, kid- 
napping was constantly going on, and a supply was thus 
obtained for the ovens on both sides. In times of scarcity 
the buried were often exhumed ; and it was remarked, with 
ghastly humour, that men with the largest families stood 
in the least danger of starvation. Sorcery was an institu- 
tion, and individuals earned a livelihood, like Balaam the 


son of Beor, by cursing those whom they were hired to 


ban. The spirits of departed ancestors were supposed to 
be ever nigh at hand, and were conciliated by great feasts. 
Parents on their deathbeds bequeathed to their children the 
relics they had themselves inherited, and to which, after 
death, were added their own nails and tufts of their hair. 
Their original huts were mean, low, without windows, 
and with only one small door to afford air and light as 
well as admittance. In this respect, however, a change 
for the better was gradually introduced, and in 1845 the 
people are described as industrious, and as building circu- 
— lar houses fifty feet in diameter. At a later period they 
- imitated the neater model of the teachers and mission- 
aries, so that Bishop Patteson was somewhat too hasty in 
denouncing the slowness of social improvement, ‘The 
same dirt,” he wrote in 1858, “the same houses, the same 
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idle vicious habits; in most cases no sense of decency, 
or but very little.” ~ o 

The first apostle to Lifu was a Rarotongan, named Pao, 
who had served for some years before the mast in a whaling- 
ship. Wearying of a sea life, he placed himself under the 
religious tuition of the missionaries, and made such rapid 
progress that, twelve months afterwards, he was selected to 


carry the glad tidings of Christianity to the Loyalty Islands. 


In the first instance he was landed at Maré in 1842, 
whence he crossed to Lifu in an open canoe, taking 
with him only a Bible and a bundle of clothes. Dashing 
over the reef, he gained the shore, and was fortunate 
enough to be adopted by Bula as an enemu or protégé. 
The old chief had another enemuw in an Englishman, the 
son of respectable parents, who had conformed to native 
habits with such horrible thoroughness that he was known 
to the sandalwood-traders as “Cannibal Charley.” Bula, 
being a polytheist, was quite willing to add to his pan- 
theon so powerful a god as Jehovah was represented to 
be by Pao, whose position, moreover, was considerably 
strengthened by a signal victory which his patron gained 
over his usual opponent, and which was largely attributed 
to his intercession, ae 
On the other. hand, Bula was after a time afflicted 
with blindness, which also was ascribed to the Christians’ 
God, and five natives accordingly undertook to put Pao to 
death. He was repairing his canoe, when they came upon 
him, and readily entered into conversation with them. 
Presently their leader gave the concerted signal, but not a 


man lifted his weapon, and afterwards they protested that 


they felt as if they had no power to raise their arms, which 
hung paralysed by their sides. Pao was, after a brief. 
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delay, joined by a teacher named Sakaria, who proved 
rather an obstruction than an assistance, for he speedily 
apostatised and followed the fashions of the islanders. 

In 1845, however, a Samoan and his wife volunteered 
to go to Pao, instead of carrying out their original inten- 
tion of returning to their homes from Tanna, where they 
were then located, and were serviceable in coriverting some 
Tongans who had settled in Lifu. Additional teachers 
were sent in 1846, but soon after their arrival an epidemic 


broke out, and the lives of the strangers were clamorously 


demanded by the infuriated savages. A somewhat stormy 
- council, however, was held, and in the end it was judged 

‘more prudent not to meddle with them on that occasion— 
the non-contents declaring that they should not escape if 
any chief happened to die. 

At that critical conjuncture of affairs, Bula and a brother 
chief were cut off in one day. The teachers naturally 
concluded that they heard their own death-knell when the 
mourners began their piercing lamentations at midnight. 


After engaging in prayer for some little time, they resolved 
to meet danger with a bold front; and taking with them a 


quantity of Samoan native cloth, they went off to the scene 
of wailing. The enclosure round Bula’s house was filled 
with armed men in a state of wild excitement. As the 
teachers approached, the crowd gazed at them with wonder, 
opened a passage for them, laid down their arms, and 


seated themselves on the ground. Going up to the chief 
mourners, they explained that they had come to express 


their respect for the dead and their sympathy with the 


living, and would be glad to lay out the bodies of the 


departed chiefs after the manner of the Samoans. Per- 
mission nang granted, they laid out the corpeds at full 
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_ length, and encircled them with many folds of cloth, while 
the. Lifuans looked on and admired, For in Lifu it was 
customary to make a sort of bundle of the dead, by tying 
the head and knees together, and also the arms and legs. 
Still, it was felt necessary that the deaths of two such 
great chiefs should be avenged according to the fashion of § 
their ancestors. These casualties, as they believed, had 
been caused by incantations inspired by private malice, 
and very many were of opinion that they were traceable 
to the teachers. The majority, however, decided that the 
guilt lay at the door of a family of eight individuals, 
whereupon a party instantly went off and murdered every 
one of them. 0 
The teachers, nevertheless, felt their position so in- 
secure, that when a war broke out among the rival 
candidates for the vacant chieftainship, they judged it 
prudent to withdraw for a while to Maré, The intrepid 
Pao, indeed, could not long be restrained from making an 
early attempt to return to the field of his labours, but 
found it impossible to remain. And yet only a few 
months afterwards, all the teachers were invited to go 
back, were received with open arms, and were encouraged 
to establish district schools with every hope of success. 
Pao again exhibited all his former fearlessness and energy, 
and was often subjected to abuse and violence. On one 
occasion his tormentors, after wearying themselves with 
bestowing kicks and cuffs upon the patient man, proposed 
to throw him into a cavern, and there leave him to die of 
starvation ; but their courage failed them, and they dreaded 
to incur the further displeasure of the awful Jehovah. 
_ Between the eastern and western districts of the island 
_ there was a strip of neutral ground, the usual batile-field 
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of the two great contending chiefs, and therefore a waste 


wilderness producing neither fruit nor vegetable, and — 


shunned by men of either party. On this spot Pao built a 
cottage for himself, and was soon followed by many others. 
Fruit-trees were planted, the ground was cultivated, and a 
chapel of lath and plaster erected in the centre of the new 
village. 

In 1852 Messrs Murray and Sunderland were agree- 
ably surprised to find at the principal station a stone 
chapel provided with a pulpit, reading-desk, &c., and close - 
at hand a neat house for the teachers. In that part of the 
island heathenism was nominally at anend: no fewer than 
three hundred avowed Christians met together for prayer, 
and a hundred and fifty individuals had renounced poly- 
gamy. So the good work went on, ever gaining ground, 
and gradually humanising the hearts of those who were 
willing to listen to instruction, even so imperfect and 
incomplete as the native teachers were able to impart. 

‘ This people,” Messrs Harbutt and Drummond reported 
in 1857, “used formerly to worship the nail of a man’s 
toe, or a finger-nail, or a tuft of human hair, put into a 
basket, and also stones of peculiar shape; and so fond 
were they of eating human flesh that they would go at 
night and steal a corpse from its last resting-place, and 
cook and eat it. How great the change through which 
they have passed! War has ceased on the island, and 
cannibalism is seldom heard of. A few years ago they all 
went in a state of nudity, now there are very few who do 
not wear some kind of clothing, and many of them are 
very respectably dressed.” | 

It is true that Bishop Patteson in the following 
year failed to see things in such a roseate light. He com- 
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plained that the teacher, at the settlement where he lande 

with his Solomon Islanders, repeated the same word 

again and again, that he was not even acquainted with th 
| Lord’s Prayer, and that not one of the converts-with whom 
- he had conversed appeared to have any knowledge. of the 
doctrines of revealed religion, while their morality was 
deplorably lax and unchristian-like, It was, indeed, time 
_. that European missionaries should appear on the scene, 
and plant good seed on the soil that had been broken up 
and prepared by their native predecessors and pioneers, 
. These are eminently useful, and even indispensable, up 
: to a certain point, but are themselves too ignorant and 
uneducated to do more than raise a spirit of inquiry, and 
throw contempt upon heathen customs and usages. It is 
obviously impossible that they can .carry their hearers 
beyond the threshold barely attained by themselves, | 
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LOYALTY ISLANDS, 


A missionary home— Missionary qualifications — Unsatisfactory 
converts—Interference of Romish priests—Barbarities practised 
in Lifu by French soldiers—Appointment of an Imperial Com- 
mission—Its results—Uvea, or Britannia Isles—Romish perse- 
cutions. ; 


At length, on the 30th October 1859, Messrs Baker and 
M‘Farlane, with their wives and three children, were 
landed: on the coral beach of Lifu, the former being 
stationed at Mu, on the east side of the island, and the 
latter at Chepenehe, on Wide Bay. “Our little cottage,” 
writes Mr M‘Farlane, “ soon began to look like home, By 
the taste and activity of Mrs M‘Farlane, packing-cases 
were soon dressed and transformed into handsome-looking 
pieces of furniture. The windows, although the admira- 
tion of the natives, who had not any in their houses, were 
such that we could not keep out the wind and rain with- 
out shutting out the light also. Although after heavy 
rains the water was ankle deep in our house, and during 
the hurricane months we had to prop it up, yet it wasa 
much better one than we expected to find, and superior to 
most of those occupied by missionaries upon their arrival 
in the field.” 

There was no want of supplies, the natives bringing 
abundance of their produce for barter, and insisting upon 
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the missionary purchasing as much as they wished to dis- 
pose of. Several of the islanders, through their intercourse 
with the sandalwood-traders,. had learned a good many 
English words; but in four months Mr M‘Farlane was 
able to read sermons in the Lifuan dialect, and in seven 
to preach without notes. 

At first his time was much occupied with manual labour. 
He had to superintend the process of lime-burning, to 
sharpen saws, to look after the sawyers, and to mark the 
logs. His view of missionary qualifications, indeed, tallies 
pretty closely with that enunciated by Bishop Patteson. 
“To draw a plan of your church, school, and dwelling- 
house,” he observes, ‘“‘ you must be an architect; to build 
and repair them, you must be mason and carpenter; and 
when a pane of glass is broken, you must turn glazier; and 
when the table-knives or your wife’s scissors require 
sharpening, you must turn scissors-grinder ; to mend your 
chairs, you must be a cabinetmaker; to repair your boat, 
you musi be a boat-builder ; to manage it in rough weather 
among those islands, you must be a seaman; to shoe your 
horse, you must be a blacksmith ; and to manage him over 
island roads, you must be arider. So that more is required 
to make a good missionary than the mere ability to trans- 
late and expound the Scriptures.” 

In his division of the island, Mr M‘Farlane found him- 
self, though a Presbyterian, exercising quast-episcopal 
functions over his six Samoan and Rarotongan teachers, 
with their numerous Lifuan assistant teachers, while 
his “diocese” contained a scattered population of over 
3000 souls. — | 
- Cannibalism and polygamy had both ceased out of the 
land, and the people generally professed to be Christians. 


Native Teachers. i 


Of the value of such professions some idea may be formed 
from Mr M‘Farlane’s statement that the natives are seldom 
truly penitent. They may be sorry for having sinned, but 
it is only lest God should punish them for what they have 
done. They are great at Bible-reading, church-going, and 
psalm-singing; but they are at the same time liars, hypo- 
crites, and thieves. At the first service he attended, his 
attention was drawn to an elderly man, with spectacles 
upon nose, who was looking with a most sanctified air into 
his hymn-book, which he was holding upside down, The 
hymns then in use are condemned as devoid of sense and 
metre, while the singing was mere bawling, each individual 
- shouting at the top of his voiee. 

The native teachers, too, are characterised as being for 
the most part lazy, selfish, ignorant, and proud. Even 
Pao could barely read or write. They cannot, however, 
be dispensed with, and would indeed be invaluable 
were they more thoroughly trained and educated. It 
is clearly impossible to send out a sufficient number 
of European missionaries to supply the religious wants 
of the widely-scattered islands of the South Pacific, The 


expense would be ruinous, and no private funds would . 


ever be adequate to such a purpose. Native teachers, 
besides, more easily gain the ear of their fellow-islanders, 
and are less suspected of ulterior motives. But, to be 


truly serviceable, they need a far nips education than 


they can at present obtain. 

The aspect of affairs was, nevertheless, hopeful. Eight 
congregations, each consisting of some thirty members, had 
been formed on the island, and in a very short time the 
ageregate number of worshippers exceeded two thousand 
five hundred. A seminary was also established for the 
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training of Lifuan teachers ; roads were cut in all directions, 


and kept in good repair; chapels were erected in almost 
every considerable village, and wells were sunk to supply 
the natives everywhere with fresh water. Attention, too, 
was paid to agriculture ; and pigs, poultry, oil, and cotton 
were exported to a comparatively large extent. The 
Romish priests were the chief purchasers of oil and cotton, 
which they resold at a good profit, though at one time they 
refused to buy these articles from Protestant converts. 
Religious rivalry, indeed, ran disgracefully high. 

Ukenezo, the chief of the heathen portion of the island, 
being disgusted and alarmed by the defection and conver- 
sion of his brother-in-law, had written to the Government of 
New Caledonia to send him priests, in the belief that they 
would be supported by soldiers, by whose aid he would be 
enabled to triumph over his enemies. The result was an 
excellent illustration of the fable which represents the horse 
as calling in the help of man in his contest with the stag. 

Romish priests, indeed, had landed from the neigh- 
bouring island of Uvea in 1858, during Bishop Patte- 
son’s residence, but were not then welcomed by the 
bulk of the population. They built themselves a house, 


the interior of which was profusely decorated with 


pictures, images, medals, and crosses, all regarded by the 
natives as potent charms. They further gave acceptable 
presents to their adherents, while they threatened their 
opponents with a French man-of-war. One of them had 
the bad taste to build his house close to the Protestant 
chapel at Chepenehe, and to employ a-native to beat a 
gong during divine service, in order to annoy the congrega- 
tion. According to Mr M‘Farlane, “the Roman Catholic 
priests [in Lifu] generally live in miserable houses, remark- 


The French in Lifu. 


able only for their filth and disorder; and their persons 


are often disgustingly dirty. This they call ‘ merit,’ and 
‘self-sacrifice.’ One of the storekeepers in New Caledonia,” 
he continues, “‘ who supplies the priests with their pro- 
‘visions and barter-goods, told me that, during the three 
years he had been there, the i had ordered all sorts. 
of goods, but never any soap.” 

The rivalry that reigned between the two Christian 
Churches soon oulutinabed sin acts of outrageous violence 
perpetrated by the Papists; and when these failed to arrest 
the extension of Protestant. principles, the priests applied 

to the Governor of New Caledonia for the aid of the 
military. A small force of twenty-five French soldiers was 
accordingly landed in the early part of 1864, and encamped 
about half a mile from the missionary settlement at 
Chepenehe. The lieutenant in command, a hot-headed 
young man not twenty-five years of age, who called himself 
“Commandant of the Loyalty Islands,” immediately issued 
orders to provide suitable accommodation for his men, 
threatening to put in irons whosoever refused to obey the 
decree. Houses were speedily run up, but the’ natives 
received not the slightest remuneration for their time 
and labour. 

The commandant next talked of burning Chepenehe, 
and was with difficulty diverted from his purpose 
by the remonstrances of Messrs M‘Farlane and Sleigh. 
He positively forbade, however, all further distribution 
of books in the vernacular tongue, and also religious 
instruction in .any other language than French; while 
his soldiers conducted themselves as in a conquered 
country, ill-using the natives and laying their hands upon 
whatever they fancied, A plot was therefore formed to 
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4 attack them in their camp at night, but Mr M’‘Farlane 
succeeded in dissuading the poor islanders from a step 
a that would be sure to bring down upon them a fearful. 
retaliation. | a 
In the following month the governor himself arrived 
with two steamers filled with soldiery. This functionary 
informed Mr M‘Farlane that no religious mission could 
exist in the French colonies without the express sanction 
of the Imperial Government, and that religious services 
could only be celebrated by French subjects. As an 
Englishman and the citizen of a country friendly to France, 
Mr M‘Farlane was told that he would be permitted to 
- remain in the island, but that if he ventured beyond his . 
own premises he would be shot by the sentinel posted at | 
his gates. The soldiers then plundered the settlement, and 
treated the natives with great barbarity. While prayers : 
were being offered up in the chapel one Friday evening, | 
they forced their way into the sacred building, but were | 
received by the officiating teacher with so much dignity 
that they grew abashed and presently withdrew. 
Frightful cruelties were perpetrated in the interior as 
well as at Chepenehe. Many natives were shot down, 
and others bayoneted, without the slightest provocation. 
Forced labour, without pay or food, was the order of the 
day ; and neither age, nor sex, nor rank availed as a defence 
against the cowardly ruffianism of these military bigots. 
The Protestant teachers were bound hand and foot, and sent 
on board the steamers as prisoners ; nor was the missionary 
vessel, the Day Spring, which arrived at the height of | 
this exhibition of unbridled ferocity, suffered to hold any 
communication with the shore. 
These atrocities, however, eventually reached the 
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Decline of Romanism. 


ears of influential and earnest individuals in England, 
who lost no time in presenting a memorial to the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, setting forth the injustice 
that had been wrought in his name, and praying 
for a full and searching investigation. An Imperial 
Commission was accordingly appointed to inquire into the 
matter, but was greatly baffled by the nomination of the 
Commandant of the Loyalty Islands as one of its members. 
The Report was never published, but in the end the 
commandant was recalled from Lifu, and a civilian sent 
toreplace him. The Governor of New Caledonia was also 
invited to Paris, whence he never returned, and his post 
was given to a worthier man. 

After Sedan the French soldiers were entirely withdrawn 
from the Loyalty group, and the new church in Lifu was 
handed over to the Protestant missionaries with eeremonials 
of the most gratifying character, and with warm acknow- 
ledements of their meritorious services. From that 
moment the Romanists declined in numbers and impor- 
tance, and by the latest accounts the proportion of Protes- 
tants to Papists was as six to one. 

Civilisation, too, is steadily advancing, and nowhere are 
missionary prospects more encouraging than in this island, 
where for a time the balance seemed to waver between the 
hortoys of heathenism and the corrupt and idolatrous 
practices of the Church of Rome. 

To the north-east of Lifu lies a charming cluster of 
coralline islets, called indifferently the Iai, Neu, and Uvea 
groups, and by others the Britannia Isles. Some twenty 
islets form a deep lagoon eighteen miles in length and 
nine in breadth; but the principal island, named Uvea 
and Huie, is thirty miles long and in places three miles 
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wide, but nowhere more than 150 feet above the sea- 
level. It is separated by a narrow strait from Whakaia, a 
small island not above two miles in length. The popula- 
tion was estimated by Mr Turner at 4000 prior to the 
irruption of the Romish priests, while after that period of 
misrule it was reckoned by Mr M‘Farlane at only 2500. 
Christianity was first preached in this picturesque sub- 
sroup of the Loyalty Islands in 1856, by some teachers 
from Maré, who were readily patronised by the most 
powerful of the two rival chiefs. 

In 1859 there were five teachers stationed on Uvea, 
who preached every week to congregations aggregating 


~ 1300 souls. Here, too, a disturbing element was fated to 


appear in the shape of Romish priests, of the type that 
diseraced Christianity in the sixteenth century. Some of 
these illiterate fanatics had landed in 1857, but it was not 
until after Mr Turner’s visit in 1859 that they fully dis- 
played the cloven foot. By the following year they had 
erected chapels in Protestant villages, offering grog and 
tobacco as allurements, and threatening the recalcitrant 
with a military occupation. Mr M‘Farlane was grievously 
molested by one of the priests in 1860, but the captain of 
the French ship’ Bonita rendered him full justice, and 
rebuked the zeal or malice of his rival. 

Three years later the Protestant cause seemed to be 
gaining ground, though the priests were excessively trouble- 
some. The first missionary appointed was Mr Irving, but 
he died at Sydney on his way thither, and the Rev. S. 
Ella was selected as his successor. This gentleman, how- 
ever, was only suffered to land in the character of an 
English resident, and was forbidden to exercise any sort 


of spiritual function. The priests meanwhile incited 
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Romish Outrages. 


armed mobs to demolish the Protestant chapels, and to 
annoy the Protestant converts in every possible way. This 
state of affairs lasted from December 1864 to April 1865, 
when Mr Ella received permission both to teach and 
preach, The Protestants, nevertheless, still continued to 
be insulted and maltreated, and the island was arbitrarily 
divided into three portions, over each of which was placed 
a chief who had embraced Romanism. 

After this the persecuting rage of the priests became 
almost demoniacal. Villages inhabited by Protestant 
converts were burnt to the ground, their plantations 
plundered, their fruit-trees cut down, themselves bound 
by ropes, dragged about, and shamefully beaten. Mr Ella 
himself and his boat’s-crew were violently assailed ; and on 
one occasion, during the administration of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, a mob burst into the chapel, nearly upset the table, 


and pulled the missionary about in the most unseemly 


manner. The terror of this scene threw Mrs Ella into a 
long and serious illness. After the Imperial Commission, 
however, had reported in 1869, this particular batch of 
priests was removed to New Caledonia, though it does not 


appear that their successors are men of a milder or more 


Christian disposition and deportment. 

At the end of 1871 Mr Ella was compelled by ill-health 
to seek change of air and relaxation, and during his absence 
the Papists attacked a Protestant village near a priest's 
dwelling, killed not afew, and set fire to their houses. ° 
Ten days after this outrage Mr Sleigh landed, but was for- 
bidden by the arrogant priest to celebrate divine service, 
or to hold any intercourse with the refugees. Mr Sleigh 
immediately despatched a letter to the Governor of New 
Caledonia, but without effect, and many of the Protestants 
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forthwith migrated to Lifu. It is said, indeed, that better 
times are beginning to dawn. upon these unfortunate 
islanders; but it is little creditable to a powerful Protes- 
tant nation, such as that of Great Britain, that no efficient 
protection should be afforded to British missionaries, 
labouring to convert the heathen, against the brutality of 
French soldiers and the arrogance of Popish priests. 

This is not the place to enter upon the discussion of a 
great political question, but it may at least be permissible 
to express a feeling of regret that every island of the 
Southern Pacific was not long since declared under the 
protection of the British flag. Had this been done when 
the Sandwich Islanders asked for the British protectorate, 
we should have been spared the indignities offered toa 
British subject in the person of Mr Pritchard, nor would 
the French have been suffered to rehearse at ‘Tahiti the 
tragic scenes subsequently enacted by them in the Loyalty 
Islands. The timidity or supineness of the British Govern- 
ment in allowing to pass unquestioned the French occu- 
pation of New Caledonia and the adjacent islands, has 
infected the entire South Pacific Archipelago with the 
moral pollutions of a penal settlement—within easy reach, 
too, of our Australian colonies—and has afforded excuse 
for French interposition wherever Romish emissaries have 
succeeded in sowing dissension and stirring up strife, 
What is done cannot be undone, but it is not yet too late 
to extend the broad zegis of Great Britain over every island 
and islet not already appropriated by our rapacious and 
unscrupulous allies. , 

- Unprotected and disavowed by their own Government, 
ridiculed and laughed to scorn by irreverent wits, their 
motives and their work alike misrepresented, and supported 
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against the triumph of the Cross, and have let and hindered 


Conclusion. 


only by their own sense of duty, and the encouragement 
afforded by a few faithful and loving friends in their far- 
away native land, the poor missionaries have braved dis- 
comfort, destitution, domestic bereavements, persecution 


and contumely, all manner of perils on shore and on 


the sea, and even death itself, in the earnest hope of 
illumining, by the abiding light of gospel truth, the 


thick darkness that enshrouded the southern isles. 


In the comparatively short space of three-quarters of 
a century, hundreds of savage tribes have been induced 
by precept and example to forsake the heathen rites and 
ceremonies of their savage forefathers, and, in some degree 
at least, adopt the simple faith and pure morals of Chris- 


tianity. Much certainly remains to be done, but a broad 


and firm foundation has been laid for raising up a noble 
superstructure. The most formidable obstacles, the most 
serious impediments, hitherto encountered by the mission- 
aries, have been wilfully placed in their path by men call- 
ing themselves Christians, but whose lives would disgrace 
even paganism. 

Allusion has already been made to the atrocities perpe- 
trated by the sandalwood-traders, and still more recently by 
traffickers in human flesh faintly disguised as importers of 


free labour. More than once, too, reference has been made 


to the interested opposition of escaped convicts, run-away 
sailors, and broken-down adventurers from all parts of the 
world. Neither has it been possible to pass over in silence 
the arrogant pretensions of bigoted priests, or the horrid bar- 
barities committed by the soldiers of a nation claiming for 
itself the foremost rank among the civilised countries of 
the globe. All these causes have, doubtless, sorely militated 
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the devoted missionaries in attaining to the goal they had 
set before them. 

But, beyond all question, the chief barrier to a more 
satisfactory progress- must be looked for in the ribald talk, 
the awful blasphemies, the foul lives of the white settlers, 
and, in too many cases, of the crews of the’ ships traversing 
those seas, The unhappy islanders have in vain been 
reclaimed from heathenism, if they are now to be exposed 
to the contagious influences of these degraded and shame- 
less men, whether Europeans or Americans, without the 
aid of sufficient spiritual guidance to steer them clear of 
the rocks and shoals that beset their Christian course. 
Unless the small band of missionaries at present working 
in those remote islands be speedily and largely augmented, 
the latter state of the Polynesian Islanders is likely to 
be worse than their original condition of unenlightened 
ignorance. 
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AA, god of the Rurutuans, 133 

Aborima, rocky islet of the Samoan 
group, 140 

Aimeo, one of the Georgian Islands, 
19, 20, 30; affecting incident, 37 ; 
flotilla aids Pomare, 53; first mis- 
sionary visit, 56 ; arrival of refugees 
from Tahiti, 61; gleam of hope, 
63; first chapel, 66 ; destruction of 
idols, 68, 69; progress of ‘*the new 
religion,’ 75; Mr Ellis and the print- 
ing-press, 76-79 

Aitken, the Rev. Joseph, murdered 
off Nukupa, 303, 304 

Aitutake, how pronounced, 26 ; effect 
produced by the mechanic arts, 83 ; 
visited by Mr John Williams, 85; 
discovered by Captain Cook, 90; 
described, 99 ; conversion attempted 
by Papeiha, 92; converted, 101; 
visited by Messrs Williams and 
Bourne, 102 ; idols burnt, 103, 278 ; 

Alphabet, the, illustrated, 276 

Ambler, escaped convict, at Tonga, 

Stern 5 Chases f th 

rym, or Chinam , one of the 

New Hebrides, 250 — ; 

American missionaries, 179, 180 

Amsterdam, see Tonga 

Aneiteum, one of the New Hebrides, 
251, 252; described, 253 ; slow pro- 
gress, 254, 255 ; female suicide, 256 ; 
converted, 258; calamities, 258, 
275-277 

Apee, one of the New Hebrides, 251 

Apela, Samoan teacher, murdered in 

‘utuna, 252 
Apia, one of the Samoan group, 281 
eae Mr, teacher at Aneiteum, 
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“5 or Mua, district in Tonga, 192, 

19 

Areois, peculiar institution in the 

Georgian and Society Islands, 38- 

40; molest the missionaries, 56 

Ata, chief of Hihifo, 197 . : 

— one of the Friendly Islands, 

Atehuru, district in Tahiti, 51; hu- 
man sacrifices, 52; custody of god 
Oro, 52; devastation of Pare, 53; 
massacre of women and children, 
55; ravaged by Pomare II., 60 

Atiu, one of Cook’s Islands, 90; de- 
scribed, 104; visited by Society 
Islanders, 104; ill-treatment of 
teachers, 105; conversion of the 
chief, 105-107; arrival of a mis- 
sionary boat, 110; chapel opened, 
te Mr Williams’s boat capsized, 
11 . 

Atooi, see Tauai 

Atua, a spirit, 29 

Aurora Island, one of the New Heb- 
rides, 250 

Austral Islands, 3; named by Malte 
‘Brun, 124 

Auura, a chief of Rurutu, 132; voy- 
age of adventures, 132; teaches the 
existence of a soul, 133 


BAKER, the Rev. ——, 323 

Balboa, Vasco Nufiez de, discovers the 
Pacific Ocean, 1, 2 

Banks’ Islands, 298 

Barff, the Rev. ——, at Atiu, 111; 
visits the Samoan Islands, 143 

Bartholomew’s Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 250 

Bauro, one of the Solomon Islands, 


2 
Archi lago, Low, or Dangerous, 165 ; 
partially converted, 165 | 


296, 300 
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Bea, scene of Captain Croker’s re- 
pulse and death, 200 

Beak, a blacksmith, joins the Tonga 
Mission, 190 ; beaten, 193 

Bethune, — conveys stores to 
Lakemba, 220 

Bicknell, the Rev. ——, remains at 
his post, 46; with Pomare II. in 
Aimeo, 63; in Tahiti, 75 

Bishop, Captain, anchors off Tahiti, 
42; conveys missionaries to Port 
Jackson, 44; lands in Tahiti, 53; 

_— Pomare, 53 ; routs the rebels, 

Bonita, the, off Uvea, 330 


Borabora, one of the Society Islands, 


19 

Border Maid, the, Bishop Selwyn’s 
vessel, 258 | 

Bougainville, M. de, visits Tahiti, 19 ; 
names the Navigators’ Isles, 138 ; 
visits the New Hebrides, 250 

Bourne, the Rev. ——, visits Aitu- 
take, 102; converts the Raroton- 
gans, 114 

Britannia Isles, the, 329 

British Sovereign, the, cut off by the 
Vatese, 293 

Brosses, President de, defines Poly- 
nesia, 3 

Broughton, Lieutenant, discovers Rai- 
vavai, 127 

Bula, Lifuan chief 317-319 

Buonaparte, Le Grand, privateer, 
captures the Duff, 41 

Bure Atua, or Praying People, 69; 
conspiracy to destroy them 71; 
victorious at Narii, 73 

Buzacott, the Rev. ——, at Raro- 
tonga, 119, 121 


CALEDONTA, New, see New Caledonia 


Calvert, the Rev. James, 220, 222, | 


226; at Vatoa and Ono, 227; at 
Rewa, 233, 235, 239, 240 ; at Mbau, 
242, 244 
Calvert, Mrs, her heroism, 238 
age the, missionary vessel, 279, 


307, 
** Cannibal Charley,” 318 
Cannibalism in Rarotonga, 118; in 
uesas, 160 ; at Tonga, 191, 192; 
in the Fiji Islands, 209, 210, 214— 
216, 232, 233; in the New Heb- 
rides, 252, 260, 275 ; in the Loyalty 
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Captives, treatment of, by the Fij ians, 


Cargill, the Rev. David, at Lakemba, 
217, 218, 220; at Rewa, 232 ; death 
of his wife, 232 

Caroline Islands, 3 

Caroline, the, plot to cut off, 310 

Chatham, H.M.’s ship, 127 

Chepenehe, village in Lifu, 323; 

Pe sm te by the French, 327, 328 
inambrym, or Ambrym, one of the 
New Hebrides, 250 

Christina, Santa, see Tahuata 

Christmas Island, discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, 166 

Connelly, escaped convict, at Tonga, 
185, 18 

Connor, Paddy, escaped convict, at 
Rewa, 204 

Conway, H.M.’s ship, 220 

Cook in, James, conveys Omai 
to Huahine, 10; worshipped as a 
god, 13; attends human sacrifices, 
28 ; fatal error, 29 ; infanticide, 38 ; 
the Areois, 38; discovers Hervey’s 
Island, 90 ; and Savage Island, 134; 
visits the Marquesas, 158 ; discovers 
Christmas Island and the Sandwich 
Islands, 166 ; massacred, 167 ; visits 
the Friendly Islands, 183; lies off 
the Fiji Islands, 203; names the 
New Hebrides, 250; discovers 
Tanna, 259; discovers Erromanga, 
278; Vaté, 289; New Caledonia, 
306, 307 

a ~ ea the Rev ——, 258, 275, 

Cosh, Mr and Mrs, in Vaté, 295 

Cowper, the poet, lines on Omai, 11 

Crawford, the Rev. John, 249 

Creagh, the Rev. S. M., 313, 315 

Cristoval, San, see Bauro 

Croker, Captain, killed before Bea, 
200; sent to Erromanga, 281 

Crook, the Rev ——, at the Marque- 
sas, 158; his courage, 159 ; partial 
success, 163; - 

Cross, the Rev. William, 97; wrecked, 
200; his wife drowned, 200 
Lakemba, 217, 218; at Mbau, 220; 
oe ya gs, 221, 222; death, 225, 


Cruz, Santa, a cluster of the Solomon 
Islands, 296; Bishops Sel and 
Patteson, 297; death of Bishop 


Islands, 310, 317, 318, 321 


| Patteson, 303 


° at 


Cunningham, Mr, lands on Erroman- 
ga, 279; escapes, 280 


Dedalus, H.M.’s ship, 25,158 = ° 

Davies, the Rev. ——, at Rupa, 126 

Day Spring, the, off Lifu, 328 

Dillon’s Bay, scene of murder of 
Messrs Williams and Harris, 282, 
283; visited by Captain Palmer, 
287 

Disease-makers in Tanna, 261; in 
Maré, 310, 311, 313; in Lifu, 320 

Dolphin, H.M.’s ship, 18 

Dominica, La, or Hivaoa, one of the 
Marquesas, 159 

Drummond, the Rev. ——, 321 

Duff, the, 12; sails for the South 
Seas, 15; Captain Wilson, 16; in Ma- 
tavai Bay, 16, 32 ; captured, 41; at 
the Marquesas, 158 ; at the Friendly 
Islands, 185, 190; off Taviuni, 203 


EATOOA, see Atua 

Ebrill, Captain, murdered off the Isle 
of Pines, 308 — 

Edwards, Captain, 142, 184 | 

Ella, the Rev. 8., in Uvea, 330; ill- 
used by Roman Catholics, 331 

Ellis, the Rev. William, describes Ta- 
hiti, 23 ; infanticide, 37, 38; people 
of Huahine, 67; with a printing- 
press at Aimeo, 76; removes to 
Huahine, 80; immorality of the 
Tahitians, 88 ; visits Rapa, 125, 128; 
at Tubuai, 128, 129 ; tatauing, 162; 
infanticide in the Sandwich Islands, 
173; ‘‘tabu,” 177 ; co-operates with 
the American Mission, 179 

Erakor, district in Vaté, 292-294 

Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides, 
7, 251, 272; described, 278; mur- 
der of Messrs Williams and Harris, 
278-281; abandoned to sandalwood- 
traders, 283; Mr and Mrs Gordon 
arrive, 284 ; und are murdered, 285- 
287 ; arrival of Mr and Mrs M ‘Nair, 
287 ; death of Mr M‘Nair, 288, 289, 
291, 306 : } 

Erskine, Captain, 290 

Espiritu, Santo, one of the New 
Hebrides, 250 | 

Etu, Samoan superstition, 149, 150 

arr one of the Friendly Islands, 183, 


ashy Mr and Mrs, remain in Tahiti, 


Index. 


by Mr Thomas, 201 


Fatuhiva, or La Madalena, one of the 


Marquesas, 159, 164 | 
Fauea, Samoan chief, 142; accom- 
anies missionaries to Samoan Is- 
ands, 142~—144 
Favourtte, H.M.’s ship, 200; sent to 
Erromanga, 281 | 
— one of the Society Islands 


Fetuuku, or Hood’s Island, one of the 
Marquesas, 159 

Fiji, Great, see Na Viti Levu 

Fiji Islands, 3; cannibalism, 195; 
described, 203 ; escaped convicts, 
203, 204; dialects, 205, 206; history, 
206, 207 ; customs and usages, 207, 


208; ‘“‘ Vasu,” 208; treatment of 


captives, 209; cannibal feast, 209, 
210; population, 210; vindictive- 
ness, 210,211; vanity, 212; emo- 
tional temperament, 213; infanti- 
cide, 213; cannibalism, 214-216; 
earliest missionary attempts, 217- 
220; slow progress, 237; unsatis- 
factory condition, 249 

Finau Ukalala, chieftain of Tonga, 
186; thwarts the missionaries, 187 ; 
ferocity, 187, 188, 191; fires his 
temples, 199 ; succeeded by ‘* King 
George,” 199 

— the Rev. ——, at Lakemba, 

47 

Foa, one of the Hapai group, 194 

Ford, the Rev. ——, 249 

French, the, brutality of, in the Loy- 
ty Islands, 315, 327-329, 332, 

French Imperial Commission, 315, 
316, 329, 331 

Friendly Islands, 3, 5, 14, 22, 142, 
144, 182-202; discovered by Tas- 
man, 182; visited by Cook, 183; 
deterioration of character, 183 ; plot 
to murder Captain Cook, 183, 184 ; 
sélf-mutilation, 184; ferocity, 185; 
arrival of the Duff, 185 ; failure of 
first mission, 185-190 ; ‘‘ Men of the 
Sky,” 186; Finau’s ferocity, 187, 
188 ; funeral ceremonies, 189, 190 ; 
civil war, 191 ; massacre of mission- 
aries, 192, 193 ; mission abandoned, 
193, 194 ; described, 194 ; supersti- 
tions, 194 ; corrupted by the Fijians, 
195 ; visited by Mr Lawry, 195, 196 ; 
. Y 


FatTu, Friendly Islander, converted 
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Hapai, group of the Friendly Islands, 


ae i George,” 201; converted, 

Fuamotu, one of the Haafuluhao 
group, 194 

Furneux, Captain, takes Omai to Eng- 
land, 9, 19 

Futuna, one of the Marquesas, 252 ; 
slow progress, 203 


GAMBIER, Captain, at Huahine, 89 

Geddie, the Rev. ——, at Aneiteum, 
255, 256 ; house burnt, 257 ; illness, 
257 ; success, 208 - 

— Mrs, prevents a suicide, 256, 

5 

Geden, the Rev. J. D., on the Fijian 
dialects, 205 

George III. recognises flag of King 
Tamehameha, 172 

George, King, or Taufaahau, chief of 
the Hapai group, 198; succeeds 
Finau, 199; liberates his slaves, 
200 ; in the pulpit, 201, 218; assists 
Thakombau, 236, 244 


Georgian Islands, 3; named by Cap- 


tain Cook, 19; population, 24 ; in- 
fanticide 34; profligacy, 88 
— one of the Solomon Islands, 296, 
Gill, the Rev. ——, 272 
Gordon, the Rev. G. N., settles in 
Erromanga, 284; murdered with 
his wife, 285-287 a 
Grand Buonaparte, Le, privateer, 
captures the Duff, 41 ES 
Great Banks’ Island, 298 
Guadalcanar, see Gera 


HAAFULUHAO, group of the Friendly 
Islands, 194; converted, 199 

Haamanemane, high priest of Tahiti, 
22 ; prevents human sacrifice, 25; 


joms Otu against Pomare, 48; as- 


sassinated, 48 
Haano, one of the Hapai group, 194 
Haggerstein, Peter, the Swede, 25 


194 ; visited by Mr Thomas, 197 ; 
converted, 199 
Harbutt, the Rev. —, 321 : 
Hardie, the Rev. — , helps to found 
Samoan Missionary Seminary, 154 
Harris, Mr, at the Marquesas, 158; 
pusillanimity, 159 
Harris, Mr, murdered by the Erro- 
mangans, 97 9, 282, 284 
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Hautana, district in Tahiti, 65 ; first 
converts in the South Seas, 66 
oeer or Owhyhee, 167, 168, 170, 


Haweis, Dr, one of the founders of 

9 London Missionary Society, 

1 

Haweis, the, built by missionaries, 

79, 80 

Hazlewood, the Rev. David, at Ono, 

229; loses wife and child, 249 

Heath, the Rev. T., 267; in Erro- 

manga, 282, 283, 306 

Hebrides, New, see New Hebrides 

Henry, Captain, at Raivavai, 127 

Henry, seaman, murdered in the Isle 

of Pines, 309, 310 

Hergest, Lieutenant, 158 

Hergest’s Island, one of the Marque- 

sas, 159 

Hervey’ s Island, 90; described, 90; 
visited by Mr ‘Williams, 5 ee 

High Island, see Raivavai, 
Hihifo, district in Tonga, 188, 190; 
visited by missionaries, 197, 199 
Hills, Two, Island, one ‘of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Hills, Three, Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Hinchinbrook Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Hivao, or La Dominica, one of the 
Marquesas, 159 

Honolulu, or Honoruru, harbour of 
Oahu, 169 

Hood’s Island, see Fetuuku 

Howe’s, Lord, Island, or Maupiha, 
one of the Society Islands, 19 

Huahine, one of the Society Islands, 
9,19; how pronounced, 25; fleet of 
Areois, 33 ; arrival of refugees from 
Tahiti, 61; conversion of the chief, 
66, 67 ; people described by Mr 
: Ellis, 67 ; printing-press, 80; state 

- of affairs, 81; gradual improve- 
ment, 82 ; visited by Captain Gam- 
bier, 89 

Huakuka, or Riou’s Island, one of the 
Marquesas, 159 

Huga, one of the Haafuluhao group, 


Huie, see Uvea, 329 | 
Human sacrifices in Tahiti, 27-32, 

52, 57, 60, 70; in Rarotonga, 118 ;, 
- in the Mar uesas, 160 ; in the ‘Sand-- 


wich Islands, 174; in "the 7 eeney 
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Islands, 189; 
214, 233, 235, 239, 240-242 
Hunt, the "Rev, J ohn, 222-224 


in the Fiji Islands, 


Tar, or Britannia Isles, 329 

Idia, wife of Pomare I., 22; how 
pronounced, 26 ; patronises the mis- 
sionaries, 43; compasses death of 
Haamanemane, 48 

Idols, 52, 54, 57, 58, 66, 68, 73-75, 

— 102, 103, 105, 106, 108, 118, 124, 127, 
132, 133, 150, 163, 165, 167, 178-194, 
197-199, 226, 235 

ew ag of Eastern Polynesians, 

Infanticide in Tahiti, 33-38; in the 
Sandwich Islands, 172, 173; in the 
Fiji Islands, 213 

Inglis, the Rev. ——, at Futuna, 
253; at Aneiteum, 258; returns to 
England, 258 

Irving, the Rev. ——, 330 


JAGGAR, the Rev. T. J., 222, 234 

John, native teacher, wounded off 
Nukupa, 303 

J ohn Williams, the, 
~ barque, 269 

Johnston, Mrs, in Aneiteum, 276 

Jones, the Rev. J., 313 

J osephine; L’ Aimable, cut off by the 
Fijians, 221, 222 


missionary 


KAMBA, town in Mbau, 236 

Kamehameha, see Tamehameha 

mepeeye, one of the Fijian Islands, 

05 

Karaimoku, alias ‘‘ Billy Pitt,” 171 

Kauian, Erromangen chief, murderer 
of Mr Williams, 284 

Kidnapping, 273, 303, 304 

King George, see George, King 

at one of the Haafuluhao group 

Konil, see Isle of Pines 

Kotzebue, 142 

Kuanuan, 271 


LADRONE ISLANDS, 3 

Lakemba, colonised by Tongans, 1995 ; 
described, 204, 217; first mission- 
ary settlement, 217, 220, 222, 226, 
227, 238, 247 

Langle, M. de, killed at Tutuila, 141] 

aT ; one of the Haafuluhao eroup, 
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Lawry, the Rev. Walter, visits Tonga, 
195, 196; revisits Tonga, 201; self- 
mutilation, 246 ; ‘monotonous fare, 

Leeward, or Society, Islands, 19 

Le Grand oyster vgn privateer, 
captures the Duff, 4 

Lepers’ Island, one e the New 
Hebrides, 250 

Lewis, backsliding missionary, 49 ; 

- murdered, 49 

Lifu, one of the Loyalty Islands, 310, 
315; described, 316, 317 ; arrival of 
Pao, 318-320; teachers in danger, 
320; converted, 321; Romish 
= 326; French soldiers, 327- 

Lifuga, one of the Hapai group, 194; 
visited by Mr Thomas, 198; aboli- 
oar of idolatry, 198 ; King George, 

Lifuka, one of the Hapai group, 194 

Liholiho, see Rihoriho 

Lind, Andrew Cornelius, 25 

Lolopa, islet near Vaté, 294 

London Missionary Society, founded, 
14; sends the Duff to the South 
Seas, 15; second despatch of the 
Duff, 41; letter from mission- 
aries in Tahiti, 46; letter from 
Pomare IT., 58 ; forwards supplies 
to Port J ackson, 59 ; Pomare’s idols, 
75; sends out representatives to 
report, 134, 151 

Loyalty Islands, 310-329 

Lyth, the Rev. R. B., 215, 222; at 
Somosomo, 223; assaulted by the 
king, 225 ; shipwrecked, 249 

Lyth, Mrs, her heroism, 238 


MADALENA, La, one of the Marquesas, 
159, 164 

Magellan names the Pacific Ocean, 3; 
converts Zebul Islanders, 13 

Mahine, chief of Huahine, 82 

Mai, see Omai 

Makea, King of Rarotonga, 112, 113, 

Malay origin of inhabitants of Eastern 
Polynesia, 6, 141 

Manone, one of the New Hebrides, 

0 

Malietoa, Samoan chief, 145; buys a 
young wife, 147 ; takes to decent 
clothing, 149; conversion of his 

sons, 149 
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Malope, a chief of the Solomon 
Islands, 296 

Malte Brun’s description of the Poly- 
nesian Islands, 6; names the Aus- 
tral Islands, 124 

Mangaia discovered by Cook, 90; de- 
scribed, 91; visited by Mr Williams, 
91; native teachers ill- treated, 92 ; 
contrition, 93; converts, 94; rats, 
94 ; : chapel opened, 95; civil war 
averted, 97 . 

Manono, one of the Samoan Islands, 
140, 148 } 

Manriquez, Mendana’s lieutenant, 
157, 158 

Mantungu, chief of the Isle of Pines, 
306, 307, 309, 310 

Manus, one of the Samoan Islands, 

Mara rebels against Thakombau, 236 

Marae, 28 ; described, 29, 30, 174 

Maré, one of the Loyalty Islands, 270; 
described, 310 ; anal wood-cutters, 
311, 312; progress, 312; brutality 
of Romish priests and French sol- 
diers, 314-316 

Maria, Santa, one of the Banks’ 
Islands, 298. 299 

Mariner, Wn., describes Fijian can- 
nibal feast, 209, 210 

Maro, village i in Tanna, 271 

Marquesas Islands, 3, 14, 17, 22; first 
intercourse with Europeans, "157 ; 
visited by Cook and others, 158; 
arrival of "the Duff, 158 ; described, 
159; native priests, 160; tatau- 
ing, 161; unconverted, 164 

ss alg Island, one of the Marquesas, 

Massacre Bay, scene of M. de Langle’s 
massacre, 142 

— chief priest of Huahine, 

7 


Matavai Bay, 19; Cook’s observatory, 
19, 32; critical position of mission- 
aries, 47 : arrival of whalers, 47 ; 
ravaged by Otu, 48; arrival of the 
Royal idaieak 51; threatened by 
the Atehuruans, 53 ; ravaged by 
rebels, 61 

~~ one of the Georgian Islands, 

Mateema, 20 

Matetau, chief of Manono, 8, 148 

Matheson, the Rev. —— , 258 in Tan- 
na, 275, 276 


Matilda, the, wrecked on Tahitian 

coast, ‘25 

Maua, one of the Fiji Islands, 205 

Maui, one of the Sandwich Islands, 

167, 168, 171. 

Mauke, one of Cook’s Islands, 90; 

described, 109; idols destroyed, 

109 ; visited by ‘Lord Byron, 109 

Maupiha, one of the Society Islands, 
19 


Maurua, one of the Society Islands, 
Ae, i 

Mbati Namu, Fijian chief, 248 

Mbau, Fijian Island, 205, 207, 220, 
232; war with Rewa, 234; peace, 
235-237; heroism of two ladies, 
238; cannibalism prevented, 242, 
end converted, 245 ; progréss, 246, 
47 

Mbua, 238, 248 

M‘Farlane, the Rev. S8., 299, 301; in 
Lifu, 323-327; molested by the 
French, 328; in Uvea, 330 

M‘Nair, the Rev. ——, in Erromanga, 
287 ; dies, 288 

— one of the Georgian Islands, 
9 

Melanesia, 262, 297, 301, 302 

Mélé, district in Vaté, 293 

Mendana, Alvaro, de Neyra, discovers 
the Marquesas, 157 ; discovers Solo- 
mon Islands, 296; founds a city, 
296; dies, 297 

Messenger of Peace, the, built by Mr 
Williams, 85; wrecked on Raro- 
tonga, 119 : relaunched, 122; off 
ae 143, 144, 146; off Manua, 

Middelburg, see Eua 

Missionaries, first batch, 17; at Tahiti, 
21; teach mechanic arts, 24; second 

batch captured, 41 ; assaulted, 43; 
some escape to Port Jackson, 44; 
others write to Missionary Society, 
46; first Christian chapel in the 
Southern Seas, 50; introduce fruits 
and plants, 51; threatened, 51; 
trials and hardships, 59; Tahiti 
Mission broken up, 60; station 
destroyed, 61; sorrows and afflic- 
tions, 64 ; hard work, 69; introduce 
mechanical arts, 83-85; improve 
native dwellings, 86-89; frame 
penal code, 115 ; medical knowledge, 
153 ; wholesome influence, 155 ; 


American, 179; failure in "Tonga, 


185-191 ; massacre, 192, 193 ; Wes- 
leyan, 198 ; Roman Cutholic, 201 ; 
troubles and discomforts in the Fiji 
Islands, 218-220 ; injudicious, 243 ; 
sad experiences in Tanna, 263-268 ; 
massacred in Erromanga, 27 9-286 : 

icture of a missionary, 300- 
502 ; missionary qualifications, 324 ; 
troubles, merits, and services, 332- 

Missionary Society, London, see Lon- 
don Missionary Society 

Mitiaro, one of Cook’s Islands, 90; 
converted, 108. 

Mohotane, one of the Marquesas, 159 

Molucca Islands, 2,3 

Montague Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Monument Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Moore, the Rev. ——, at Rewa, 234; 
house burnt, 235, 236; letter to 
Secretary of Missions, Sydney, 237 

Morgan, escaped convict, at Tonga, 
187, 191 

Morgan, Captain, lands Mr Williams 
on Erromanga, 279-281, in Vaté, 295 

Morokai, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
168, 169 

Morokini, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, 168 

Mosquitoes, 229, 288 

Mota Island, one of the Banks’ 
Islands, 298, 302 

Mu, district in Lifu, 323 

Mua, district in Tonga, 188, 192 

Murray, the Rev. A. W., 251; visits 
Futuna, 252 ; Tanna, 263, 269, 276 ; 
Erromanga, 283; off Vaté, 291, 
292 ; in the Isle of Pines, 307, 308 ; 
in Maré, 311; in Lifu, 321 

Mutilation, in Atiu, 106; in the 

Friendly Islands, 184, 189, 190; in 

the Fiji Islands, 246 


Na Viti LEvv, or Great Fiji, 205, 220 

Naisilin, Protestant chief in Maré, 
314-316 

Namosimalua, chief of Viwa, 221 

Nandi, Fijian Island, 238 

Narii, scene of Pomare’s great victory, 


* Natmases, evil spirits dreaded in 
Aneiteum, 254, 255 
Nautilus, the, off Tahiti, 42; takes 


missionaries to Port J ackson, 44 
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Navallak, native teacher, 277 
Navigators’ Isles, 3; ‘‘ making reli- 
ion,” 45. See Samoa Islands 

Ndoi, one of the Fiji Islands, 205 

Nemeian, native teacher, murdered 
in Niua, 277 

Nengoné, see Maré 

Netche, district in Maré, 315 

Neu or Britannia Isles, 329 

New Caledonia, 270; described, 305- 
307, 310, 314, 316, 326-329, 332 

New Hebrides, 3; described, 250-253, 
262, 295, 296 

Ngau, Fijian Island, 223 

Nihau, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
168, 170 

Nisbet, the Rev. ——, 153, 263, 266, 
ol ; escapes from Tanna, 268, 269, 


Niua, one of the New Hebrides, 251, 


269 ; described, 277; vengeance, 277 7 


Noa, native teacher, 307 

N ve Mr, cage 

Nomuka, one of the Hapai zrou 
183, 194 Pe wee 

Nott, the Rev. ——, on infanticide, 
d7 ; goes on circuit, 52; as media- 
tor, 60; in peril, 61: remains with 
Pomare IT., 62, 63; in Aimeo, 66 ; in 
Huahine, 67; in Tahiti, 15; restores 
peace in Tubuai, 129 

Nukualofa, one of the Hapai group, 
197, 200 

N ukuhiva, one of the Marquesas, 159 

Nukupa, one of the Santa Cruz clus- 
ter, 297; murder of Bishop Patte- 
son, 303 


OAHU, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
166, 167, 169, 181 

Ofu, one of the Samoan Islands, 141, 

Ofu, one of the Haafuluhao group, 194 

Ohetetoa, see Rurutu 

Oito, one of the earliest converts, 65. 

gery one of the Haafuluhao group, 

Omai, taken to England, 9; féted, 
10; celebrated by Cowper, 1}, 19; 
at Atiu, 104 

Oneeheeow, see Nihau 

Ono, one of the Fiji Islands, 205, 226 ; 
singular prayer, 226; visited by 
Mr Calvert, 227 ; converted, 229 ; 
mosquitoes, 229; Romish priests, 


230, 246 
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Oreehoua, see Tahurawe 

Oripaia, Pomare’s rival, 47 ; scorched 
by gunpowder, 48 

Oro, or Orono, war-god of South Sea 
Islanders, 27; founder of the 
Areois, 38; cause of civil war in 
Tahiti, 52-54; national god of 
Tahiti, 72; idol and temple de- 
stroyed, 73, 74; denounced at 
Rurutu, 133; Captain Cook’s mis- 
take, 167 

Orosenga, Samoan Island, 141, 148 

Otaheite, see Tahiti 

Otakootai, see Aitutake 

“a one of the Haafuluhao group, 

Otu, King of Tahiti, 21; welcomes 
the missionaries, 22; protects de- 
serters, 43; unfavourable to the 
missionaries, 43, 44; ravages Ma- 
tavai district, 48; seizes image of 
Oro, 52; defeated by the Atehuru- 
ans, 54; takes title of Pomare II. 
(which see) 

Oua, one of the Hapai group, 194 

— one of the Haafuluhao group, 

Owen, Mr, 242 

Owhyhee, see Hawaii 


PACIFIC OCEAN discovered by Balboa, 
1; named by Magellan, 3 

Pairu, King of Huahine, converted, 67 

Palliser’s Islands, 129 

Palmer, Captain, visits Erromanga, 
287 ; missionary cottage, 287, 288 ; 
off Vaté, 295 

Pandora, H.M.’s ship, 142, 184 

Pango, district in Vaté, 294 

Pao, Rarotongan teacher in Lifu, 318- 
321 

Papeiha, native teacher, 92 ; devoted- 

' ness, 92,93; in Aitutake, 99; suc- 
—_ 100-103 ; in Rarotonga, 112, 
11 : 

Papo, Samoan god, condemned to b 
drowned, 150, 151 } 

Pare, district in Tahiti, rebels against 
Pomare, 47 ; ravaged, 53, 61 

Patii, priest of Huahine, burns his 
idols, 67, 68 . os 

Paton, the Rev. ——, sorely afflicted, 
275, 276 “8 

Patteson, Bishop, among the Santa 
Cruz and Banks’ Islands, 297-302 ; 
death, 303, 317, 321, 326 


— 
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Paum Islands, 250 

Paumotus, native name of Low Ar- 
chipelago, 165 

Pedro, San, one of the Marquesas, 159 

Pelew Islands, 3, 14 

Peniamina, Savage Islander instructed 
in Samoa, 135 ; ill-treated on return 
home, 136 ; effects much good, 136 

Pentecost Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 250 

Perouse, La, visits Tutuila, 141; 
boat’s-crew massacred, 141; at the 
Friendly Islands, 184; wrecked on 
Vanikoro, 298 | 

Peter the Swede, 25; interprets, 33; 
evil counsels, 44 

Petero, see Oito 

Philippine Islands, 3 

Pines, Isle of, 306, 307; massacre, 
308-310, 316 

Pitcairn’s Island, 4, 297 

Pitman, the Rev. ——, in Rarotonga, 
114; narrow escape, 115 

Polygamy, in the Georgian Islands, 
87; in Rarotonga, 117 ; in the Sa- 
moan Islands, 147 ; in the Friendly 
Islands, 190; in the Fiji Islands, 
212, 213, 227, 230, 243, 245; in the 
New Hebrides, 278; in Maré, 310; 
in Lifu, 317 

Polynesia, name given to South Paci- 
fic Ocean, 3; described, 4; Eastern, 
6; natural disposition of inhabit- 
ants, 9; human sacrifices, 160 — 

Pomare I., 21; meaning of name, 22 ; 
impressed by the forge, 24; dupli- 
city, 26; his dream, 27; kind to 
missionaries, 43; chastises Pare 
district, 47; plans murder of high 
priest, 48; offering of a fish, 51; 
massacres women and children, 55; 
death, 56 

Pomare II., see Otu. Sacrifices to 
Oro, 57; letter to Missionary So- 
ciety, 58; softened by adversity, 
63; resolves to embrace Christian- 
ity, 64; victory at Narii, 72; de- 
stroys temple of Oro, 74; sends 
idols to England, 75 ; at the print- 
ing-press, 77; at the launch of 
Mer Haweis, 79; visits Raivavai, 

Port-au-Prince, the, cut off by the 
Fijians, 209 

Port Royal, name given to Matavai 

Bay by Captain Wallis, 19 . 


Powell, the Rev. ——, in Aneiteum, 
255 ; returns to Samoa, 256 : 

Pritchard, Consul, 212, 332 — 

Pronunciation, 25 

Pyramid Island, one of the New 
Hebrides, 250 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ARCHIPELAGO, 3 

Quiros, Pedro Fernandez de, discovers 
Tahiti, 18; and the New "Hebrides, 
250 


RADACK CHAINS, 3 

Raiatea, native island of Omai, 9, 
19, 25; infanticide, 34; affecting 
scene, 40, 41; plot to murder mis- 
sionaries, 115; penal code intro- 
duced, 116 

Raivavai, described, 127 ; converted, 
127, 128 

Ralick Chains, 3 

Ranai, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
168; a royal dish, 169 

Rapa, described, 124 ; visited by Mr 
Ellis, 125; converted, 126 

Rarotonga, introduction of mechani- 
cal contrivances, 85-85; rats, 85; 
discovered by Cook, 90; described, 
112; teachers ill-treated, 113; gra- 
dual conversion, 114; penal code 
introduced, 116; detestable prac- 
tices, 117, 118; sickness and hurri- 
cane, 119-121 ; Christianised, 123, 
148 

Ratu Nggara, King of Rewa, 23D 

-Rewa, one of the Fiji Islands, 204, 229 ; 
missionaries ill-received, 231 ; can- 
nibalism, 232 ; missionary troubles, 
232; savage practices, 233 ; removal 
of the mission, 234; mission re- 
established, 234, 243 

Rihoriho, son of Tamehameha, 176; 
abolishes tabu, 178; protects mis- 
sionaries, 179 

Rimatara, one of the Austral Islands, 
130; arrival of teachers, 130; women 
emancipated, 131 

ope Island, one of the Marquesas, 

Robert’s Island, one of the Marque- 
sas, 159 

Roman Catholic missionaries, 201, 230, 
234, 255, 314-316 ; in Lifu, 326, 327 : 
in Uvea, 330-333 

Romatane, chief of Atiu, converted, 
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et 106 ; receives the Sacrament, 

Rono, see Oro 

Rotterdam, see Nomuka 

Rozario, H.M.’s ship, 287 

Rurutu, one of the Austral group, 
131; singular adventure, 131, 132; 
violation of tabu, 132; idolatry 
abolished, 133 ; converted, 134 

Russell, Dr, on the Areois, 39 


SABBATH, observance of the, 270, 271 

Sacrifices, see Human sacrifices 

Saddle Island, or Valua, 298 

Sagittaria, La, or Tahiti, 18 

Samoa Islands, 138 ; discovered by De 
Bougainville, 141 ; massacre of M. 
de Langle, 141; surveyed, 142; first 
missionaries, 142-144; revisited by 
Mr Williams, 148; desecration of 
the ‘* Etus,” 149, 150; material ad- 
vantages of Christianity, 151, 152 

Samoan Mission Seminary, 154, 155, 
254, 283, 295 

Samuela, Samoan teacher, murdered 
in Futuna, 252 

Sandalwood- traders, 204, 257, 272, 
274, 278, 279, 283, 291, 293, 301 

Sanders’, Sir Charles, Island, 19; 
conversion of chief, 67 

Sandwich, Earl of, 9, 166 

Sandwich Island, see Vaté 

Sandwich Islands, 3, 14, 42; dis- 
covered, 166; death of Captain 
Cook, 167 ; described, 167-170 ; 
early condition, 170-172; ceded to 
Great Britain, Lil; infanticide, 
172, 173; human sacrifices, 174; 
sorcery, 1/4, 175; tabu abolished, 
176-178; American Mission, 179; 
grotesque costumes, 179 ; partially 
civilised, 180, 181, 332 

Sapapalii, village i in "Savaii, 144 

Savage Island, described, 134, 135; 
native teacher ill-used, 135 ; ulti- 
mate progress, 136, 137 

Savaii, one of the Samoan group, 140; 
death of Tamafainga, 143; arrival 
of missionaries, 143 ; . progress, 148, 
149, 292 : 

Scilly Islands, or Fenuaura, 19 

Seemann, Dr, impugns judgment of 
missionaries, 243; lands at Mbau, 

. 246, 247; unhealthy sites, 247, 248 

iar Sey Bishop, 257, 258, 295, 297, 
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Sema, district in Vaté, 294 

Seru, see Thakombau 

Shepherd’s Isles, a cluster of the New 
Hebrides, 251 

Sisters, the, cut off and burnt, 312 

Sleigh, the Rev. ——, 327, 331 

Society Islands, 3, 9, 19, 24, 170 

Solomon Islands, 3: discovered by 
Mendana, 296 ; ‘withdrawal of 
Spanish settlement, 297; Bishops 
Selwyn and Patteson, 297- -299, 300 ; 
death of Bishop Patteson, 303 

Somosomo, or Taviuni, 204 ; mission- 
aries, 299 ill-treated, 223, 224 ; 
mission removed, 225 ; king of, 242, 
248 

Sorcery, in the Sandwich Islands, 
174, 175; in Tanna, 261; in Maré, 
313; in Lifu, 317, 320 

South Sea Islands inhabited by two 
races, 6; supposed simplicity of 
inhabitants, 9; infanticide, 37; 
indolence overcome, 83 ; growth of 
luxury, 179 

Spaniards, the, 13; in Tahiti, 18, 20 

Star, the, massacre of the crew, 308- 
310 

Star Island, one of the Banks’ 
Islands, 298 | 

Stephen, native teacher, killed off 

N ‘ukupa, 303, 304 

Stewart, the Rev. OC. S., describes a 
royal ‘dish, 169; house in Hawaii, 
171 ; life in danger, 180° 


| Sualo, or ‘‘Swallow,” Samoan chief 


in Vaté, 291-293 
Sugar-Loaf Island, see Mota 
Suicide of a woman in Aneiteum, 256 
Sumatra, 7 
Sunderland, the Rev. ——, 321 


TAAROARII, chief of Huahine, 66 

Tabu, 6; described, 176, 177; abol- 
og in the Sandwich Islands, 

Tabucemannu, one of the Georgian 
group, 19 

ger one of the Friendly Island S, 
1 


| Tahiti, 7; first mission, 14; dis- 


covered, 18; visited by ‘navigators, 
19; : Spanish. commodore buried, 20 ; 

: arrival of the Duff, 21; described, 
23, 24; character of inhabitants, 
26; arrival of the Nautilus, 42; 

first converts, 65 ; persecution and 
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martyrdom, 70; abolition of idols, 
yee immorality, 88, 113 ; tatauing, 

oe one of the Society Islands, 19, 
1 

Tahoora, see Taura 

Tahuata, one of the Marquesas, 157, 
159, 163, 164 

Tahurawe, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, 166, 168 

Tamafainga, Samoan chief, killed in 
Savaii, 143 ; death avenged, 145 

Tamalelangi, Malietoa’s brother, 147 

Tamatoa, chief of Raiatea, 7 ; death, 
8, 115 

Tamatoa, chief of Aitutake, 100, 101 

Tamehameha, King of Hawaii, 170; 
cedes Hawaii to Great Britain, 
171; enlightened, 172; unconvert- 
ed, 176 

Tanna, 251; described, 257, 258; 
female attire, 259, 260; ferocity, 
260 ; disease-makers, 261; teachers 
landed, 262 ; arrival of missionaries, 
263 ; thieves, 263 ; unfavourable 
prospects, 264-266 ; ‘flight of mis- 
sionaries, 268; mission re-estab- 
lished, 269 : disappointments, 272 ; 
sandal wood- traders, 272-274; hop ¢ 
and discouragement, 274, O75 : 
mission abandoned, 276 . 

Tanoa, Fijian chief, 206, 207, 221, 
239; funeral sacrifices, 240, 241 

Tasman, Jansen, discovers Friendly 
Istands, 182, 194 

Tatauing, process of, 161-163 

Tauai, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
166, 168-170 

Taufaahau, see George, King 

Taunga, native teacher, 306, 307 

Taura, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
166, 168 

Tautira, district in Tahiti, 52; tem- 
ple destroyed, 73, 74 

Taviuni, or Somosomo, one of the 
Fiji Islands, 203, 204, 222 

Teriitaria, 26 ~ 

pas ong, one of the Georgian Islands, 

Thakombau, King, 206, 221, 235; 
assisted by King George, 236; re- 
buked by Mr Calvert, 239, ‘240, 
7 243 ; converted, 244 : ; baptized, 

Thomas, the Rev. John, lands at 
Hihifo, 197 ; removes to the Hapai 


Index. 
group, 197; visits Lifuga, 198;| Uapov, one of the Marquesas, 159 


success, 199; in danger, 199-201 | Uea, one of the Loyalty Islands, 310 
Three Hills Island, one of the New| Uiha, one of the Hapai group, 194 


Hebrides, 251 Ukenezo, idolatrous chief in Lifu, 326 
Threlkeld, the Rev. ——, plot to| Undui, Fijian Island, 205 

murder, 115 Upolu, Samoan Island, 140, 144; 4 
Tiberio, native teacher, 113 progress, 148, 149 ; Mr Turner, 153 ae 
Tiliva, Fijian village, 248 Uvea, 326; described, 329, 330; ee 


Toka, one of the Loyalty Islands, 310| Romish priests, 330; Mr Ella, 330, 
tae one of the Friendly Islands,| 331; persecution, 331 
4 
Tonga, or Tonga-tabu, 5, 17, 182; | VALUA, one of the Banks’ Islands, 298 
missionary settlement, 185-191; | Vancouver discovers Rapa, 134; ces- 
Finau, 186, 187 ; civil war, 188,191,| sion of Sandwich Islands, 171 
192 ; king murdered, 191 ; massacre | Vanikoro, one of the Santa Cruz clus- 
of missionaries, 192,193; mission| ter, 298 
abandoned, 193, 194; described, | Vanua Lava, or Great Banks’ Island, 
194, 195 ; visited by Mr Lawry,195,| 298, 299 2 


196 ; converted, 196, 197 Vanua Levu, Fijian Island, 204, 240, 
Tongoa, islet near Vaté, 292 248, 249 
Trevenian’s Island, one of the Mar-| Vasu, Fijian institution, 208 
- quesas, 159 Vaté, or Sandwich Island, one of the 
ae Tuahine, one of the earliest converts,| New Hebrides, 251, 289; inhabit- 
66 ants, 289, 290; massacre, 291; 
Tubna, one of the Santa Cruz cluster,| Sualo or ‘‘Swallow,” 291-293; 
297, 298 massacre of ship's -crew, 293; 


Tubuai, one of the Society Islands,| abandoned to heathenism, 294 
19; described, 128, 129; arrival of | Vatoa, Fijian Island, 203 ; Mr Calvert, 
teachers, 129; Mr Nott, 129; un-' 227, 228 : 
satisfactory progress, 130, 131 Vavau, one of the Hapai group, 194, 
Turner, the Rev. George, on Savage| 199, 200, 217, 220 
Island, 136, 137; sacrilege, 152 ; in| Veeson, George, backsliding mission- 
Upolu, 153; medical knowledge,| ary, 188; escapes from the Friendly 
153 ; founds Samoan Mission Semi-} Islands, 189, 190 
nary, 154, 155; visits Futuna, 252, | Verata, Fijian Island, 232 
253; Aneiteum, 254, 255 ; describes | Viavia, Tannese chief, 271 
the Tannese, 259-261; Tannese | Viti, see Fiji 
thieves, 263 ; in danger, 266, 267; | Vittoria, the, Magellan’s ship, the 
escapes from Tanna, 268 ; returns, | first to circumnavigate the globe, 3 
*269 ; an English adventurer, 270; | Viwa, Fijian Islet, 221, 222, 237, 240 
rogress, 271 ; sandalwood-cutters, | Vueika, one of the Friendly Islands, 
572, 273; in Dillon’s Bay, 283-285;| 194 
on the Vatese, 290-293 ; massacre 
of crew of the Star, 308 ; off Maré, | WALLIS, Capt., on Polynesian Island- 


312 ers, 9; first Englishman in Tahiti, ) 
Turner, Mrs, teaches needlework,| 18; in collision with the natives, 

264, 265 - - 19 
Turtle Island, see Vatoa Washington Islands, 159 


Tutuila, one of the Samoa Islands, | Wateeo, see Atiu 
140, 141 ; massacre of French boat’s- | Waterhouse, the Rev. Samuel, on 
crew, 141 ; hopeful commencement,| Thakombau’s baptism, 245; loses 


148 his wife, 249 
Tuvana-i-ra, Fijian Island, 205 Watsford, the Rev. John, at Ono, 
Tuvana-i-tholo, Fijian Island, 205 228, 229; at Mbau, 240; funeral 
Two Hills Island, one of the New| sacrifices, 240, 241; cruelty to his 
Hebrides, 251 - babe, 246 
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Webb, the Rev. ——, capsized, 200 _ ding, 147, 148 ; off Tanna, 251; off 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, 197,| Futuna, 251;, last public act, 262 ; 
243, 24 : lands on Erromanga, 278, 279 ; mur- 
Wesleyan missionaries, baptismal! dered, 280; funeral honours, 281 ; 
names, 198; convert the Friendly | _ sole relic, 282, 306 | 
Islands, 199-202; in the Fiji} Williams, the Rev. Thomas, on Fijian 
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Islands, 217, 230, 247 Archipelago, 205-207 ; Fijian bat- | 
West, the Rev. ——, capsized, 200 tles, 209; Fijian vindictiveness, 
s Whippy, Mr David, 221 211 ; emotional temperament of the = His 
; Whitsuntide Island, one of the New| Fijians, 213; portrait of a savage, * | Vo. 
Hebrides, 250 216 ; child thrown to a dog, 246; } Scr 
Po Wilkes, Commodore, 224 removes to Tiliva, 248, 249, Ess 
Wilkinson, the Rev.——, ill-used, 193 | Wilson, Captain, early life and ad- Mr 


as Williams, the Rev. John, 7, 9, 28;| ventures, 15; conversion, 16; com- 
a3 human sacrifices, 32; infanticide, mands the Duff, 16; arrives off RB 
7. 34-40 ; “‘ making ’em religion,” 45;| Tahiti, 16, 21, 22, 51 —° 
Bs mechanical contrivances, 83-85; | Windward, or Georgian Islands, 19 ae 
Rarotongan gratitude, 86 ; Hervey's | Woahoo, see Oahu e 


Island and Mangaia, 91; rats, 94; | Women, graceful act of Rarotongan, 
Mangaian women, 95; averts civil| 86; degraded, 87,88 ; emancipated ie 
war, 96, 97; off Aitutake, 99,100;| in Mangaia, 95; jealousy among he 


opens a chapel, 102, 103; in Atiu, the Fijian, 213; strangled as 
104, 111; narrow escape, 111; in| widows among the Fijians, 239- 
Rarotonga,112, 114; plot to murder, | 241; head-dress and attire of the 
115; distributes tools, 121, 135;| - Tannese, 259, 260 a 
Samoan Islands, 142 et seg. ; nar- : oS SS: 
row escape, 145; Malietoa’s wed- |} YanuyA, Fijian Island, 205 | be 
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: HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. ' 


= OSEPH MAZZINI: A MEMOIR. ByE.A.V. With two Essays by 
2 Mazzini, ‘*Thoughts on Democracy,” and ‘‘ The Duties of Man.” Dedicated to the 
working classes by P. A. Taylor, M.P. Crown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 3s. 6d. 


| SHELLEY MEMORIALS FROM* AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
-  -Edited by Lady Shelle With (now first printed) an Essay on CHRISTIANITY,. 
by Percy Bysshe She ey. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. . Price 5s. 


MRS. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR): AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 

- OTHER MEMORIALS. Edited by Josiah Gilbert, Author of ‘‘Cadore; 
or, Titian’s Country,” &c. Inz2vols. Post8vo. With 2 Steel Portraits and several Wood. 
Engravings. 24S. 


A B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S.: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With 


Recollections of the moat Eminent Men of the ie Half-Century. Being eighty-eight years 
of the Life of a Physician who practised his Profession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, France, and England. Edited, with a 
brief account of the last years of his life, by his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. 
Granville. 2vols. Demy 8vo. Witha Steel Portrait. 32s. 


“SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A., THE LIFE OF: Artistic, Literary, and 
| Musical. With Sélettions from his Unpublished Papers and Correspondence. By 
Bayle Bernard. ezvols. Post8vo. Witha Portrait. 215. _ 


OWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.: LIFE & LETTERS. With 


Extracts from his Note Books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With a 
Photographic Portrait. In2vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


VILLIAM GODWIN: AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMOIR, AND 
| CORRESPONDENCE. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols:,.demy 8vo. (Preparing. 


JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.. 


**It is not a mere story of success or genius, | itself: it 1s impossible to read it without feeling. 
as far raiaored as a fairy tale from the experience | that Mrs. Butler is her father’s daughter, and with- 
and imitation of ordinary people ; but it is, if we | out wishing that she had given us two volumes 
only allow it to be so, an incentive and exem-| instead of one."—From @ five-column notice Sf 
plar to all of us... . Something we must say of | “‘ The Times” on the First Edition. 
the skilful and temperate execution of the memoir 


65, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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ATICAL WOMEN. : BySutherland Meni you’ 24 
_ . Has all the information. of ‘history, with all the rates yen Ne og phy."—Seotsmnan. — 


eS : “ Third Edition, Revised and Corrected.. With Index, = = 4,8 50) | 
ie SARA. COLERIDGE: MEMOIR AND LETTERS... Edited wy | 
pr LT her Daughter. 2vols. Crown'8vo. With 2 Portraits, Price'2qs: 

: __.. “Sara Coleridge, as she is revealed, or rather re- “These charming volumes are attractive as ae 


| veals herself, in t e correspondence, ‘makes a bril- | memorial of a most amiable woman of high intel | 
Bes liant addition to a brilliant family reputation.”— | lectual mark.”— ¢henaeum. 
ae ee at F Saturday Review, | ae ane ae a 
nee. - , : Cheap Edition of the above. 4 : 
SARA COLERIDGE: MEMOIR AND LETTERS. Edited by 
: her Daughter. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. Witha Portrait. 7s. 6d. | r @ 
THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A.: “LIFE AND 7 : 
» LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in | 
? - Ordinary to the Queen. 
| I. In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With a Steel Portrait. Price.7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits. Price 12s. _ fe 1 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Price 6s. 4 


NATHANIEL ‘HAWTHORNE: A MEMOIR, with Stories now first 
_ published in this country. ._By H. A. Page. Post.8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


**Seldom has it heen our lot to meet with a more ‘** Exhibits a discriminating enthusiasm for one | s 
sb gee delineation of character than this | of the most fascinating of novelists.”"—Saturday 
emoir of Hawthorne.”—Morning Post. . Review. ae 
LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of Christian IV. of Denmark: Me- 
moirs bie aceod during her Imprisonment in the Blue Tower of the. Royal Palace 
at Copen 1663—1685. Translated by F.°E. ‘Bunnett. ‘With “an “Autotype 
Porwat ¢ my e Princess. Medium 8vo. Price x25. | . 
“A valuable addition to the tragic romance of “tA valuable addition to ‘history.”—-Dazly News. ay. 
history.”—Spectator. S ie 
LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS IN THE MIDDLE 3 
AGES. No. 1.—StTerpHen Lancron. By C. Bdmund Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 75.6¢. @ | 
“Very well and honestly exccuted.”— Solz | is is sagoromay and firmly drawn.’ '—Churchman's o 


: Shills: Magazine. “oe es q ee 
melas Ser grief |” Worms str deionk Fra 
LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES. No. 2.—Tyrer, BALL, and OvpcasTie. By ’C. Edmund Maurice. 1 z 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s., 6d. | eg 


CABINET PORTRAITS. BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN OF 9 
THE Day. By T. Wemyss Reid. 1 vol. ‘Crown 8vo. © Price'7s. 6a. — - 


“We have never met with a work which we can “We can heartily commend ‘this .work.” — 
more unreservedly praise. “Fhe sketches are ab-'| Standard. 
solutely impartial,” —Athen@i.m: ‘* Drawn with a.master hand.”—Meréshire Post, 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES: Historical Periods. By the 
late Henry W. Wilberforce. Preceded by.a Memoir of the Author by J one 
enry Newman, D.D., of the Oratay. Post ve ‘With Portrait, —_s, 6d. 


“The literary relics preserved by Dr. Newman | works. . . enry ‘William Wilberforce was a man — 
are varied in subject.as in character. They com- | of streng seit, and in all he wrote ve expres: — 


prise an uent, though somewhat empirical, | sien to the j ents of a powerful if, possibly, © 
treatise on the formation of Christendom; two / an undetermine Jninh, — Siena my: 


. masterly reviews of Champigny’s too little: i 
- HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 4688. » 


Cc. D. 1 onse, Regius Professor, Queen’s Coll., Belfast. Grown 8vo. © Price’6s. 
** A fair, succinct, Le. podem summary | the Revolution, and not without Some s 
of the main causes, circumstances, .; hustory of | comments on its effects.”—Standard, 


,. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversations with | 
: . JNassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by M. C, M. Simpson. In 2 vols 


ary s post 8vo. “Price ars. 
Poo yan gg ge-and thought." | Rew Pees va extremely wsaaetinsh book."—Saturday 
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6s, Cornhill - ns 12, Pats Row, Lend. 
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RNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY. “From 1848'to 1852, 
» With a Sketch 6f the it ger ag 4 1848. By the late Nassau William Senior. 
Edited by his Daughter, M.'C. M. Simpson. In.2 vols. Post 8vo. » Price 24s. 


: ‘ ee ‘* The book pos a genuine historical value.”— | view of the state of political soceeey could wel be the 
SY. (hao hex pO Rev existence of the second Republic 
: ; **No gee more honest, and_more reaildble looked for.” Examiner. 


PERSIA; ANCIENT AND MODERN: ‘By John Piaget: F.S.A. 
Post. 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 


** A very useful book.”—Rock. .. ot iving us ‘a fair general view of. ancient and 

* That Mr. Piggot hasspared no pains or research ern Persian “tiga supplemented by chap- 
in the execution of his work is apparent in the ters on the religion, literature, ‘commerce, art, 
list of authorities, Classic and@ modern, which he } sctences, army, education, language, sport, &c., 
continually quotes ;his ‘style “also, whten not re- | of the country’... He has read up ‘to the level 
counting history, is ively and pleasant, and the | of his subject; old and new authorities have been 
, anecdotes which he culls from the writings of | explored and digested; the style is clear and 
ae travellers are frequently amusing.” —Hozur. unambitious ; and his compilation is well-planned 
tae ‘We ‘are bound to Say that in fittle more than | and is not too long.”—Saturday Review. 
. Ge three hundred pages he has succeeded in his aim | 


New Edition Revised. 


: “4 : HE HISTORY OF JAPAN. From the Earliest Period to the Preuss 


: Time. By Francis Ottiwell Adams, F.R.G/S., H-B.M.’s Secretary of Em- 
- <bassy at Berlin, formerly H.B.M.’s Chargé’ d’ Affaires, and Secretary of Legation at 
Yedo. Volume I. Demy 8vo. With Map and Plans. ‘Price 21s. 

** He marshals his facts with skill and judgment ; ; deeplyinteresting episode in contemporary history, 


‘andhe writes with an elegance - phages of a very |-itis well worth reading. The infarmation it con- 
‘skilled craftsman in literary work... . We hope | tains is trustworthy, and is carefully compiled, and 
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the second volume, for the a ance of which all | Reszew. 
who read the first will emsious y look.”—Standard. | *‘ A most valuable contribution to. our knowledge 
** As a diplomatic study, and as referring to‘a ' of an interesting people.” —Examiner. 


: & WHE HISTORY -OF JAPAN. Volume II. completing the Work. By 
_% £x¥rancis Ottiwell Adams, F.R.G.S. From the year 1865 to present time. 
| Demy 8vo, with Map. Price ais. 


E NORMAN PEOPLE, AND THEIR EXISTING DESCENDANTS IN THE 
Brirish DomMINnions AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 8vo. Price ars. 


> «... **A very singular work. . . We do not accept ‘The author has given us a valuable list of 

. § +0554, Ste consequences to their full extent, but we can | medizval surnames and their origin which demands 
i cordially recommend the volume as one which is | our best gratitude.”——Standard. 

emphatically ‘extraordinary.’”—Votes and Queries. 


| 4 THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL .ASIA, A Critical Examination, 
a doen to the present time, of the Geography. and grt of Central Asia. By Baron 


#. von Hellwald. (Translated by Lieut.-Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
Lii..B. Inazvol. Large post 8vo, with Map. Price 125. 


e ** A learned account of the geography of this still ‘“‘A lucidly written, and apparently accurate ac- 
_~  +dill-known land, of the characteristics of its main | count of Epo meee” its geographical features and 
2 Mf divisions, of the nature and habits of its numerous | its histo Its worth to the reader is further en- 


yraces, and of the 
influence, . . . It contams a large amount of valu- most recent Russian surveys.” 
_ able information.”—TZ mes. 


HARA : ITS HISTORY AND CONQUEST. By Professor 
Arminius Vambeéry, of the University of Pesth. Demy 8vo. | Price 18s. 


** We conclude with a cordial recommendation of | ‘‘ Almost every ta 5 e abounds with composition 
‘this valuable book.”°—Saturday Review. of peculiar merit.”—Morning Post. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND: Primitive, Papat, 
AND PROTESTANT ; including the me aye Missions, Catholic Agitations, and.Church | 
Progress of the Jast half Century. By James Godkin. 1 vol. “8vo. ‘Price 12s: 


-* " s*Phese latter chapters on the statistics of the 
2 pros: mee us religious denominations will be-welcomed.” 
ing Standard, | 


through it of Russian | hanced a well-executed = based on the 
lasgow News. 


‘Mr. Godkin’ writes with evident honesty, and 
the topic on which he writes.is one about which an 
honest bank e.greatly wan wean, =s 
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“Mr. Adams will not kee the public ‘lon without the style is all that can be desired. "Saturday 


“Arsrory aN, BroGRAPHY—continuad. 


“THE GOVERNMENT OF get NATIONAL ana See 
Mons. wits wavce: er) ‘Deas Sve, Pri ‘nage h wok 


“© A work of | the hest interest. The ‘book is os aps, none more valuable than the ¢ 
most valuable.”"—Athenaeum. the Favre, for the unsuccessful C verte | 
‘Of all the contributions to the histor of the | of the National Defence.” — Zv7es: 
late war, we have found none more fascinating and, ' 


ECHOES OF A FAMOUS YEAR. if Harriet Parr, Author of : 
. “ The Life of Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘In the Silver Age,” &c, -Crewn 8vo. Price 8s, 6¢, 


am ) ‘*Miss Parr has the ci gift of charming sim- | in her book, many of their seniors will be "British . 
a plicity of style; andif children are not mer eae Quarterly Review, = 


sgh ieee ame TRAVEL. 


o-—_ ~ 


SOME TIME IN IRELAND; A Recollection... Crown 8vo. 75, 6d, 


“The author has got a genuine Irish gift of | The little volume will give to strangers a more 
witty and graceful writing, and has produced a | faithful idea of Irish society and tendencies sti} — 
clever and entertaining book.”—Examener. working in that unhappy island than any other we 

**Clever, brilliant sketches of life and character | know.”—Literary Churchman. 
among the Irish gentry of the last generation... . 


WAYSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. ey) Notes of Travel in the | bor 
North-of Europe. By Mark Antony Lower, F.S.A., M.A. Crown8vo. go. @ 
*,* This Volume-is an Accouggof Researches prosecuted, during a Tour in Scandinavia, in the — a 
Summer of 1873. It contains illustrations of the History, Antiquities, Legendary Lore, § 

and Social Con ition of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, from Ancient to Modern Times, a 
“A very entertaining volume of light, gossiping matter, written in an easy, agreeable style.” — “4 


Daily News. ee 
ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. By David Ker, late Khivan Correspon- § ? 
dent of the Daily Telegraph. \lustrated with Photographs of the Country and its @ | 


Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Map in use during the Campaign, from the Survey .§ «© 
of Carprain Leusicin. rvol. Post 8vo. Pricetes, — » TOR 


‘** Though it is a graphic and thoughtful sketch, ” I fill of interesting reading ...a really good S << h 
we refer to it, in some degree, for reasons apart | book fi uaint, vivid writing.”—Zcho. | 2 
from its intrinsic merits... . He (the author) has; “Hei aa ever and fluent writer. , . The book ee 
satisfied us that he was not the impudent impostor | is smartly written." —Saturday Review. ee 
he seemed to be; and though he did not witness ** A pleasant book of trave It is exce S ¢h 
the fal. of Khiva, he travelled throu ugh a great | smart and clever, full of amusing anecdotes By 
part of Central Asia, and ggg tried to accom- | graphic descriptions.” —Vaszty Fair. , oe 

plish. his task, . . His work, we have said, is an ‘Mr. Ker knows Russian peasant life very well § 
Y ble résumé of genuine observation and reflection, indeed, aaa his bits about the Cossacks are uae Sty: 

" eal will repay a reader’s attention.” character,”—Atheneum. " ee 


VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Outbreak of the Insur- 


rection, " with some account of the Iron Mines and other characteristics of the country. 
With a Map and 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.° Price 9S. a 
“Contains some really valuable information, when shut up in Portugalete or Bilbao; the & 
conveyed in a plain unostentatious manner.”— | sketches will give pore ee ood idea of those places and g 

° : Atheneum, the surroundings the map will be useful if they | 
a 2 *“*‘ Agreeably written. Ae People will read with feel inclined to "study the recent operations." wy 
“eg interest what an English party thought and felt | Colburn’s United Service Magazine a 


ROUGH NOTES OF A VISIT TO BELGIUM, SEDAN, AND 
PARIS, in September, 1870-71. By John Ashton. Citien 8vo.~ Price 3s. 6d. 


**The author does not attempt to deal with mili- | forward simplicity with which it is written.”— © 
tary subjects, but A steggg sensibly of what he sawin | Graphic. a 
po Sa bs —Fohkn Bull, _. “* An interesting work by a highly intelligent ob 4 

Possesses a certain freshness from the straight- | server.”—Standard. * 


THE ALPS OF ARABIA; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and | 


the Holy Land. By William Charles Maughan. Deny &@vo, with Map. 125. 


eee eresting and valuable.”—Edinburgh | — “Very readable'and instructive... . A i | 
ry far above the average of such publications.” Me 
€ writes rites freshly and with te et know- | Fohkn Bsclh, 
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¥: dl cprtistrin be” HILLS: : an Account of a ib die sil in an ‘Attemt t 

_) oto Penetrate.Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes for Commerce. By T. T. 
-..», Gooper.: With Four Illustrations and Map. Post 8vo. Price ros. 6d, 

‘ “ The volume, which will be of great use in India | Sia It is es = aich in sporting incidents."— 


oe | and among Indian merchants here, contains a good | Standar 
|}, »p¢ deal of matter that, will interest ordinary readers, 


- GOODMAN’s CUBA THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. By 
t  ~©=—.—“s "Walter Goodman, Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


“A series of vivid and miscellaneous sketches. “The whole book deserves the heartiest com- 
We can recommend this whole volume as very | mendation.... .Sparkling and amusing from be- 
amusing réading.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. ginning to end.” —Sfecta/or. 


- FIELD AND FOREST RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations on the Natural History of 
Eastern Canada. By A, Leith Adams, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 14s. . 


“Both sportsmen and naturalists will find this | pleasure either in sport or natural history.” — - 
oS _work replete with anecdote and carefully-recorded Athenaum., 
ie observation, which will entertainthem.”—Natwre. “To the naturalist the book will be most valu- 
Bel ‘*Will be found interesting by those who take a | able. .. . To the generalreader most interesting.” 
—LEven ing Standard. 


Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 


TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY. By 

— 2 os Hubert Smith. With Five full-page Engravings, 31 smaller Hilustra tions, and Map 
: o ‘© of the Country showing Routes. 8vo, cloth. Price ars. 

oc™ ** Written in a very lively style, and has through- 


oo men and things. We hope that many will read it 
O 1 petal out a smack of dry humour and satiric reflection 


and find in it the same amusement as ourselves.” — 


ee which shows the writer to be a keen observer of | 72ses. 
oo - FAYOUM; OR, ARTISTS:IN EcyptT. A Tour with M. Géréme and.others. 
me at ince Byd. ‘Lenoir. With 13 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
Pal ee *“‘ The book is very amusing. . . . Whoever may ‘* A pleasantly written and very readable book.” 
$ 28 take it up will find he has with him a bright and | —Zxamzner. 
‘ ane pleasant companion.” — Spectator. 
ie SPITZBERGEN—THE GATEWAY TO THE POLYNIA; or, A 
. Vova4GE To SpiTzsERGEN. By Captain John C. Wells, R.N. With numerous 
rs. = »dilustrations and Map. 8vo, cloth. . Price ais. 
ee me “Straightforward and clear in style, securing our “(A charmi bodk, remarkably well written and 
nw | confidence by its unaffected simplicity and good | well illustrat ee” "Standard. 
e Bil sense."—Saturday Review. 


} AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


oe a CANADA. By Lieut.-Col. J. G. Medley. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
pee Bowie: “Colonel Medley’s little volume is a pleasantly- | pleasantly written.”—G/ode. 
d : written account of a two months’ visit to America.” “His impressions of political life in America, 

Ce —Hour. as coming from a thoroughly practical man, are 
> : ** May be recommended as manly, sensible, and | worth recording.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
a et Second Edition. | 
* Bt ig NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By Frederic Eden. 
D § OY Inxvol. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. "i 

ee ‘It is a book to read during an autumn holiday.” | own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter in 
a2 —S, ectator. Upper Egypt, they will find this book a very agree- 


‘*Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. | able guide.”—Zzmes. 
Eden’s example, and wish to see things with their 


OUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with Sey 


‘By A.D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8yo. Price 16s. 


‘We can only commend, which we do very “Rarely have we read a more graphic pee a 
heartily, an eminently sensible and readable book.” | tion of the countries named, India, China, Japan, 


— British Quarterly Review, California, and South America. . . The chapters 
“Mr. Carlisle's account of his little ame. is | about Ja are especially replete with informa- 
. Senering and charming.” —Sfectator, tion.” — Fohn Bull, 
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Sei faye ec rarely. book on Ireland which ‘careful and knee book. ” Fu Mor facts, 
ay oe in n have sly met a and general accuracy |' full of information, and full of interests" —Literary 
of information Beat be so wellrecommended tothe | Churchman. 
- fair-minded Irish reader.”—Eveuing Standard, 


3 “ Bia IN MOROCCO. By Amelia Portier: With 4 Mlustrations. 


Crown 8vo: Price ros. 6d, ye 
‘*Well worth reading, and contains st ate? scoae ness of Orientat life with a. quick Me caeine eye, - 

lent illustrations.” —Hour. and evidently turned her “Op rtunities of sarcastic 
‘* Miss Perrier is a very amusing writer. Peers has |.examination to account.”—Daily News.. 

a.good deal of. PN sees the oddity and quaint~ } - 3 


fl 
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SCIENCE. 


oo 
THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES; rays THE 
MENTAL AND THE Puysicat In THEIR MuTuAL RewsTion, By B.S. Wyld, § 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated by Several Plates: Demy 8vo. Price 16s.: os 


The author's object is twofold : first, to supply a Manual of the Senses, embracing thee rh 
more important discoveries. of recent times; second,.in discussing the subject of Life, 
oe «. Organisation, Sensibility, and. Thought, to demonstrate in opposition to. the Materialistic.. 
a Theory, that’ the Senses; no less than Reason, furnish proof that an immaterial and’ 
me: spiritual element is the operative element in nature. 


SC TENTIFIC LONDON. By Bernard H. Becker. 1 vol. Crown 8yo. 5S. 
An Account of the History and present Seope, a cd sama “9, Institutions. :— 


The Royal Society epartment of Science . 
The Royal Institution wen > we 

The ~ epee ne of. Civil. Engineers The Statistical ocicty 

The Royal phical Society The Chemical iety 

The Society of Telegraph Engineers The Museum. of Practical Geology 

The British Association The London Institution 

The Birkbeck Institute The Gresham Lectures: 

The Society of Arts 


: OBSERVATIONS OF MAGNETIC DECLINATION MADE AT. - 
TREVANDRUM AND AGUSTIA MALLEY in the Observatories’ of his: | ° 

‘Highness the MaAnARAJAH OF TRAVANCORE, G.C.S.I., in. the Years. 1852 to 1860. 9 

Being Trevandrum Magnetical Observations; Volume I. Diséussed and Edited by @ 

John Allan Broun, F.R.S., late Director of the: Observatories, “With an § 

Appendix. Imperial 4to; cloth. 3¢,. 38: ee 

“x [he Appendix, containing Reports on the.Observatories and on the Public Nriseum@ | ee S 

Public Park and Gardens at Trevandrum, pp. xii. 116, may be had separately: Price 218. eo 


EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND’ LANGUAGE. Being — 
a Manual of Geometry on the French System. By JR. Morell. 


ie 

The:chief features of the work are: :—The separation of Theorems and Problams—T he 
Natural Sequence of reasoning; areas being treated by themselves and at a later page— > : 
The simpler and: more natural treatment of ratio—The legitimate use of arithmetical — 
applications, of transposition, and superposition—The general alteration of lan uage to ° 
a more: modern form—Lastly, if it be assumed to be venturesome to.supersede: the meee 
hallowed pages of Euclid it may be urged that the stent is made under the'shelter of — 
very high authorities, a 


THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. By James 7 


late Aural Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. Post 8vo. With Illustrations. . Price 12s, 6d. 


a uestions of Aural Surgery more than| cian, a deep and accurate thinker, and a forcible | 
author's reputation as a careful clini- |. and talented writer,” —Lazcet,. a4 


= AN an ae OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA os ae 


With Descriptive Text. By James:-Hinton late Aural Surgeon to Guy’s:-Hos — aa 
ait Post 8vo, Price £6 6s. : “a. 7 P 
‘“Of Mr. Hinton’s Atlas of the Membrana Tym- 


ever et been blished. The dra are akin 
ni it is hardly necessary to say: more than that | from "actual : published. and’ are aise by” 
is by far the ‘best and a accurate that has ' hand.” Saeed : 


ptitek : . te een, 
— = : a . 
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PHY ~ LOGY FOR: PRACTICAL. USE. <By various : Writers” ‘Edited. 
by. James Hinton. 2vols. Crown 8vo. With so T sechatinabs ‘Price r28 6d. . 


“4A more clear, valuable, and well-informed set | ‘It. has cértainly been edited with: t vem 
of treatises we never saw than these, which are | Physiol treatises we have had in 
bound up into two compact and readable volumes, | number, but not one work, we belfeve, whic oo 
And they are pleasant reading, too, as well as thoroughly appeals toall classes of the community 
ret -usefal reading.” —Literary Churchman. | as ‘the present. Kverythiug has: apparently been . 
fe never saw the popular sideof the sciénce.| done’ to render the work really’ practical and 
: of tiseiclog better explained than it is in these | useful.”—Czoid Service Gazette. 
+ > © twothin volumes.”—Stendard, 


Second Edition. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their . © 
} Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid ~ a 
Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., M. D., &c. 8vo.. Illustrated. 12s,. = 


** This valuable book ... . house of useful hints for mental training which yy 
~ Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any make this large and yet very amusing, as‘ well as 7 
limited space could say, would give an adequate | instructive’ book, an encyclopedia of well-classified a 
conception of the valuable‘and curious collection |and often vety startling. psychological experi- ce 
_of facts bearing on morbid mental conditions, the | ences.”— Spectator. ae 
learned physiological exposition, and the treasure- 


| SENSATION AND. INTUITION... Studies in Psychology and Aéstheties.. 
By James Sully, M.A. Demy.8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘¢ As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes | ‘“‘Though the series of essays is by: yp means 
well, and so as to be understood by any one who | devoid of internal connection, each. presents so ny ha 
will take the needful pains. ... The materials | many new points of interest that it is impossible — 
furnished EJ a quick and lively natural sense are’| here to note more than one or two particulars, The Bea 
happily ordered. by a mind_ trained in scientific | first essay of all, wherein the author considers the. 
met This merit is especially conspicuous in | rélation of the Evolution-hypothesis | to Human’ 
those parts of the béok where, with abundant in- | psychology, may be cited as an excellent speci- 
genuity and no mean success, Mr. Sully endea- | men of his style of work.”--E xaminer. 
vours to throw some light of cosmic order into ‘“, . . In conclusion, we beg to thank’Mr. Sully 
the chaos of zsthetics. yp ly for our present | for a meritorious and successful attém — to popu- 
_ ose, the best qualities of the work are pre- | larise valuable and not very tractable departments 
arom: Se mE gE to which we cannot do justice within | of science,”—Academy. : 
its of a review.”—Saturday Review. | 


: oe, Second Edition. 
3 THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of pans on the Wonders. of 
_@ ©: > the Firmament.- By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


: : “A very peop gS kent cannot fail to lift the ; ‘‘ Full of thought, readable, ane popular,”— 
me, te reader’s mind up ‘through nature’s workto nature’s | Brighton Gazette. 
as God,’”—Standard, 


STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. By M. L. 
_...../@rumer. Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


**The whole subject is dealt with very copiously appreciation at the hands’ of practical men, for 
and err in all its parts, and can scarcely. fail of “ ose use it.is designed," — Post, 


‘Professor Th. Ribot. Large post Sv0: Price gs, An Analysis of the Views and 
Opinions of the following Metaphysicians, as expressed.in their writings :— 

JAMES MiLL, ALEXANDER Bain, JOHN STUART MILL, GrorGE H. Lewes, HERBERT 
SPENCER, SAMUEL BAILEY. 


‘*The task which M. Ribot set himself he has| ‘* We can cordially recommend the yvolume,”— 
performed with very great success.”—Examiner. | SFournal of Mental Science 


fEREDITY : a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its Causes, 


and its Consequences. By Th. Ribot, Author of “ Contemporary English Psychology.” 
~zvol. Large crown 8vo. 


It is tarsi admitted that ‘‘ Heredity ’—or | devotes his work to the study of the question, 
that bio —_— law Ly which all living créatures tend | ‘‘ Does the law also hold in — to the mental 
to: reproduce themselves in their descendants—is faculties 2” , 
the tule,in all forms of vital activity. The author | 


_ TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. By R. T.. Lyons, 
_ Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
‘* A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views bya series of remarkable cases.” —Standard. 
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,. A LEGAL HANDBOOK. FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, | — 


AND BUILDING OWNERS. By Edward Jenkins, Esq., M.P., and 
<. John Raymond, Esq., iiters-ai-Lew. “Crown 8yo. 68 


“This manual has one recommendation which property. The writer conceives his subject clearly, 
cannot be accorded to more than a very small | and writes in a manner that is pleasant, forcible, — 
proportion of the books published at the present | and lucid.”"—Law Magazine and Review. sae 
. It proposes to supply a real want..... As “For all this and much more, about buildings ._ 
to the style of the work, it is just what a legal | and building contracts, which is not always easy 
handbook should be, . . . We warmly recommend | for a layman to understand, but which it is bbe oe 
it to our readers."—Architect. necessary.for an architect to know, the reader will ; 
“Tt would be doing it an injustice to class it | find in the neatlittle volume just published from 
with the rank and file of | hand-books, In | the pen of Messrs. Jenkins and Raymond, avery 
tone and style it resembles Lord St. Leonards’ | excellent guide."—Law Fournal, : ne 
well-known popular treatise on the law of real | 


HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop. § 
ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the theories of Kant, Laplace, 9 
Lamarck, and Darwin, By Professor Ernst “Heeckel of the Universty of Jena, 


The Translation revised by E. Ray Lankester, M.A. With Colotred Plates and 
Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 


(Preparing. We 


HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION: OF MAN. By Ernst 9 
Heeckel. Translated by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (Univer. 9 
sity of New York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. Post 8vo. 


; A New Edition. r 3 
CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE, A Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 9 
Patients, seb ag: Scot Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the Pyrenees, ‘ 


and amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, 
and the Mediterranean. By Dr. Alphonse Donne. Large post 8vo. Price 9s. 


** A very readable and serviceable book ..... “A singularly pleasant and chatty as well as. 
- The real value of it is to be found in the accurate | instructive book about health,.”—Guardian. : 
and minute information given with regard to a ‘*A valuable and almost complete vade secum 
large number of places which have gained a repu- | for the continental tourist seeking health,”—Lozdon 


tation on the continent for thcir mineral waters.” | Quarterly Review. 


New and Enlarged Edition. : 


MISS YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Doesignedto J 
cultivate the observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo,’ Price 5s. 


“It is but rarely that a school-book appears | First Book of Botany .... It has been everywhere 
which is at once so novel in plan, so successful in | welcomed as a timely and invaluable contribution 
execution, and so suited to the general want, as to | to the improvement of primary education.”—Padi © 
command universal and unqualified approbation, | Afad/. Gazette. 
but such has been the case with Miss Youmans’ 


A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE. KOR-AN; With — 
copious ob, BAN He Ee Explanations of the Text. By Maj or q ‘ a 
a bape. is. = to answer its purpose in smoothing a beginner's road in reading the : 4 


MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By T. G. Jackson. ~ 
- .. Crown 8vo. Price ss. eve | fe 
“The reader will find some of the most impor- “This thoughtful little book is worthy of the | 
tant doctrines of eminent art teachers practically | perusal of all interested in art or architecture.” — 
applied in this little book, which is well written and | —Standard. — 

popular in style.”—Alanchester Examiner. 


CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL. SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
The Jorieesing is a List of the Volumes already ermal 


me SE EAL Eg es ~ Fourth Edition, i. 
oa ie: FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, 
ICH AND GLACIERS. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 26 Illus- 


trations. “Price = 
et Second Edition. 
41, PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or,. THOUGHTS ON THE APPLICATION 


OF THE PRINCIPLES or ‘‘ NATURAL Ser eorion ” AND “‘ INHERITANCE” TO PoLiTIcAL 
Socizty.. By Walter Bagehot. Price 4s. 


Third Edition, 
III. FOODS. By Dr. Edward Smith. Profusely Illustrated. Price 5S. 
| Third Edition. . 


IV. MIND AND BODY: THE THEORIES OF THEIR RELATION. By 


Alexander Bain, LL. D., Professor of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 4s. 


Fourth Edition. 
y.. V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Price 5s. 
: Third Edition. 
a THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Professor 
: Balfour Stewart. With Fourteen Engravings. Price 5s. 
q Second Edition. | ) | 
: ANIMAL LOCOMOTI ON; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. With 119 Illustrations. Price 5s. 
Second Edition. 
- RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
, Henry Maudsley. Price ss. : 


Coe Second Edition. 

_ IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. Cooke, 
oo of the Harvard University, With Thirty-one Illustrations. - Price 5s. 

i aa : Second Edition. 


X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Price 5s. 


Second Edition. 


XI. ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
| Locomotion, By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. Price 5s. 


_ XII. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 
ay Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). [Illustrated. Price ss. 


XIII. HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 


AND SCIENCE, By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. Professor in 
the University of New York ; Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Human Physiology.” | Price 5s. 


XIV. THE CHEMI EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, IN T APPLICATION TO ART, SCIENCE, AND INDUS5- 


TRY. By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). With 74 
Illustrations. 


XV. Sh aag By Professor Lommel (University of Erlangen). Profusely 
-_ Illustrated | : 
AVI. tea heh THEIR NATURE, INFLUENCES, USES, &c. 


M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. ‘Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
MA. F.L.S. Profusely Illustrated. . ) 


6s, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Mons. VAN BENEDEN. 
On Parasites in the Animal Kingdom. 


aoe Ww. GDOM CLIFFORD, M.A. 


First ciples of the Exact Sciences ex+ 
to the non«mathennatical. 


Prof, T, H. HUXLEY, L1.D., F.R.S8. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, LL.D., F. R.8. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 


Prof. WILLIAM OLLING, F.R.5. 
geno Chemistry viewed from the New Stand: 
t 


. 


W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., F.R.S.5. 
Mind in the Lower Animals. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 
~ ‘The Antiquity of Man. 


Prof. W. T. THISELTON DYER, B.A., 
B.SC. 


Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. 


Mr. J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis ; some of its recent results. 


Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. 
Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 


Prof. W. STANLEY JHVONS. 
Monty; and the Mechanism of Exchange. 


H. CGHARLTON BASTIAN, M_D., F.B.5S. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 


Prof. A. C. RAMSAY, L1.D., F.R.5. 


Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, 
Rivers, Lakes; how venti, eo produced, and 
how they ha ve been Destroyed. 


Prof. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW (Berlin Univ. 

Morbi Physiological Action. 

Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD. 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. 
Prot H. SAINTE-CLATRE DEVILLE. 
Prof WURTZ. 

Prof. DE QUATREFAGES. 


qe" 


i orthcoming Volumes... ., 


* 


Prof. J. ROSENTHAL, 
General Phy siology. of Muscles and Nerves. 


Prof. JAMES D, DANA, M.A,, LL.D. 
On ae qv emer Wy! or, Head-Charactets in the 
tion and, Progress of Life. — 


Prof. 8. W: JOHNSON; M.A. 
On the Nutrition of Plants. 


Prof, AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 


The Nervous System and its Relation to the | 
Bodily Functions. 


Prof. W. D.. WHITNEY. 
Modern Linguistic Science. 


Prof BERNSTHIN (University of Halle). 
Physiology of the Senses. 


Prof. FERDINAND COHN (Breslau Univ. 
Thallophytes (Algz, Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof. HERMANN (University of Zurich). 
Respiration. . 

Prof. LEUCKART (University of Leipsic). 
Outlines of Animal Organization. 


Prof. LIN BREICH (University of Berlin). 
Outlines of Toxicology. — 


Prof. KUNDT (University of Strasburg), 
On Sound. 


Prof. REBS (University of Erlangen). 
On Parasitic Plants. 


Prof. STEINTHAL (University of Berlin) . 
Outlines of the Science of Language. 


P. BERT (Professor of Phisioloey, Paris). 
Forms of Life and other Cosmical Conditions. 


EH. ALGGLAVE (Professor of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law at Douai, and of 
Political Economy at.Lille). 


The Primitive Elements of Political Constitutions 


P. LORAIN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). 
Modern Epidemics, ; 

Prof. SCHUTZENBERGER (Director of - 

the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne). 

On Fermentations. 

Mons. FREIDEL. 
The Functions of Organic Chemistry, 

Mons. DEBRAY. 
Precious Metals. 

Mons. P. BLASERNA (Professor in the 


of Rome.) 
On Sound; The Organs of Voice and of Hearing. — 
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THE BETTER SELF. Essays for Home Life. By the Author of ‘* The: 
Gentle Life.” ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. | 


. 

A CLUSTER OF LIVES. By Alice King, Author of “Queen of 
Herself,” &c. Crown 8vo. be 6d. 

- ‘ConTENTS.—-Vittoria Colonna—Madame Récamier—A Daughiter of: the Stuarts— 

i. - Dante—Madame de Sévigné—Geoffrey Chaucer—Edmund Spenser—Captain: Cook’s 

| a Companion—Ariosto—Lucrezia Borgia—Petrarch—Cervantes—Joan of Arc-—~Galileo— 


Madame Cottin—Song of the Bird in the Garden of’ Armida. 
Second Edition. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent. 


- 8 By James Greenwood, “ The Amateur Casual.” Crown 8vo. 6s: - 
; "A bright, lively book. "_.. Staridard, | ‘‘ Some of the papers reminds of nee Lamb 
a ‘Has all the interest of romance.”—Qzueen. on beggars and chimney-sweeps.”—Zcho 
re _MASTER-SPIRITS. By Robert Buchanan. Post 8vo. 10s. Oa 
_ ‘* Good. Books.are:the:precious life-blood of Master-Spirits.”—Milt 
** Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can “A very pleasant and readable Hook.” 
only be produced by aman of keen and indepen- Rxaminer. 
dent intellect.” —Saturday Review. “Mr. Buchanan. is a writer whose Books the 


‘* Written with a beauty of language and a spirit | critics may always open with satisfaction. . . both 
of wiporgus enthusiasm rare.even.in our best living | manly and artistic.”—Hour. 
word-painters, "—Standard, | 


States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, M.P., Author of ‘‘Gimx’s Baby,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Price ss. 


“These ‘glances’ exhibit much of the author's | rapier-like epigrams itis; thoughtful and just it is 

characteristic discrimination and judgment,”— | in many respects.”—£¢ 

Edinburgh Courant. **Eloquent and epigrammatic.” —Iustrated 
“Cleverly written, full of terse adages: and ! Review. 


OUR LAND LAWS, Short Lectures delivered before the Working Men’ S 


College: - By T. Lean Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 2% 
‘ “A very handy and ‘intelligible epitome of the general payne of existing land laws.” Standard. 


aN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
: POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By 
oO . Eliza A. Youmans. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Jose 
ae Payme, F.C.P.,.Author of ‘ Lectures on the Science. and Art of Education,” 
a. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
i ‘‘ This study, according to her just notionson the | flowers at first hand, not merely to be informed of 
ot. ect, is to be fundamentally based on tle ex- | what others have seen and examined.”—Pali Malé 


se of the pupil's own powers of observation. He |. Gazette. 
is to see and examine the propertiés*of plants and 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 


; “eae oe Godwin, Author-of “ Political Justice,” &c. Edited with a preface by 
: — Kegan an Paul. 1 vol. Crown-8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. ‘ Few ve thought more clearly and directly; ‘‘ The deliberate thoughts of:Godwim deserve to 
Be than William Godwin, ‘or expressed their reflec- | be put before the world for reading-and considera- 
; - tions with more simplicity wean’ tion.” —Atheneum. 

waminer, 


WORKS BY JOSEPH PAYNE, Professor of the Science and Art of 


Education to the College of Preveptors. 


College of Preceptors.. 8vo, sewed;,.6d. . : 
Tue Science aND ArT oF Epucation, A’ Lecture: introductory to’ a “‘ Course 

of Lectures and Lessons to Teachers on the Science, Art, and History of Education,” 

delivered at the College of Preceptors. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

__ Fréset anp THE. KinpERGARTEN SysTEM oF ELEMENTARY Epucation. A 

—— delivered at the College of Preceptors. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


65, Cornhill ; and 12, Paternoster Row, London. 


-GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the United’ 


Tue True Founpation oF Science Tracuinc. A Lecture delivered at the 
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MOUNTAIN WARFARE, illustrated by the Campaign of 1799 in’ Switzer. 
~~ Jand, being a translation of the Swiss Narrative compiled from the works of the Archduke 


é 


« Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of 
— - the Vatteline in 1635. By Major-General Shadwell, C.B. With Appendix, —  § 
ae Maps, and Introductory Remarks. | | : a 
e - -» «» «© This work has been prepared for the purpose of illustrating by the well-known cam- : 
— --** “paign of r799 in Switzerland, the true method of conducting warfare in mountainous 
Be » © e0untries. . Many of the scenes of this contest are annually visited by English tourists, and 
* ; are in themselves full of interest; but the special object of the volume is to attract the 
attention of the young officers of our army to this branch of warfare, especially of those, 
whose lot may hereafter be cast, and who may be called upon to take part in operations 
‘against the Hill Tribes of our extensive Indian frontier. | ? | 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the Official Reports of ff 


‘Lieut, Hugo Stumm, German Military Attaché to the Khivan Expedition. ‘To whichis — 
appended other Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the Russian Army. § 
‘**. Captain. Vincent’s account of the improve- | tenant Stumm’s narrative of one of the most bril- ae. - s 


ments which have taken place lately in all branches | liant military exploits of recent years is Captain 
of the service is accurate and clear, and is full} Vincent's own account of the reconstruction, 
of useful material for the consideration of those ; under Milutin, of the Russian Army. Few books 


who believe that Russia is still whereshe was left | will pee a better idea of its pr than this 
by the Crimean war.”—Athenaum. brief survey of its present state and latest achieve- 


““Even more interesting, perhaps, than Lieu- | ment.”—Graphic. a oe 


THE VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN,: AND» THE § 
oo BEGUGLAR SOLDIER; a,Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past,  @ 
Present, and Future, as Seen in January, 1874. By A Public School Boy. 1 vol. te 
Crown 8vo._ Price 5s. eke 
** Deserves special attention. ... It isa good | steps in the growth of the English army from the eRe 
and compact little work, and treats the whole | time of the Anglo-Saxons. The writer is at great 
topic in a clear, intelligible, and rational way. | pains to examine the real facts concerning enlist- 


ere is an interesting chapter styled “ Historical | ment into the different branches of the army at . ote 
Retrospect,” which very briefly traces all the main | the present day.” —Westminster Review. .? 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS AND 
72)" “SERCHNICAL TROOPS IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. 


By Capt. A. von Goetze, Translated by Col. G. Graham. Demy 8yo. With 
Six Plans. : 


-THE..OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER: GEN. 


VON STEINMETZ. By Major von Schell. Translated by Captain E. O. 
Hollist. With Three Maps. Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. .. , 
__“‘A very complete and important account of the | able contribution to the history of the great 
investment of Metz.” struggle ; and its utility is increased by a capital 
*The volume is of somewhat too technical a | genera] map of the operations of the First Army, 
~ | character to be recommended to the general | and also plans of Spicheren and of the battle-fields 
reader, but the military student will find it a valu- | round Metz.” —Yohn Bud, 


THE» OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER.GEN. 
| VON GOEBEN. By Major von Schell. ‘Translated by Gol. O. H. von 
Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. Price os. : 


“In concluding our notice of this. instructive | has he succeeded, that it might really be imagined 
work, which, by the way, is enriched by several | that the book had been peice composed in 


re-scale maps, we must not withhold our tribute | E . » . The work is decidedly-valuable toa = 
of admiration at the manner in which the translator | student of the art of war, and ne ad Tag a 
has performed his task. So thoroughly, indeed, | can be considered complete without it."—Hour, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. ~ 
VON MANTEUFFEL. By Col. Count Hermann von Wartensleben, §@ 
os Chief of the Staffiof the First Army. . Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. — 
aoe With Two Maps. Demy 8vo. Price 9s. 2 s 


e 2 “Very clear, simple, yet eminently instructive, estimable value of being in great measure the re- _ 
eo is this = ory. Itis not overladen with useless de- | cord of operations actually witnessed by the author, — 
| tails, is written in good taste, and possesses the in- | supplemented by official documents.” —Athenaum. — 


65, Cornhill 3; o& 1 2, Paternoster how, London. 
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“THE GERMAN ARTILDERYAN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ. 
Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. Captain Hoffb ne: 
By Sry in the German Artillery and Engineer School. ‘Translated by Capt. 
Ho ‘Demy 8vo,. With Mapand Plans. Pricearsi 9 4 
" “Captain Hoftbaner’s style is much more sim able and instructive book ; (ha to his bother 
than. -of FARHY of his comrades | officers, who have a special ‘professional interest m 
and ena fclion auth authors, andit suffersnothing inthe hands | the subject, its value cannot well be overrated,"— 


- of Captain Hollist, whose translation is close and! Academy. 
faithful. He has given the general public.a read- | 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN i cones. 


Captain sti by Bolvig. Translated by Captain G. 8. Schwabe. 
With 5 large Maps. In2-vols.. Demy 8vo. Price 24s. 


“It contains much material that may prove use- | and that the translator. has performed his work 
ful to the future historian of the war ; and it is, on | most creditably.”—Athenaum. 

the partiality. — in a spirit of fairness and im- **Captain Sc wabe has done well to translate i it, 

pack It only remains to say that the work ' and his translation is admirably execited.”"—Fal/ 

is Aplin ed by some excellent large scale maps, | Mad Gazette. 


AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edition 


compiled by Caprain ILria he Sa neh of the General Staff, on the Tactical Regula- 
tions of the Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General Sketch of the Organisation, &c., 
of the Cavalry. Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 75. 


“Among the valuable a of works on the ; ‘ Austrian Cavalry Exercise’ will hold a good and 
military tactics of the chief States of Europe which | useful place.” —JVestsninster Review. 
Messrs. King are publishing, a small treatise on 


Fistory of the Organisation, Equipment, and War herbie: of 


REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from 


Published Official and other Records, and various es sources, by Major Francis 
W. Stubbs, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 


Second Volume will be published separately, and will contain the History or THE 
ORGANISATION. AND. EQUIPMENT OF THE REGIMENT. In 2 vols. 8vo.. With Maps 


and Plans. (Preparing. 
VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An ya to explain the Causes which 


have led to them. An Officer’s Manual. By Col P..Anderson. 8vo. 14s. 


“The young officer should: have it always at ‘‘ The present. book proves that he is a diligent 
hand to open anywhere and read a bit, and we | student of ge | history, his illustrations ranging 
warrant him that let that bit be ever so small it | over a wide fheld, and includin ancient and mo- 


will give him material for an hour's ‘thinking."— dern Indian and European Ww e.”—Standard. 
United Service Gazette. | ; 


* 


FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. ‘By Capt: Layman, 


Instructor of Tactics at the. Military College, Neisse. T tanstated: by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. — Price 2s. 6d. 

An exceedingly useful kind of book. A valu- | plains how thece were modified in the course of 
able acquisition to the military student's library. | the ca mpaign by the terrible and unanticipated 
It recounts, in the first place, the opinions and | effect of the fire; and how, accordingly, troops 


tactical formations which regulated the German | should be trained to attack in future wars.” —Waval 
army during the early battles of the late war; ex- | amd Military Gazette. 


_ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RECONNOITRING, 
gtk “AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all 
Arms. By Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. Square cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘*This manual takes into view the necessity of | language, definitions of varieties of ground and the 
every soldier knowing how to read a military map, advantages they present in warfare, 1 seid with 

in order to know to what points in an enemy’s | a number of ul hints. in military s metching. — 


country to direct his attention; and provides for Naval and Military. Gazette. 
this necessity by giving, in terse and sensible 


THREE sok ty BY LIEUT. -COL. THE Y iahciig A.. ANSON, 
. Tie’ We Bae oF PURCHASE AND THE , ARMY RESERVES AND MILITIA Sivceis. 
_ Army REGULATION BILL OF 1871. Crown Crown 8vo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 

By0, ‘Price One Shilling. THE STORY OF THE SUPERSESSIONS. Crown 
; 8vo. Price Sixpence, - 


ms Cornhill; & 12, \Potérnotler Row, London. 


“Muurary ag gS re 


‘THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY. IN. JAN UARY 
Be AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from: tl Official War Documents of the Head- 
ne of ae Southern Army, By: Count Hermann von Wa sleben, 

lonel in the Prussian. General Saif Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright’ 
Demy-8vo, with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts I. & II. 


Major W. von Scherff. Translated from the German by Colonél Lumley 
Bandy Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

“The subject of the respective advantages :of 
‘attack and defence, and of the methods in which 
each form of battle should be carried out under 
the fire of modern arms, is exhaustively and ‘ad- 


Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870—71. By 


Captain A. von Boguslawski. Translated by Colonel Lamiey < Graham, 

late Pst (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price 7s. 
‘*We must, without delay, impress brain and } the German Armies’*and ‘Tactical Deductions’) 

forethought into the British Service; and we can- }|.we have here criticised in every military library, 


not.commence the good work too soon, or better, | and pai ere a ur as Class-books in every tac- 
than.by placing the two books (‘ The Operations of | tical school.” — United Service Gazette. 


THE ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 


A Brief Description of its Organization, of the different Branches of the Service, and 
their *‘Réle” in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a Prussian General. 
Translated from the German by Col. Edward Newdigate. Demy 8vo. Price 5s. 

‘The work is quite essential to the full use of: study .... The information given on mobilisation, 
the other:volumes of the ‘German Military Series,’ garrison troops, keeping up establishment during 
~which Messrs. King are now producing in hand- 


Some uniform style."— Unzled Service Magazine. | branches of the service, is of great value.”— 
Kivery page of the book deserves attentive | Standard. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870-71. With ee 
A ma Map. From the gourssis of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major William 
‘ranslated by E. M. J ones, Major 2oth Foot, late Professor of Military 
, = eee ‘Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price gs. 
'... ~*“’Phe%beok is of absolute necessity to the mili- | of works. upon the war that.our press has put forth. 
: hic ey .. «+ The'work is one of high merit.” | Our space forbids our doing ‘more than commend- 
nited Service Gazette. ing it earnestly as the most authentic and instruc- 


“The work of ‘Major von Blume in its English | tive narrative of the second section of the war that 
dress forms the most valuable addition to our ee has yet appeared.”-—Saturday. Review. 


cmpeauase ta INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. Brialmont. Translated 
by Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A.. With Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. : Price 6s. 


‘* A valuable: contribution'to military literature.” “‘ It suppliesthat which our own text-books give 
—Athenaeum. but imperfectly, viz., hints as to how a position can 

“**Inseven short chapters it gives plain directions | best be strengthened by means... of such extem- 
for forming shelter-trenches, with the best method | porised intrenchments and batteries as can be 
of carrying ne tools, and it offers prac- | thrown up by infantry in the space of four or five 
tical illustrations of the use of hasty intrenchments | hours .. .deserves to become a standard military 
on the field of battle.”—Usited Service Magazine. | work. ”... Standard. 


STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. Parts I. and II. By Colonel von 
: Verdy du Vernois. An authorised and accurate Translation ‘by Lieutenant 


mirably treated ; indeed, we cannot: but consider 
it to be decidedly superior to any work which has 


ant subject.” —Standar. 


hitherto appeared in En _— upon this all-import- 


war, and on the employment of the different 


H. J. T. 


*-* General BEAUCHAMP WALKER says of 


‘this work : —*‘* I recommend the first two numbers 


on “ : — = Rn ea 
perusal m er cers ey supply a 
want which I have often felt during my Fras in 
this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of 


the minor operations of war ‘than any but the most | 


Hildyard, 71st Foot. Demy®8vo. Price 7s. 


observant and ‘fortunately-placed. Staff-officer is in 
a position to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I - 
great interest, and teve that practice, in the 
sense of these * Studies,’ would >be awaluable pre- 
paration for manceuvres on a more extended 
scale.”"—Berlin, June, 1972. 


DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to~the London 


“The wery useful and interesting work.”— 


Volunteer Ser Service. Gasette. 


Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Capt. S. Flood Page. CheaperEdition. Gr, 8vo. 1. 
| “An sianirable eatertiqn el tare," — Times. 


6s, Cornhill; sim 12, ae Row, London. 


a | 


with profit,.certainly with — 


q 


MiLrrary WORKS—<continued, . 


= * pay KVALRY FIELD ‘DU “By Major-General von Mirus: 3 Translated 
§ __ by Captain Frank 8. Russell, 24th (King’s) Hussars. Cr: 8vo, clothlimp. 7s. 6d. 

_ > rg os ma ror ae have no book on cavalry duties that at all | intelligently, his value to the army, we are ak 

2. approaches to this, cdeher: ‘for completeness in | dent, must be increased one hundredfold. Skir- 

_. details, clearness in description, or for manifest mishing, scouting, patrolling, and vedetting are 

utility. In its pages will be found plain instructions | now the chief duties dragoons in peace should be 


g for every portion of duty before the enemy thata | practised at, and how to perform ‘these duties 
ay ) . combatant horseman will be called upon to per- | effectively is what the book teaches. "= United 
2 form,.and if a dragoon but studies it well and Service Magazine, . 


’ ( « {NDIA AND THE EAST - 


THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL: How rr May BE 


‘MET, AND THE RECURRENCE OF FAMINES IN INDIA PREVENTED. Being No. 1 of | 


“Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs.” By Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., &c. &c. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps. Price ss. 


THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the first 


5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes, demy 8vo. Price 28s. 


“Lovers of sport will find ample amusement in , specimens of the animal world im their native 
the varied contents of these two volumes.”—Ad/en’s | jungle. It is seldom we get so many-exciting inci- 
Indian Mat dents in a similar amount of space... Well suited 

‘Pull of interest for the sportsman and natural- | to the libraries of country gentlemen and all those 

sist. Fullof thrilling adventures of sportsmen who | who are interested in sporting matters.”—CzvzZ 
have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic | Service Gazette. 


| _ Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical Information 


for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, 
Time for Departure, Indian Climate, ‘ &e. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Compendium of Advice to.Europeans 
in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of their Health. To which is 
added a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. By R. S. Mair, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. In1 vol. Post 8vo. Price 6s. 


**Full of all’sorts of useful information to the | common ‘sense. It supplies-a want which few 
‘English settler or traveller in India."—Standard. | persons may havediscovered, but which everybody 

‘One of the most valuable books ever published | will at once recognise when once the contents of 
in India—valuable for its sound information, its | the book have been mastered. The medical part 
careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling | of the work is invaluable.’’—Calcutla Guardian. 


MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Compendium 
of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of their 
Health. With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. By R. S. Mair, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Post 8vo, limpcloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


_ TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, HinpusTani Mave Easy. By Captain 
W. R. M. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


‘As clear and as instructive as possible.” — 
4 Standard. | 
. ee | ‘* Contains a great deal of must necessary infor- 


mation, that is not to be found in any other work 
on the subject that has crossed our path.”—omie- 
ward Mail. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowring, C.S.I., Lord Canning’s 


Private Secretary, and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 
Illustrated with ‘Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Price 16s. 


“An .admirable and exhaustive phical, ‘* This 
political, and industrial survey.”—Atheneum. — most authentic information relating to countries 
“Interesting even to the general reader, but | whose welfare is intimately connected with our 
es so to those who may have a special con- | own.”—Dadly ews. 
cern in that on = our Indian Empire.”— fost. 


% 5) Cornhill ; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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ote. INDIA AND THE EAst—continued. ee REE a 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 
.<FOR INDIA, Edited by J. 8. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; .§ 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Royal Commissioner, Ireland ; 4 

Special Commissioner, African Settlement ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. ) a 


‘These valuable little works will prove of real | who intend entering the Civil Service of India,”— Be 
service to many of our readers, especially to those | Crvz? Service Gazette. ; 2 


The following Works are now ready :— 
Ss. & es 
THH FIRST HINDUSTANI GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, with . 
READER, stifflinen wrapper . _.0o 6} Maps and Historical Appendix, 
THE SECOND HINDUSTANI tracing the growth ef the British 
READER, stiff linen wrapper . » eo 6 Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. cloth: 6 © f 


In the Press. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF] FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN 
INDIA. HISTORY, in a‘ series of alternating 
: : Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 


Second Edition. 


WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. | 


Pictures drawn from life. By Major-Gen. Sir George Le Grand Jacob, 
K.0.8S.I., C.B. In1vol. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


‘“* The most important contribution to the history ‘*Few men more competent than himself to speak 
of Western India during the Mutinies which has | authoritatively concerning Indian affairs.”—Stan- 
yet, in a popular form, been made public.”"— | dard, | 
Athenaum., 


EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 


CURRENCY, upon A NEW AND EXTENDED SYSTEM, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of 
a Penny, from rs. 9@. to 2s. 3a. per Rupee. By Donald Fraser, Accountant to the 
' British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limited. Royal 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 
“*The calculations must have entailed great | houses which have dealings with any country where 


labour on the author, but the work is one which we | the rupee and the English pound are standard 
fancy must become a standard one in all business ‘ coins of currency.”—Jzverness Courier. 


BOOKS forthe YOUNG and for LENDING LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Fcap. 8vo. With a Map and Illuminated 


Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. [Fust out. 


= This slight and brief sketch is merely the story of the life and death of our Lord. It has been 
a written for those who have not the leisure, or the books, needed for threading together the frag- . 

: mentary and scattered incidents recorded in the four Gospels. Of late years these records have been -§: 
3 searched diligently for the smallest links which might serve to complete the chain of those years of a s,.t 
life passed amongst us as Jesus of Nazareth, the penter, the Prophet, and'the Messiah. ‘This: little ee T 

‘book is intended only to present the result of these close investigations made by many learned men, ina 

plain continuous narrative, suitable for unlearned readers. 


CASSY. Twentieth Thousand. With Six Illustrations, 15. 6¢. . 


|. HE KING’S SERVANTS. Twenty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 
os Illustrations. rs. 6d. hd 


Part I.—Faithful in Little. Part I1.—Unfaithful. Part III.—Faithful in Much. 


LOST GIP. Thirty-sixth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 15. 6d. 


** ALSO A HANDSOMELY-BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


65, Cornhill; & 1 2, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Books FOR THE Younc AND FOR. LENDING LIBRARIES—continued. 


DADDY'S PET, By Mrs. Ellen Ross (Nelsie Brook). Third Thousand. 
, ‘Small square, cloth, uniform with ‘‘ Lost Gip. ” With Six Illustrations. Price rs. 


“We have been more than pleased with this "i 
simple bit of writing.”—-CAristian World, ment.”—Brighion Gazette. 


LOCKED OUT; A: Tale of the Strike. 


Frontispiece. 15. 6d, 


PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 


a with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sara Coleridge. A New Edition. 
: With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 35. 6d. 


AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE, By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” “When I 


was a Little Girl,” &c. Small crown 8vo. With Five Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


‘SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 
With Four Illustrations. - Price 3s. 6d. 


-. .. ConTENTS.—Seeking his Fortune.—Oluf and Stephanoff.—What’s in a Name ?— 
Contrast.—Onesta. 


“These are plain, straightforward stories, told | We can answer for it that this volume will find 
in the precise, detailed manner which we are | favour with those for whom it is written, and that 
sure sh Nea people like.” —Spectator. thesisters will like it quite as well as the brothers.” 

hey are romantic, entertaining, and souk —Athenaum. 
dedly inculcate a sound and generous moral. . 


|| THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. _ 


I... Exrstz Dinsmore. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. bee Evsir’s Ho.tipAys AT ROSELANDS. 
II... Exvsiz’s GirtHoop. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


Each Story is independent and complete in itself. 
They are published in uniform size and price, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 


“We do not pretend to haye read the history ‘Elsie Dinsmore is a familiar namé to a world 

| of Elsie as she is portrayed in three different | of you readers. In the above three pretty 

me volumes. By the help, however, of the illustra- | volumes her story is complete, and it is one full of 

ae tions, and by dips here and there, we can safely | youthful experiences, winning a general interest.” 
givea favourable account.”—Westiminster Review. | —Athenaum. 


_ THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Ingelow. A Second 
= series of ‘‘ Stories told to a Child.” With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. Price 3s. 6d. 


** We like all the contents of the ‘ Little Woender- 
Horn’ very much.” —A thenau. 

“We recommend it with confidence.” — Pall 
Mali Gazette. 


‘Full of fresh and oo fancy: it is worthy 
of the author of some the best of our modern 
verse. Sta ndara. 


Second Edition. 


THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman’s Adventures on the West 


- Coast of Africa. A Book for me By 5 itchurch Sadler, R.N., Author 
of ‘‘ Marshall Vavasour.”.. With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. 


“* A capital story of youthful adventure... . Sea- “Sea yarns have always been in favour with 
loving boys will find few pleasanter gift bodks this | bors but this, written in a brisk style by a thorough 
season than ‘ The African Cruiser.’ aif tty or, is crammed full of adventures.”—7Z 277s. 


Third Edition. 


= 7 BRAVE ‘MEN? S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
, is Young People. By the Editor of ** Men who have Risen.” With Four Iilus- 
ee trations, by C. Doyle. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


**A readable and instructive volume.”— Fxa- win the inet of those who, in choosing a gift for 
a boy, would consult his moral development as 
well as histemporary canal —Daily Telegraph. 


\ 


wetner. : 
“The little volume is precisely of the stamp to 


65, Cornhill ¢ & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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‘Full of deep feeling and true and noble senti- 


By Ellen Barlee. With a 
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Books FOR THE Youne AND FOR LENDING LipRARIES—continued, 


PLUCKY FELLOWS. ¥ ¢ Book tor awry By Stephen J. Mae F Kens. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, 


‘* This is one of the very best * Books for Boys’ “ A thorough book for boys. . . written through- 
which have been iseued this year.”—Morning | out in a manly, straightforward manner that is sure 
P| , to win the hearts of the children.”—Lomdos: Society, 


Second Edition. , 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By | 
é . George MacDonald. With 9 ‘Tilustrations by Arthur Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 35.67. § 


a a " “ The cleverest child we know assures us she has | will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon 
read this story through five times, Mr. Macdonald | his little work as final,”—Spectazor. 


THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE.. By Charles Camden, Author 
of “‘ Hoity Toity.” With Ten Illustrations by J. iuhonaer, Crown 8vo. 35.6d. - 


“A capital little book . deserves a wide “ A very attractive story.”—Pudiic Opinion. 
circulation among our boys and girls.’ '—HHour, : 


THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French of Eugene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. In fcap. 
8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


. **A touching record of the strugg] es in the cause | pure love, and the spectacle ofa household brought 
of re liberty of a real man."—Graphic. up in the fear of the Lord ~ eae —hlustraied 

ait is.a poetical simplicity and picturesque- | London News. 
ness ; the noblest heroism ; unpretentious religion ; 


THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupples — 
Howe, Master Mariner. Illustrated by Townley Green. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. S| 


the story deals, and will much interest boys who . 
have a spice of romance in their composition,”— 
Courant. 


BAAS Bw 


— “Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other 
oe Arctic animals, and with scarcely more human 
c+ Esquimaux, form the mass of material with which 


‘HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By Charles 
€amden. With Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. | 
** Relates very pleasantly the history of a charm- | them to do right, There are many shrewd lessons 


‘ing little fellow who meddles alwa $ with a kindly | to be picked up in this clever little story.” —Pudiie 
disposition with cuits people’s affairs and helps | Opzzzon, 


THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA.’ A Tale of Central Asia. By 


David Ker, Author of “On the Road to Khiva,” &c. Crown 8vo, with | 
Four Illustrations. Price 5s. 3 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRY-LAND. “Mastrated 
with Nine Etchings. Square crown. Bvo. 5S. 


SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 


Bohemian Sources. Translated by John T. Naaké, of the British Museum. Crown 
S8vo. With Four Illustrations. Price ss. 


“A most choice and charming selection .....| and diirtees Servian, in Mr. Naaké’s. modest but 
The tales have an original na sane, by in them, | serviceable collection of S/avontc Fairy Tales. o 
and will be a reading to thousands besides | Its contents are, as a general rule, well chosen, 9 
children. et children will eagerly open the! and ey eee © are translated with a fidelity which 9 «=. 

| x Sa and not willingly close them, va the pretty | deserves cerdial praise . . . Before taking leave § 
| "Standard, of his prettily got volume, we ought to mention 
readers now have an ty of | that its contents eb 
Beh ao acquainted with eleven Po fi — out in its preface.” — 
Bohemian stories, as well as with aate Russian 


WAKING AND WORKING: OR, : FROM ‘GIRLHOOD TO 
| “WOMANHOOD. ra Mrs. G. Ss. Reaney. or. 8vo. With a Frontispiece. Sher 
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FANTASTIC STORIES. 


peony sang a eee B. Granville. 
Fraser-Tytler. Price 5s. 


BooKs FOR THE YOUNG AND FoR LENDING LIBRARIES—continued. 
AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD 
* Mac Kenna. Crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. Price 5s. 


“Consisting almost entirely of startling stories of 
my adventure. . ‘Boys will find them suffi- 
cientl ay exciting reading.’ "a Times, 

ese yarns give some very spirited and in- 
tieesiion atecrintious of soldiering in various parts 


of the world,”—Sectaior, 
% 


tions, by M 


“Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fan- 
tastic, they deal with all manner of subjects.” — 
Guardian. 


—") 


DRAGOON. By Stephen J. 


**Mr. Mac Kenna’s former work, ‘ Plucky Fellows,’ 
is already a general favourite, and those who read 
the stories of the Old Dragoon will find that he has 
still plenty of materials at hand for pleasant tales, 
and has lost none of his power in telling them well.” 
—Standard, 


Translated from the German of Richard 


Crown 8vo. With Eight full-page Illustra- 


“*Fantastic’ is certainly the right epithet to 
apply to some of these strange tales.” —Zxaminer. 


Third Edition, 


STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zimmern. 


Six Illustrations... Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


‘* A series of pretty tales which are half fantastic, 
half natural, and pleasantly quaint, as befits stories 
intended for the young.” —Dazly Telegraph, 

‘* A pretty little book which fanciful young per- 


With 


sons will-appreciate, and which will remind its 
readers of man re legend, and many an inary 
virtue attache e gems they are so fond of 
wenting "Pee 


Fourth Edition. 


THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde. 
8vo. With Eleven Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 


** May be recommended as a wholesome present 
for boys. They will find in it numerous tales of 
adventure,” —Athenaum, 


THE TASMANIAN LILY. By 


With Frontispiece. Price 5s. 


‘* An interesting and useful work.”—Hour. 
The characters of the story are capitally con- 


‘* He illustrates the career of the bushranger half 
a century ago; and this he does in a highly credit- 
able manner ; ‘his delineations of life in the bush 


PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. 


Crown 
Price 5s. 


‘*A really good book.” —Staudard. 
‘‘ A really excellent book.” —.Spectaior. 


James Bonwick. Crown $8vo. 


ceived, and are full of those touches which give 
them a natural appearance,”—Public Opinion, 


MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S 
“LAND. By James Bonwick. Crown 8vo. 


With a Frontispiece. Price ss. 


are, to say the least, exquisite, and his representa- 
tions of character are very marked,”—Zaindburgh 
Courant. 


By Sara Coleridge. With an 


Introductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery S. 


Mary. A new Edition. Inxr vol. 


‘*‘ The readers of this fairy tale will find them- 
selves dwelling for a time in a veritable region of | 
romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreality, 
and surrounded by ae beings.” —Posz. 

‘* This delightful work ... We would gladly have | 


Crown 8vo. 


Price 7s. 6d, 
read it were it twice the h, closing the book 
with a feeling of regret that the repast was at an 


end.”-—Vantty Fair, 
“* A beautiful conception of a rarely-gifted mind.” 


—LExaminer. 


bE LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. By Major- 


General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I., &c. Square crown’8vo. With 


Six Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 
Pharaoh Land. { Home Land. ! 


‘“* A collection of pleasant and well-written | 


stanzas... . abounding in real fun and humour.” 
—Literary World. 


_Author of ‘‘ Brampton Rectory.” 1 vol. 


‘These tales possess considerable merit,”— 
Court ied ournal, 


Wonder Land. } Rhine Land. 
‘The conceits here and there are really very 


amusing.”—Standard. 


BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By Mary M. Howard, 


Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


‘‘A neat and chatty little volume.”—Hoz?-. 


nn 


a ; Cornhill ; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
THE CABINET. EDITION. 


Messrs. Henry S. Kine & Co. have the pleasure to announce that =f. 
they are issuing an Edition of the Laureate’s works, in Zen Monthly 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo, at Half-a-Crown each, entitled ‘The Cabinet 

Edition,” which will contain the whole of Mr. Tennyson’s works. 
The first volume is illustrated by a beautiful Photographic Portrait ; 
and the other volumes are each to contain a Frontispiece. They are 
tastefully bound in Crimson Cloth, and are to be issued in the 
following order :— 


Vol. snes ee Vol, 

I, EARLY POEMS. 6. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

2. ENGLISH IDYLLS & OTHER POEMS. | % IDYLLS OF THE KING, 

8. LOCKSLEY HALL & OTHER POEMS. 8, THE PRINCESS. 

4, LUCRETIUS & OTHER POEMS. 9, MAUD AND ENOCH ARDEN. 
§. IDYLLS OF THE KING. ) 10. IN MEMORIAM. 


Volumes I. to Vi/. are now ready. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


Reduction in prices of Mr. Tennyson's Work 


PRICE, 
= cS. 
= POEMS. Small8vo. .  . , myn ee WAT RT SO POP eon 
a MAUD AND OTHER POEMS. Small "ay iia doh eecce hie HORAN au 
“THE PRINCESS. Small8vo. . ... be Mee ere ws inroedne ae : a § 
ADYLLES OF. THE KRING, Small 8vo. .  . °°. . aang eee 5 0 
” a Collected. Small 8vo. . ade pare 7 0 
THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. Small "ah , Kes Ree “ea 
emete A LYNETTE: Ginal Gva. ook oe ee Oe a et ee 
aes mo, Geo, Small Ovo, 2 66 owe es ee sg vee ee og 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. . ’ bose 40° = 
SELECTIONS FROM:THE ABOVE WORKS. eiage ao; oth ier 3 6 
cloth, gilt edges ; 4 0 
SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo, cloth . . A Ge oy, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S. WORKS. 6vols. Post v0, ‘aah 10 6 ; 
POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 11 vols., in 
neat case ° ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ect E a vii ; ° ; _ ois neh 
: extra cloth, ailt, in case oa Sn eee a Te a ee Cee C 
POEMS. Illustrated Edition, 4to af c xe RV ALS 


ce All the above are kept i in leather bindings. 
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poetry ... The editor annotates his pieces just 
sufficiently for information. ... The collection, 


and care ."—Westminster Gazette; ~*~ 
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by W. Davenport Adams, Junr. 
‘*A most excellent collection. ... Shows taste 


‘‘A charming and scholarly pocket volume of 


POETRY. 


_ FOUR ELEGANT POETICAL GIFT BOOKS: | 
LYRICS OF LOVE, ‘From Shakspeare to Tennyson. Selected and arranged 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


as a whole, is very choice."—British Quarterly 
Review. | 

“* The anthology is a very full and good one, and 
represents the robust school of Carew and Suckling 
better than any other that we know.”—Acadenzy. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POEMS. Red-line Edition, ‘Hand- 
somely bound, With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Price 7s, 6d. | 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, is also published. Price 3s. 6d.. 


These are the only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Author. 


ENGLISH 


HOME-SONGS FOR QUI 
R. H. Baynes, Editor of “ Lyra Anglicana,” &c. 


‘THE 


£ 


A 


~ 


ARV 


‘part, with t 


‘‘ Of all the poets of the United States there is no 
one who obtained the fame and position of a classic 
eaflier, or has _— them longer, than William 
Cullen Bryant... . Asingularly simple and straight- 
forward fashion of verse. Very rarely has an 
writer preserved such an even level of merit 
throughout his poems. Like some other American 
poets, Mr. Bryant is particularly happy in transla- 


SONNETS. Collected 
cap. 8vo. 


_**Mr, Dennis has shown great judgment in this 
selection.” —Saiurday Review. 
‘‘ An exquisite selection, a selection which she 
n wit 


lover of poetry will consult.again and agai 


‘‘ A tasteful collection of devotional poetry ofa 
very high standard of excellence. The pieces are 
short, ong | original, and instinct, for the most 

é most ardent spirit of devotion.”— 
Standard. i 
‘‘A most acceptable volume of sacred poetry; a 


* * The above four books may 
Morocco with gilt edges. 


tion.”— Academy. 

‘* We are glad to possess so neat and elegant an 
edition of the works of the most thoughtful, grace- 
ful, and Wordsworthian of American poets.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“Some of the purest and tenderest poetry of this 
generation... Undoubtedly the best edition of the 


Elegantly bound. Price 3s. 6d. 


poet now in existence.”—Glasgow News. 
and Arranged by John Dennis. 
délight. The notes are very useful. . . The volume 


is one for which English literature owes Mr. Dennis 
the heartiest thanks.”—Sjfectator. 


Second Edition. 
ET HOURS. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon 
Fcap 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


at addition to the gift books of the season.”— 
ock. 

‘‘ These are posses in which every word has a 
meaning, and from which it would be unjust to 
remove a stanza... Some of the best pieces in 
the book are anonymous.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


also be had handsomely bound in 


DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton King. 
Price 7s. 6d. . 


Edition, with some Notes. Crown 8vo. 


‘‘ A higher impression of the imaginative power 
of the writer is given by the objective truthfulness 
of’ the glimpses she gives us of her master, help- 
ing us to understand how he could be regarded 
by some as a heartless charlatan, by others as an 
inspired saint.”—<Academy. | 

‘*‘Mrs. King can write good verses. The de- 
scription of the capture of the Croats at Mestre is 
extremely spirited ; there is a pretty picture of the 
road to Rome, from the Abruzzi, and another of 
Palermo.” —Athenaum., 

‘*In her new volume Mrs. King has far surpassed 
her previous attempt. Even the most hostile critic 


:. ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the same Author. Second 


Edition. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘<The volume is anonymous, but there isno reason 
for the author to be ashamed of it. The ‘Poems 
of Italy’ are evidently inspired by genuine enthu- 
siasm in the cause espoused; and one of them, 


AN :.or, the STory of the Sworp. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo. 


late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Second 


could scarcely deny to ‘ Ugo Bassi’ the praise: of 
being a work worthy in every way to live ...,The 
style of hér writing is pure and simple in the last 
| degree, and all is natural, truthful, and free from 
the slightest.shade of obscurity in thought or dic- 
tion... The book altogether is one that merits 
unqualified admiration and praise.”—Dazly Tele- 
graph. ; | 
‘* Throughout it breathes restrained.passion and 
lofty sentiment, which flow out now and then as a 
stream widening to bless the lands into powerful 
music.”—British Quarterly Review, 


‘ 


‘ The Execution of Felice Orsini,’ has much poetic 
mérit, the event celebrated being told with dra- 


matic force.” —Athenaum. , 
‘* The verse is fluent and free.” —SjZectaior. 


By Herbert Todd, M.A., 


‘ 
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By Adon, Author of “‘ Lays of Modern 
Oxford.” With Illustrations by H. Pater- 
son, M. E. Edwards, A. T., and the 
Author. , 


SONGS FOR MUSIO. By Four Friends. 
Square crown 8vo. Price ss. 


CONTAINING SONGS BY 
Reginald A. Gatty. Stephen H. Gatty. 


Greville J. Chester. Juliana H. Ewing. 
“A charming gift-book, which will be very 
popular with lovers of poetry.” — Yoh» Bred, 
“The charm of simplicity is manifest through- 
out, and the subjects are well chosen and suc- 
cessfully treated.”—Rock., 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., 
price 18s. Vol. I. contains, — ‘‘ Ballads 
and Romances;” ‘Ballads and Poems 
of Life,” and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. IT.—*' Ballads and Poems of Life ;” 
** Allegories and Sonnets.” 

Vol. ITI.—“‘Coruiskeen Sonnets ;” ‘‘Book 
of Orm ;” ‘* Political Mystics.”’ 

“Holding, as Mr. Buchanan does, such a con- 
Spicuous place amongst modern writers, the read- 
ing public will be duly thankful for this handsome 

ition of the poet's works.’ —Crwil Servic 
Gazette. 

“Taking the poems before us as experiments, 
we hold that yw Rory very full of promise... In 
the romantic ad, Mr. Buchanan shows real 
power.” — Hor. 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Small crown 

Svo. Price rs. 6d. 

his is a Collection of Verses expressive 
of religious feeling, written from a Theistic 
stand-point. : 
_ “All who are interested in devotional verse 
should read this tiny volume.”—Acmdenrzy. 

ON THE-NORTH WIND—THISTLE- 
DOWN. A volume of Poems. By the 
Hion. Mrs. Willoughby. Elegantly 
bound. Small crown 8vo. © 7s. 6d. 


PENELOPE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Allison Hughes. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“Full of promise. They possess both form 
and colour, they are not wanting in suggestion, 
and they reveal something not far removed from 
| ion. ... If the verse moves stiffly it is 
because substance is rich and carefully 
wrought, That artistic for the value of 
words, which is characteristic of the best modern 
workmanship, is apparent in every composition, 
and the ornament, even when it might be pro- 
n excessive, is tasteful in arrangemént.”— 
Athenaeum. 
COBMOS. A Poem. 8vo. 3. 6d. 
SUBJECT.—Nature in the Past and in the Pre- 
wi ge in the Past and in the Present.—The 
utur 


POEMS. By Augustus Taylor. Fep.8vo. ss. 
NARCISSUS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By EB. Carpenter. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

**In many of ene ees there is a force of 


fancy, a gr . tion, and a power of 
poetical utterance not by any means common in 


“AURORA: A Volmine of Verse. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POETRY—continued. 
THROUGH STORM AND SUNSHINE. | 


POEMS. By Annette F. OC. Knight. Feap. 
S8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. ; 

“. ... Very fine also is the poem entitled ‘ Past 
and Present,’ from which we take the song pic- 
turing the ‘Spiritsof the Present.’ The verses Here 
are so simple in form as almost to veil the real 
beauty and depth of the image; yet it would not 
be easy to find a. more exquisite picture in poetry 

or on canvas of the spirit of the age.” —Scotsman, 

‘* These poems are musical to read, they give 
true and pleasant pats of common things, and 
they tell swéetly of the deeper moral and religious 
harmonies which sustain us under the discords and 
the griefs of actual life.”"— Spectator. 

“Full of tender and felicitous verse ... ex- 
pressed with a rare artistic perfection. ... The 
gems of the book to our mind are the poems 
entitled ‘In a Town Garden,'”—Literary Church- 
mean, 


A TALE OF THE SHA, SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Howell. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


“Mr. Howell has a keen perception of the 
beauties of nature, and a just appreciation of the 
charities of life. . . . Mr. Howell’s book deserves, 
and will probably receive, a warm reception,”— 
Pali Mali Gazétte. . 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GREEK AND LATIN POETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By R. B. 
Boswell, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. 55. 


“Most of these translations we can praise as of 
very high merit... . For sweetness and regu- 
larity, his verses are pre-eminent,.”—Ldlerary 
Churchman. 

‘‘Mr. Boswell has a strong poetical vein in 
his nature, and gives us every promise of success 
as an original poet.”—Standard. 


EASTERN LEGENDS AND STORIES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. By. Lieu- 
tenant Norton Powlett, Royal Artillery. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘‘ There is a rollicking sense of fun about the 
stories, joined to marvellous power of rhyming, 
and plenty of swing, which irresistibly reminds us 
of our old favourite (Ingoldsby).”—Graphic. 


Second Edition. 
VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS 
DE SOCIETE. By Austin Dobson. 


F cap. 8vo. 5s. 

** Clever, clear-cut, and caréful,”"—4 thenaum, 

‘*As a writer of Vers de Société, Mr. Dobson 
is almost, if not quite, unrivalled.”——Examiner. 

“ Lively, innocent, elegant in expression, and 
graceful in fancy."—Morning Post. 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H.R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. 
Price ts. ; 


WALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. Henry J. Bulkeley. Fcp. 


Svo. 55. 

‘**A remarkable book of génuine poetry.”— 

Evening Standard, — : | 
‘Genuine power displayed.” —Examtiner. 
‘‘Poetical feeling is manifest here, and the 


diction of the poem is unimpeachable,” —Pad/ - 


Mali Gazette. 


a 
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o 3 PoETRY—continued. 
‘SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 


John Payne, Author of ‘ Intaglios,” 
*‘Sonnets,” etc. Crown &vo. 5s. 

‘* The art of ballad-writing has long been lost 
in England, and Mr Payne may'claim.to be its 
restorer. Itisa ct delight to meet with such 

' @ ballad as ‘May Margaret’ in the present 
volume. "— Westminster ew, . 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN 

OF SPITTA AND TERSTEGEN. 
By Iunady Durand. Fecap. 8vo. 4s. 

. “A charming little volume. . . Will be a very 
valuable assistance to peaceful, meditative souls.” 
—Church Herald. 


ON VIOL AND FLUTE. A New Volume 


of Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. With 
Frontispiece by W. B. Scott. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
_ ** A careful perusal of his verses will show that 
he is a poet. . . His song has the grateful, mur- 
muring sound which reminds one of the softness 
and deliciousness of summer time. . . . There is 
much that is good in the volume.”—SJectafor. 


EDITH ; orn, Love anp Lire In CHESHIRE. 
By T. Ashe, Author of ‘‘ The Sorrows of 


sipyle,” etc. Sewed. . Price 6d. 
: really fine poem, full of tender, subtle 
touches of feeling.” —Manchester News. 


* 


ely : t from beginning to end with the re- 
sults of careful observation and imaginative 
power.”"—Chester Chronicle. 


THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer 
Collins. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“‘Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, 
in sweetness and melody of expression, and, at 
times, in the tenderest touches of pathos.”—., 
Graphic. | 

‘Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of hoa 
and romance beneath the trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which 1s the special character- 
istic of his verse.” —Athenaumt. 


 GOBTHE’S FAUST. A New Translation in 


Rime. By OC. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** His translation is the most minutely accurate 
‘that has yet been produced. . . "—Zxamziner. 
**Mr. Paul_is a zealous and a faithful inter- 
preter.”"—Saturday Review. 

AN OLD LEGEND OF §8. PAUL’S. By 
the Rev. G.B. Howard. Fcp. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
‘*We admire, and deservedly admire, the gen- 

uine poetry of this charming old legend as here 


d to us by the -brilliant imagination and 
oan saceliealy taste of the gifted soiles. "= Stan- 


dard. .. 

SONNETS, LYRICS, AND TRANSLA- 
TIONS. By the Rev. Charles Turner. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 


**Mr, Turner is a pecpiee poet; his s is 

sweet and pure, beautifulin expression, and often 

subtle in thought.”——/al/ Mail Gavette. 
*The light of a devout, gentle, and kindly 

Spirit, a delicate and graceful fancy, a keen in- 

telligence irradiates these thoughts.”—Coem- 
orary Review. 


THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Patrick Scott, 
Author of ‘‘ Footpaths between Two 
Worlds,” etc. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
-. A bitter and able satire on the vice and follies 
- “= day, literary,social, and political.”—Sax- 
ard, 
‘Shows real poetic power coupled with evi- 
ances of satirical energy.”"—Edinburgh Daily 
eview. 


| 
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EROS AGONISTES. By B.B.D. Fcap. ° 


8vo. 35. 6d. 
‘“‘It is not the least merit of these pages that 
they ara everywhere illumined with moral. and 
religious sentiment suggested, not paraded, of the 
brightest, purest character.”—Staudard. 


CALDERON’S DRAMAS. Translated from . 


the Spanish. By Denis Florence Mac- 

Carthy. Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 10s. 

“‘ The lambent verse flows with an ease, spirit, 

and music saben bs natural, liberal, and har- 

It is imposuible toepeak two: tigity ‘of thi 

sis $ impossible to s iS 
beautiful mes "am Month. 

Second Edition, ; 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. First 


Series. By a New Writer. Fcp. 8vo. ss. 

‘* These poems will assuredly take high rank 
among the class to which they belong.” —Sritish 
Quarterly Review, April rst, 

‘*No extracts could do justice to the exquisite 
tones, the felicitous phrasing and delicately 
wrought harmonies of some of these poems.”— 
Nonuconformist, ~~ 

‘‘A purity and delicacy of feeling like morning 
air.” —Graphic. ss Cd 

Second Edition. 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Second 
Series. Bya New Writer. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

‘‘ The most noteworthy poem is ‘Ode ona 
Spring Morning,’ which somewhat of the 
charm of ‘L’Allegro’and ‘Il Penseroso.’ It is 
the nearest approach te a masterpiece in the col- 
lection. We cannot find too much praise for its 
noble assertion of man’s resurrection.” —Saturday 
Review. 

‘‘A real advance on its predecessor, and cons 
tains at least one poem (‘ The Organ Boy’) of 
groat originality, as well as many of much beauty 
.... As exquisite a little poem as we have read 
for many aday.... but not at all alone in its 
power to fascinate.”——Sfectator. 

‘* Will be gratetully welcomed.” —Zxaminer. 


THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Theo, Mar-, 


zials. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 

‘““A conceit abounding in prettiness.”—Zx- 
amitner. 

“The rush of fresh, sparkling fancies is too 
rapid, too sustained, too abundant, not to be 
spontaneous.” —A cademy. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Aubrey 
de Vere. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘“‘Mr. De Vere’s versificatio1in his earlier — 
is characterised by great sweetness and simi- 
plicity. He is master of his imstrument, and 
rarely offends the ear with false notes.”—PalZ 
Mali Gazette. 

‘“We have but space to commend the varied 
structure of his verse, the carefulness of his 


grammar, and his excellent English.”—Saturday 
Review. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT A 
Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey.de Vere, 
Author of ‘‘ The Legends of St. Patrick.” 
Crown 8vo. 58. “8 

“Undeniably well written.” —Zx2mzner. 


“ A noble play. . . . The work of a true poet, 


and of a fine artist, in whom there is nothing 
vulgar and nothing weak. ... We had no con- 
ception, from our knowledge of Mr. De Vere’s 
former poems, that so mutch poetic power lay in 
him as this drama shows, It is terse as well as full 
of beauty, nervous as well as rich in thought.”— 
Spectator. | 
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HIS QUEEN. By Alice Fisher, Author of 
**"}'oo Bright to Last.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 


ISRAEL MORT: OVERMAN. The Story 
of the Mine. By John Saunders, Author 
of ** Hirell,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


MALCOLM: A Scottish Story. By George 
MacDonald, Author of *‘ David Elgin- 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE NEXGLECTED QUESTION. By 
B. Markewitch. Translated from the 
_ Russian, by the Princesses Ouroussoff, 
2 vols, Crown 8vo. ras. 


WOMAN'S A RIDDLE; or, Basy 
WARMSTREY., By Philip Sheldon, 


vols. 

Se In the delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and 
particular, and its effects on the lives of the per 
sonages of the story, the author may, without 
ex tion, be said to be masterly. Whether 
in the long-drawn-out development of character, 
or in the description of uliar qualities in a 
ae inted sentence, is equally. skilful, 
while, where — is necessary, he has it at com- 
mand, and subdued, sly humour is not wanting.” 
—Morning P. . 


LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. 
Russell Gray. 2 vols. 


IDOLATRY. A Romance. By Julian 


awthorne, Author of ‘‘Bressant.” 2 vols. 
** A more powerful book than ‘ Bressant”.. . . 
If the figures are mostly phantoms, they are 
phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the 
mind than many very real figures ..... There 
. = : sea pee in this a on or any one of 
ic prove true genius.”— Spectator. 

-ove“* The character of the tian, half mad, 
and all wicked, is remarkably drawn... .. 

* Manetho is a really fine conception. ... Th 
there are passages of almost exquisite beauty 
here and there is only what we might expect.”— 


Athenaum. 
BRESSANT. <A Romance. By Julian 
HBawthorne. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 


“One of “a sa powerful with which we are 
"am 1 29MES. 

“We shall once more have reason to rejoice 
whenever we hear that a new work is coming out 
written by one who bears the honoured name of 
Hawthorne.”—Saturday Review. 


VANESSA. By the Author of “‘ Thomasina,” 
“Dorothy,” &c. 2 vols. Second Edition. 


THOMASINA. By the Author of “‘ Dorothy,” 
“De sy,’ &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 
“‘ A finished and delicate cabinet picture ; no 
line is without its purpose.” —Atheneum. 
AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. 


In 2vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. : 
** Her novel rises to a level far above that which 


tain when set themselves to write a story. It 
isasa character, worked out in a manner 
that is free from almost all the usual faults of lady 


writers, that ‘Aileen Ferrers’ merits a place 
oe its innumerable rivals.”—Saturday 


FICTION. 


—_—~— 


LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Biloart. In Rvou Crown 8vo, 
‘Carefully written ...,. The narrative is. wel} 
sustained.” — A thenause, “i 
‘An interesting story....Above the run of 
average novels,”—Vavity Fair. 
‘Will prove more popular than any of the 


author’s former works .... Interesting and read. 
able,”—/ov». 7 
** The story is well put together, and readable,” 
—Examiner. 
WAITING FOR TIDINGS. By the 
_ duthor of “ White and Black.” 3 vols. 


** An interesting novel." —Vanily Fair. 
“A very lively tale, abounding with amusing 
incidents.” — Fohkn Budd. . 


TWO GIRLS. By Frederick Wedmore, 
Author -of ‘‘ A Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vols. 


*“‘A carefully-written novel of character, con 
trasting the two heroines of one love tale, an 
English lady, and a French actress. Cicely is 
charming ; the introductory description of her is 
a good specimen of the well-balanced sketches in 
which the author shines,” —2l ‘heneum., 


CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. Listado. 


Author of *‘ Maurice Rhynhart.” 2 vols. 
“A very charming and amusing story... The 
characters are all well drawn and life-like... . It 


is with no ordinary skill that Mr. Listado has 
drawn the character of Hugh Haughton, full as 
he is of scheming and subtleties... The plot is 
worked out with great skill and is.of no ordinary 
kind.” —Crvil Service Gazette. 

** A story of Irish life, free from burlesque and 
partisanship, yet amusingly national. . . There is 


plenty of ‘ go‘ in the story.”—Atheneum, 


MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and 
Conspiracy. By Robert Turner Cotton. 


In 3 vols. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

‘‘A novel in so many ways good, as in a fresh 
and elastic diction, stout unconventionality, and 
happy boldness of conception and execution. 
His novels, though free spoken, will be some of 
the healthiest of our day.”—Zauminer. 


TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 vols. 
“The plot is skilfully constructed, the charac- 
ters are well conceived, and the narrative moves 
to its conclusion without any waste of words... 
The tone is healthy, in spite of its incidents, 
which will please the lovers of sensational fiction. 
. « » The reader who opens the book will read it 
all through.” —Padi Mail Gazette. 


REGINALD BRAMBLE. A Cysic of the 
y 


xgth Century. An Autobiography. 1 vol. 
“*There is plenty of vivacity in Mr. Bramble’s 
narrative,”"—Athenzun. 
“Written in a lively and readablestyle.”—Hour. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the 
Countess Von Bothmer, | 3 vols. 
“* Fealousy is cruel as the Grave.” 


“Interesting, though somewhat tragic.”— 
Athenaeum. * . 
‘* Agreeable, unaffected, and eminently read- 
able.”—Daztly News. . 7 


THE HIGH MILLS. ByKatherine 
Saunders, Author of “‘ Gideon’s Rock,” © 
&c. 3 vols. — 
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ublished by Henry. Bing & Co., 
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SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
_.. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 9. 
<The Athenaeum says that ‘‘ the book is full of 
Hawthorne’s mos characteristic writing.” 


EFFIH’S GAME; How sue Lost’ anp 
HOW SHE Won. By Oeoil Olayton. 

. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. : . 

Bs ‘Well written. The characters move, and act, 

and, above all, talk like human beings, and we 

have liked reading about them.”—Secfazor. 


JUDITH GWYNNE. By Lisle Carr. 
3 In 9 vols. Cr. 8vo, cloth. Second Edition. 
| “Mr. Carr’s novel is certainly amusing ..... 
There is much variety, and the dialogue and 
incident never flag to the finish.”—4 ‘henaeum. 

‘Displays much dramatic skill."—Zdindurgh 
Courant. 


|.  OHESTERLEIGH. By Ansley Conyers. 
\ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


‘*We have gained much enjoyment from the 
book.” —Spectaior. 


HONOR BLAKE: Tue Srory or A PLAIN 
WomMaAN, oy Mrs. Keatinge. 2 vols. 


**Qne of the best novels we have met with for 
some time.”—Morning Post. 

‘* A story which must do good to all, young and 
old, who read it.”—Dazly News. 


HEATHERGATE. A Story of Scottish 
) Life and Character. By a new Author. 
2 vols. 

“‘Its merit lies in the marked antithesis of 
strongly developed: characters, in different ranks 
of life, and resembling each other in nothing but 
their marked nationality.”—<A thenaum. 


THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. By Captain 
Arthur Griffiths. 2 vols. 
*‘Every scene, character, and incident of the 


book. are so life-like that they seem drawn from 
life direct.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MIRANDA: A Midsummer Madness. By 
Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
** Not a dull page in the whole three volumes.” 
— Standard. 
** The work of a man who is at once a thinker 
and a poet.”—Hozur. 


SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM. By 
. oe Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
OE ‘*We think it the best (story) Mr. Collins has 
| = yet written. Full of incident and adventure.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette, 


**So clever, so irritating, and so charming a 
story.” —Standard. 


THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A Story of 

1871. By Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. 

**Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, 
amusingly characteristic.” —A theneum, 

** A bright, fresh,and original book.” —Standard. 


JOHANNES OLAF. By E. de Wille. 
‘Translated by F. EB. Bunnétt. 2 vols. 


“The art of description is fully exhibited ; 
:° perception of character and capacity for delineat- 
oN ing it are obvious ; while there is great breadth 

. and comprehensiveness in the plan of the story.” 


Fim. Morning Post. 
7° AGOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, 
on | Author of “‘ Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 

‘** Racy and lively.” —Atheneum. 


a “This clever and amusing novel.”"—PalZ Mali 


, ’ : ‘ 
FICTION— continued, 


THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD'S 
WIFE. By Hemilton Marshall, 


Author of ‘‘ For Very Life.” 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
 ** A quiet, graceful little story.”— Spectator. 
‘‘ Mr. Hamilton Marshall can tell a story closely 
and pleasantly.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Natra- 
tive. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 18s. 


‘‘ There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown - 


hay about it, as compared. with the artificial 
perfumed passions which are detailed to us wit: 
such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless volumes.”—Odserver. 


LINKED AT LAST, By F. EB. Bunnétt. 


1 vol, Crown 8vo. 

‘“‘ The reader who once takes it up will not be 
inclined to relinquish it without concluding the 
volume,”—Mornuing Post. : 

‘‘ A very charming story,”—Fohnu Bull. 


OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean 


Ingelow. (Her First Romance.) In 4 vols. 
‘Clever and sparkling.”"—-Standard. ——s 
“We read each succeeding volume with in- 


creasing interest, ere Quay y to the point of 


wishing there was a fi —Athenaum. 


SEETA. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, 


Author of ‘‘ Tara,” etc. 3 vols. 

‘‘ Well told, native life is admirably described, 
and the petty anes of native rulers, and thew 
hatred of the English, mingled with fear lest the 
latter should eventually prove the victors, are 
cleverly depictéd.”—Athene@um. 

‘‘ Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable read- 

' ing.”—Lxaminer. | 
WHAT *TIS TO LOVE. By the Author 
of ‘* Flora Adair,” ‘‘ The Value of Fosters- 


town.” 3 vols. : 


‘‘Worthy of praise: it is well written; the. 


story is simple, the interestis well sustained,; the 
characters are well depicted.”—£ainb. Courant. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. LASTITIA 
BOOTHBY. By William Clark 
Russell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** Clever and ingenjous.”—Saturday Review. 
** Very clever book.” —Guardiazt. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By 
Hesba Stretton. 3 vols. 

‘“‘Much better than the average novels of the 
day ; has much more claim to critical considera- 
tion as a piece of literary work,—very clever.”— 
Spectator. 

‘* All the characters stand out clearly and are 
well sustained, and the interest of the story never 
flags.” —Odserver. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, By Hesba 
Stretton, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
“A fascinating story which scarcely flags in 
interest from the first page to the last.”—Brztzsz 
Quarterly Review. 


THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCH- 
INGTON. By Mar. Travers. 2 vols. 


‘‘A pretty story. Deserving of a favourable 
reception.”"—Graphic. (Examiner. 
‘‘A book of more than average merits.”— 


PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. 


3.vols. Crown 8vo. 
‘Written with very considerable power, great 
cleverness, and sustained interest.”——S/andard. 
‘*The literary workmanship is d, and the 
story forcibly and graphically told." —Dazly News. 
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HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. t- 


THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 


“A work of singular truthfulness, originality; and = ““Exceedingly well written.”—Examiner. 
power. "—Morning Post. ‘(A well told and interesting story."—-Academy. 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 2 


** An unquestionable success.”—Dazly News. mation, there cannot be two opinions.” — 4 /he- 
‘‘Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the ani- | 2277. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 
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A pretty tale, prettily told." —Athenaum. 
‘* An unassuming, characteristic, — entértaining 


**Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly : 
novel.” — Fohnu Bull, a ‘ 


AS | constructed.”—British Quarterly Review, 
i) be > novel of tender and pathetic interest.”— 
a ss e 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


“Ver ry pleasant and amusing.”—Glode. 


‘* Lively and clever. ... Therei is a certain dash os aL oh B = . @ 
‘A charming novel.”— ‘Sohn Bu -_ = . 


in every description ; the dialogue is bright and 
sparkling.” —Atheneum 


HIRELL. By John Saunders. 


, : 6 
, % 
“A powerful novel. .. a tale written: by a poet.” “We have nothing but words of praise to offer 
— Spectator. | for its style and composition.” —Eaame¢ner; 
**A novel of éxtraordinary merit.”—Post. ¢ 
ONE OF TWO; or, The left-handed Bride. By J. H. Friswell. | 
** Told with spirit . . . the plot is skilfully made.” | ‘© Admirably narrated, and intensely interesting.”< He § 
Spectator. 7 —Public Opinion. | #8 1 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. ) 
“There is not a dull page in the whole story.”— , Vanity Fair. + 
Standard, a ‘*One of the most remarkable ve which has i 
“A very interesting and uncommon story.”— | appeared of late.”—Pall Mali Gasetie a Vv 
_ GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. : 
a “Far above the run of common three-volume ‘* Possesses the merit of care, industry, and local Fe 
- novels, evincing much literary power in not a few | knowledge.”—Atheneaum. : 
graphic descriptions of manners and local customs. **Wonderfully readable. The yar is very Fest 
segencine sketch.”—$ spectator. simple and natural." —M orning Post. ie 
FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 5 
s “A powerfully written nervous  story.”— ; and engrossing.”—Examiner. a 
Athenzum. “A piece of very genuine wenaiatihty.” _ : 
*‘ There are few recent novels more powerful | Britesh Quarterly Review. : 
ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. ts : T 


“A striking book, clever, interesting, ind 
original. We have seldom met with a book so 
thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its 


OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 


detail, and so touching in ts — pathos."— 
Atheneum, 


65, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London, 


plished by Henry Se 
_.... LHEQLOGICAL. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. The desirableness of presenting a single text, especially if it be the 
best, instead oi one formed for the occasion under traditional influences, is apparent. 
From an exact translation of Tischendorf’s final critical edition, readers will. get both the 
words of the New Testament writérs as nearly as possible, and an independent revision 


of the authorised version. Such a work will shortly appear, with’an Introduction © 


embodying ideas common to Dr. Davidson and the famous Professor at Leipzig. 


STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. By the Rev. T. Griffith. 


This book depicts the successive phases of the public life of Jesus, so far as is needful to 
the bringing out into full relief His mission, character, and work, as the Christ ; and it 
comprises a thorough exposition of his teaching about the nature of his Kingdom—its 
privileges—its laws—and its advancement, in thé soul, and in the world. Demy 8vo. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. A Course of Lent Lectures, delivered in 


the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By the Rev. Daniel Moore, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Age and the Gospel: Hulsean Lectures,” &c. 


JOHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: His work in 


_her Pulpit and his influence upon her History, Articles, and Parties. A monograph 
founded upon several important papers of Knox, never before published. By the Rev. 
P. Lorimer, D.D. Post 8vo. ) 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PETERLEGALLY AND HISTORICALLY 
EXAMINED, AND THE CLAIMS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH COMPARED 
WITH THE SCRIPTURES, the Councils andthe Testimony of the Popes them- 
selves. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 


THE PARACLETE: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 


Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SERMONETTES: On Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and Book . 


of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and Private Devotion. By the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, Vicar of Christ Church, Chesham. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham. 
| Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. : 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry Christopherson. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By John Notrege, A.M., for fifty-four yearsa 
Presbyter in “that pure arid Apostolical Branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church 
established in this Kingdom.” Small crown 8vo. Red edges. Price 3s. 6d. 


- WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 
Suggestion. By the Rev. Archer T. Gurney. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


‘Speaks of many questions with a wise judg- , which command respect.”—British Quarterly 
ment and a fearless honesty, as well as with an | Review. 
intellectual strength and broad human catholicity, | 


‘TME GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. ‘ Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1873. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, Price 5s. 


§ THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES: Historical Periods. By the late 
_ Henry W. Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. Newman, 
D.D.. 1 vol. Post 8vo. With Portrait. Price ros. 6d. : 


Sécond Edition. ee 
THE HIGHER LIFE... Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
: _James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. €d, 


“Very clearly and eloquently set forth.”— , we have yet had from the pen of this eloquent 
Standard. preacher.” —Christian World. . : 
**Fuli of earnest expositions of truth set forth ‘‘Fuil of thought, beauty, and power, and will 
with great eloquence. .... Most heartily do we | repay the careful study, not. only of those who 
‘commend it to our readers.”—Rock. | have a penchant for theological reading, but ofall 
“One of the richest volumes of sermons that | intelligent persons.”—Bapéist. i 


— 


r 


65, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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THEOLOGICAL-~continued, 


HARTHAM CONFERENCES; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 
OF THH RELIGIOUS TOPICS OF THE DAY. By the Rey. F. W. 

Kingsford, M.A., Vicar of S. Thomas's, Stamford Hill; late Chaplain H.E.I.C, 

(Bengal Presidency). “‘ Audi alteram partem.” Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6a. 

ConTENTS :—Introductory.—The Real Presence.—Confession.—Ritualism, 

: “Able and interesting.”"—-Church Times. | | bakes 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. ‘First SeErtrs. Edited by the 

Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. By Various Writers. Crown 8vo. 55. 

CoNTENTS : Sacramental Confession—Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Part I.— 
The Sanctity of Marriage—Creation and Modern Science—Retreats for Persons Living 
Be _ + yee otneeara and Protestant—The Bishops on Confession in the Church of. 

ngland. 


STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. Serconp SERIES: Edited by the 


_... Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. By Various Writers, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

: ConTENTS : Some Principles of Christian Ceremonial—A .Layman’s View of Confes- 

sion of Sin to a Priest, . Parts I. & II.~-Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament—Missrons. 
and Preaching Orders—Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Part I1.—TDhe First 
Liturgy of Edward VI., and our own Office, contrasted and compared. 


UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered in the Epis- 
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By the Rev. Marmaduke E. Browne. Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 
**Four really original and stirring sermons.”— Sohn Bull, 
; Second Edition. ; 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Certaim 
: Discourses from a University City. By A. K. H.B., Author of ‘‘The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


; (ese ag gocansg are a eg iy couched | a We ————— Lge volume as + of ve sige Sr 
in language of rare power.” —Fohkx Budd, - | all our readers. It is written with much abill 

“Exceedingly fresh and readable.”—Glasgo and good feeling, with excellent taste and marvel- 
News. | lous tact."—Church Herald. 


EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 


for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by 
Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo, elegantly bound. 5s. 
** Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God.” 


** An excellent little volume.”— ¥okn Bul/. 
‘Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it- 

with complete fitness.”—Litferary Churchman. ** The adaptations are always excellent and 
** A tone of earnest practical piety runs through | appropriate.”—NVoles and Queries, 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Most Reverend Archbishop Manning. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—The Philosophy of Christianity.— | Press.—Christianity in relation to Society.—The 
Mystical Elements of Religion.—Controversy with | Religious Condition of Germany.—The Philosophy 
the Agnostics.—A ieee Pg Thought.—Darwin- | of _Bacon.—Catholic Laymen and_ Scholastic 
ism brought to Book.—Mr, Mill on Liberty of the | Philosophy. 


Fifth Edition. | 
WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
P.C., K.G., G.C.B. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 


‘Has a peculiar interest, as exhibiting the convictions of an earnest, intelligent, and practical 
man.”—Contemporary Review. 


purpose,’”—Rock. 


Davies, M.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


is well worth a careful survey on the part of philo- | essays of the work before us, than to testify to the 
sophical students, for it represents the closest | kindliness of spirit, sobriety, and earnest though 
approximation of any theological system yet for- by which they are uniformly characterised. '— 
mulated to the religion of philosophy. . . We have miner. 


B.A. 1vol. Crown 8vo. Price ss. ) — a 

“Many of the hymns in the charming volume | would, and would not if we could, and what 's 
before us have already been published in the | still better, so penetrating and peaceful is the 
principal hymnals of the day, a proof, as we take } devotional piste which breathes thr his poems 
it, that they have become popular, and that the { and from them, that we feel-all the better —less 


beauty in his verses which we cannot resist if we {| »a7. 


6s, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 


WF 


the whole, rendering the work well suitéd for. its | 


THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Being Essays by the Rev. J. Llewellyn 


** The position taken up by Mr. Llewellyn Davies } not spacé to do more with regard to the social 


7 


copal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday Evenings during Advent, 1870, » 
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merits are not superficial or ordinary. . . . There | ina worldly frame of mind, and moreinaheavenly 
is an ips poe charm of quiet and soothing | mood—after reading them.”—Zmglish Church- 
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HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS. By the Rev. Godfrey Thring, 9 


Denial 
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29 


3.4 A Book which requbes and deserves the re- 
 $pectful attention of all reflecting Churchmen, It 
is earnest, reverent, thoughtful, and courageous. . . 


g “Considerable force and beauty characterise | 
7 some of these verses.” —Watchman. 

—- ‘* Mr. Downton’s ‘Hymns and Verses’ are worthy 
of all praise.”—E£uglish Churchman. 


Richard Collins, M.A. With Four Illustrations. 


‘* A very graphic story told in lucid, simple, and 
modest style.”—Euglish Churchman. 

‘*A readable and very interesting volume.”— 
Church Review. 
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HYMNS AND VERSES, Original and Translated. 
Henry Downton, M.A. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


, - 'THEOLOGICAL—continued. 

THE. RECONCILIATION .OF,, RELIGION .-AND SCIENCE, 
_ »-Being Essays by the Rev. T., W..Fowle, M.A. 1 vol, 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 
ya page in the book which is not 


oughtful pause.” —Lterary 


By the Rev. 


‘Will, we do not doubt, be welcome as a per- 
manent possession to those for whom'they have 
been composed or to whom they have been origi- 
nally addressed.”—-Church Herald, 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN. THE EAST. By the Rev. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price 6s. 


“We may. judge from our own experience, no 
one who takes up this charming little volume will 


lay it down 
— Fohn Bu 


Rp 


till he has got to the last word.” 


| MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. By James 


Hutton. 


t vol. Crown 8vo. 


With Illustrations. 


7S. 


6d. This is an historical 


record of Mission work by the labourers of all denominations in Tahiti, the Hervey, ‘the 
Austral, the Samoa or Navigator’s, the Sandwich, Friendly, and Fiji Islands, &c. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. Being Fourteen Sermons. 
Pricé 6s. 


Noble Bennie, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


‘*The whole volume is replete with matter for 
thought and study.”— Foknu Bull. 


‘** A singularly calm, thoughtful, and philosophical 
ap por into what Truth is, and what its authority.” 
Leeds Mercury. 7 

‘*It tells the world what it does not like to hear, 


LIFE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 3 

“ Let the serious reader cast his eye upon any 
single page in this volume, and he will find there 
words which will arrest his attention and give him 


CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of the Old 


By the Rev. Jas. 


Sunday reading.”—English Churchman. 
‘‘Mr. Bennie preaches earnestly and well.”— 


e recommend these sermons as wholesome , Literary Churchman. 


4 THE REALM OF TRUTH. By Miss E. T. Carne. 


Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


but what it cannot be told too often, that Truth is 
something a ee 

little doings, an 
rary Churchnian, 


By the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. 


a desire to know more of the teachings of this 
worthy follower of the saintly St. Dominick.”— 


Morning Post, - 
Second Edition. 


er and more enduring than our 
speakings, and actings.”—Z ite- 


Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d 


movement.”—Saturday Review. 


Author of ‘‘ 


ere 
history of the Act in its passage through Parlia- 
SIX 


** The volume is a valuable record of cases form- 
ing precedents for the future.”—Athenaum. 
‘“*A very timely and important pubtication. It 


. brings into one view fhe great judgments of the 


Second Edition. 
THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT, 1874. 


Introduction, Notes, and Index. Edited by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Six Privy Council Judgments,” &c. 

‘‘ A very useful and convenient manual, and | ment. The notes, which follow, are appended to 
deserves to be studied by all who are interested | the several clauses of the Bill, and contain very 
or concerned in the working of this important | copious remarks, references, and illustrations.”— 

. The introduction gives a succinct | Guardian. 


: Third Edition. : 
PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS — 1850-1872 
W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. Price gs. 


ears, which will censtitute the un- 
glish Establishment.” —Sritish 


last twenty 
written law of the En 
Quarterly Review. 


Z a “We may cordially recommend his book to all who wish to follow the course of the Old Catholic 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


~ 


THE MOST COMPLETE HYMN BOOK PUBLISHED. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected and Edited 
the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, Author of * Prayin 
The Hymn-book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 

and Private Worship.—III. For Children; and contaims Biographi 

300 Hymn-writers, with Notes upon their Hymns. | 

*.* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8d. to 6s. Lists and full 
| particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 


and Working.” 
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~ - ‘THEOLOGICAL—continued, : 
: WORKS BY THE REV. H.R. HAWEIS, “MA 
at 6 Send Baa FORT VO Tae ts 
SPEECH IN SEASON. A New Volume of Sermons. Cr. 8vo. Price gs. 


| Eighth Edition. | 
a THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. 
os | ‘‘Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with ‘‘Bears marks of much originality of thought f 
as - pemarkable freshness and vigour. In all that he | and individuality of expression.”-—-Pail Mai i 
says we perceive a transparent honesty and single- 4 Gazette. “ 


ness of purpose.”—Saturday Review. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Evening fora , 
Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. Square crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. : 


“These prayers are tender, devotional, and | Scenes ee are brief, but very beautiful,” — 
helpful, and may be used with great profit in any | Christian World. 


| y 
WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. 4 

| Second Edition. ‘ | 

* CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. Edited by the Rev. a 
| Charles Anderson M.A.., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. Containing articles Fi 
by the Revs. J. M. Capes, Professor Cheetham, J. LI. Davies, Harry Jones, Brooke Lam- a 

wi bert, A. J. Ross, the Editor, and others. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d tt 
“oy | ‘‘Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task well. ; healthy moral earnestness is conspicuous in every wa 
The brief papers with which his book is filled are | one of them.”—Westminster Review. ai 


almost of necessity sketchy, but they are none the ** It is a book which may be profitably studied by 
less valuable on that account. Those who arecon- | all, whether Cnr pen or laymen, members of the 


tending with practical difficulties in Church work, | established or other churches, who attemptanykind fF 

could hardly do better than study Mr. Anderson’s | of pastoral work, for it is full of wise practical sug- 

estions for themselves.’ —Specta/er. gestions, evidently the result ofearnest observation 

eR This new series of papers, edited by Mr. | and long experience, and not the mere guessesof ~ 3 
Charlies Anderson, will be heartily welcomed. A | an @frior¢ speculator.’”—Noncon/oronist. . 

: Second Edition. . 
WORDS AND WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. Edited by § 

the Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A. Demy 8vo. Price 6s. : 

‘It hasan interest of its own for not a few minds, | crease its vital power?’ is of deep and graveim- 

, to whem the question ‘Is the National Church | portance.”—‘Sectator. . 3 

~ worth preserving as such, and if so, how best in- 


THE CURATE OF SHYRE. A Record of Parish Reform, with its at- — 
tendant Religious and Social Problems. By the Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A., — q 


Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. - Editor of *‘ Church Thought and Church Work,” and 4 
‘* Words and Works in a London Parish.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 
« is 
WORKS BY THE REV. G. S. DREW, M.A. q 
Vicar oF Trinity, LAMBETH. a 
ae | Second Edition. | | Second Edition. . | 
ae SCRIPTURE LANDSIN CONNECTION | NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LES- 2. 
i « WITH THEIR HISTORY. Bevelled , - BONS. Crown 8vo, ss. _ 2 
- Boards, 8vo. Price ros. 6d. | “ We have read the volume with great interest. [7 
i Mr. Drew has invented a new method of It is at once succinct and suggestive, reverent 2% ~ 
a 3 illustrating Scripture history—from observation and ingenious, o ant.of enti details, and yet | 
oye of the countries. Instead of narrating histrayels, not Sorgetial of great principles."—-British Quar- 
and referring from time to time to the facts of terly Review. | . t 
i sacred history belonging to the different countries, . ‘A very reverent attempt toelicitand develop 
fe. he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation Scripture intimations respecting our Lord’sthirty 
a8 from Abraham downwards, with special reference years’ sojourn at Nazareth. The author has 
Et ; to the various points in which the geography wrought weil at the unworked mine, and has pro- 
o illustrates the history. . . . He is very successful duced a.very valuable series of Scripture lessons, 
in picturing to his readers the: scenes before his | which will be found both profitable and singularly 
own mind,”—Saturday Review. | interesting.” —Guardian. , 2 


* 


THE SON OF MAN. His Life and Ministry... Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
THH DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS 43 18 IN HEAVEN. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


**Entirely valuable and satisfactory. . . . . There living divin wh authorship 

would ‘not be a pein Churchman. ae Mg oe ene Se , . 
se oO an uent. pee ese * ° a °. it *,* Bs 

Qua ae my =. Hoque: Full of \original thinking admirably wii vagigaee 4 


sss ~~ 


65, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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¢  “PHEOLOGICAL—continued. a 
WORKS ‘BY THE REV. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
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THER SOLIDITY OF TRUE RELI- | FORGET THINH OWN PEOPLE. An 
GION AND OTHER SERMONS Appeal for Missions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
' PREACHED IN LONDON DURING Faithful, earnest, eloquent, tender, and large- 
4 THE ELECTION AND MISSION hearted."—British Quarterly Review. ’ 
i WEEK, FEBRUARY, 1874. Crown hae 
a : Third Edit THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING 
yl oflnasprecgegetb dale ti ITSELF FOR GOD'S BERVICH, 
ie Ree Em OMURCH Coons Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
. rand Pri Ciaiuienmiom University of Cambridge, in November, 
: VO. TICE 5S. : wat 1872. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. , 
4 ‘* Quiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, ; 
a] ical, and earnest. The charm of their ** Has all the writer’s characteristics of devoted- 
a | ~ Tgnaangaese and goodness does not weary. ness, purity, and high moral tone.”—London 
. hey are the natural products of a cultured, . Quarterly Review. 
be industrious, vigorous mind.”—JSrzish Quarterly ‘‘ As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as every- 
4 Review, | thing else that hie writes.” —Zxaminer. 
4 WORKS OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
j NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
_ ‘SERMONS. | EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON 87. 
4 Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
a Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. CORINTHIANS, Small crown 8vo. ss. 
q Vol, III. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. . | 
a Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. THE 1 EDUC ATION or THE HUMAN 
: HOTURES AND ADDRESSES, WITH , erean Ene Gesman of Crotshold 
wn OTHER LITERARY REMAINS. Bphraim Lessing. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘With Introduction by the Rev. Stopford : 
~\A. Brooke, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
: [Preparing. — “IN MEMORIAM.” Feap.8vo. 2s. 


&@ The above works can also be had Bound in half morocco. 
*.* A Portrait of the late Rev. F.. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can be. had, price 2s. 6d. 


4 WORKS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
| 3 Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
| {HE LATE REV. F.W.ROBERTSON, , SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 


4 M.A.: LIFE AND LETTERS. | - York Street. Second Series. Crown/8vo. 
u Edited by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Price 7s, : | 
e- *' M.A. Eighth Edition. 
ff I. In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. | CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons 
| With a Steel Portrait. 7s. 6d. : Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York 
4 II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo, with | Street, London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PS Two Steel Portraits. 12s. ‘*Nobly fearless, and singularly strong... . . . 
: III, A Popular Edition, in x vol, 6s. | carries Our admiration throughout.” — Britisse 
3 nye : Quarterly Review, : 
- Second. Edition. | : ig 
: THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH | __ Eighth Edition. 
“ *"POHTS.—Cowrer, CoteripGe, Worps- | SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
. 4 WORTH, and Burns. Post 8vo. 9s. York Street, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Jeet" from its literary merits, the book may “‘ No one who reads these sermons will wonder 
| pes to possess an independent value, as that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that 
; tending to familiarise a certain section of the | his chapel is thronged, and his followers large 
: En public with more enlightened views of and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, im- 
: theology.”—Atheneum., _ . petuous sermons, rich with the treasures of a cul- 
y 9 “The volume is scholarlike, and evidently the tivated imagination.” —Guardian, 
\ oopesult of study and discrimination.”—Hour. Second Editi 
4 “4... Am admirable example of interpretative | . nd Edition. 
i eadcian. It fo “cheer, aac, RCauea, and | FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF 
3 there are many such morsels of thought scatter ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 
‘throughout the book. We have read Mr. Brooke’s ggeste 
: wer ng with pleasure—it is fresh, suggestive, by the Voysey Judgment. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
J imulating, and we cordially recommend it.”— | “A very fair statement of the views in respect 
3 Nonconformist. | . to freedom of thought held by the liberal party in 
Fs ion 7 _ the Churchof England.” —Blackwoed's Magazine. 
ye E DENISON MAURICE: “Interesting and ; i 
, : ng readable, and characterised 
a LIFE AND WORK OF. A . by great clearness of thought, frankness of state- 
__. -* Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed. 1s. ment, and moderation oftone."—Church Opinion. 
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FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present Time. 


his is the celebrated ‘‘Um Szepter und Kronen,” which was published about a year ago 
Germany, when it created avery great sensation among all classes.” It deals with 
some of the prominent characters i have figured and still continue to figure in 
European politics, and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented to 
_the English public not.as a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 
recent European history. 


FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. By T. Bowden Green. Dedicated by 


permission to the Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. By 
Mrs Arthur Traherne. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Pia ert Samarow. Translated py wanny Wormald. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, rss. 
in 


‘*‘Some interesting letters are introduced, ‘Well and pleasantly told,’— Zwventng Staz- 
cma 8 others, several from the late King Wil- | dard. 
liam [V."—Spectater. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Anthony Musgrave, 
C.M.G., Governor of South Australia. Crown 8vo. 


A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Maj.-Gen. W. F. 
Marriott, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The author’s aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to the world is, firstly, to 
restrict it to truly elementary considerations in each branch of the subject; secondly, to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly: 

with common use; thirdly, to offer reasonable haha of every proposition; and 
fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
judgment of the student as well as of the critic. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. A Popular Narrative. By The ‘* Daily News” 


Special Correspondent. Crown 8vo. _ Price 6s. 

: Trustworthy and readable, and well fitted to by bringing together suggestive incidents, and by 
serve its purpose as a popular narrative. . . . The | clearing up points that his readers would naturally 
Datly News Correspondent secures interest chiefly ! be desirous of knowing.” —Examizer-, | 


SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. By Archibald Forbes, of the 


Daily News. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. | 
‘* All who open it will be inclined to read through ** There is a good deal of instruction to outsiders 
for the varied entertainment which it affords.”— | touching military life, in this volume.”—Evening 


Datly News. | Standard. 
‘ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times of the Early 
Khalifahs. . Translated from the Arabic Origin: By Mrs. Godfrey Clerk, 


Author of “‘ The Antipodes and Round the World.” Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 

** Those who like stories full of the genuine colour ‘* As full of valuable information as it is of amus- 
and fragrance of the East should by all means read | ing incident.”—-Evening Standard. 
Mrs. Godfrey Clerk's volume.”—Sjectator. 


HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Manshi, between 


the years 1808 and 1843, containing Sketches of Men and Events connected with the 
h_ Settlements in the Straits of Malacca during that period. . Translated by 
: J. T; Thomson, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 

**The chief interest of the work consists in its oe ways generally. . . . The book is written 
singular revelation of the inner life of a native of | inthe grave and sedate, yet amusing style, peculiar 
Asia—of the way in which his mind was affected | to Orientals, and is enriched by the translator’s 

contact with Europeans, and of the estimate | additional matter.”—Daily News. 
ich he formed as to English rule in India, and 


GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. Being Facts, Records, and 
Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, 
Warnings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, &c. By the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, D.D., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


65, Cornhill 3; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—continued, 


ANTIQUITIES OF AN ESSEX, PARISH);: on, “Pacts: FROM: DHE 4 
History or Great Dynmow.. By W. T. Scott, Crown 8vo. Sewed, 4s. ; cloth, ss. oe 

' SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art, By. Professor o 
- Edward Dowden. “7 A ody Bie 1 | Rive es 
. The-chief: design of this work is to discover the | who are not specialists in Shaksperé scholarship, 
| man—Shakspere—througk his works, and to as-| and intended to be an introduction to the study of 
certain his course of mental and moral develop- | Shakspere, popular in the sense-of being attrac- 
ment as far as this is possible. This thread running | tive to all intelligent lovers of literature, but 


through the work will make it a continuous study, | founded ee the most recent and accurate Shak- 
written for such intelligent. readers of Shakspere | spere scholarships, English,German,and Am 


THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY: containing much. of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and elassified by Capt. A. F. 
P. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


RUSSIAN ROMANCE. By Alexander Serguevitch Poushkin. Trans- 


lated from the Tales of BeLtkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (x¢ée Moura” 
ey vieff). Crown 8vo, Price 75. 6d. ) FAC hal COs 
: ConTENTS.—The Pistol Shot.—Ihe Snowstorm.—The Undertaker.—The Station- 


————— i 


Master.—The Lady-Rustic.—The Captain’s Daughter.—The Moor of Peter the Great.— 

The Queen of Spades, &c. 
SOCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies considered. by the 
. . Rev. M. Kaufmann, B.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. -7s, 6d. ey a 
J. H. NEWMAN, D.D.; CHARACTERISTICS FROM HIS ae 
WRITINGS: Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious. Arranged . a 
by W. 8S. Lilly, Barrister-at-law, with the Author’s approval. With Portrait, Crown 


8vo. Price 6s. | 
CREMATION; THE TREATMENT OF THE BODY AFTER 
4 DEATH: with a Description of the Process and necessary Apparatus. -Crown.8vo, 


sewed. Third Edition, Price 1s, 


THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Introductory Lecture at 


Guy’s Hospital, 1873-74; to which is added Essays ON THE LAw or HumaAN LIFE, 

AND ON THE RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC AND INORGANIC Wortbs. By James 

Hinton, Author of ‘‘ Man and His Dwelling-Place,” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s., 6d. 
“‘Vety remarkable. There is not a sentence in | ralisation, To partake of this feast of reason the 

them thatis not pregnant with high meaning.”— | book must be purchased and thought ever, which 

Brighton Herald. advice we conscientiously give to everyone who 
“A thoughtful volume.”— Yon Bill. wishes to keep up with the intellectual progress of 
** Full of suggestive thoughts and scientific gene- | the age.”—Brighion Gazette. 


Seventh Edition. 


LITTLE DINNERS; HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH 


EBLEGANCE AND ECONOMY. By Hooper. Crown 8vo. Price ss. : 


**We ought not to omit the mention of several ; and the heart to put her knowledge in practice— 
very good recipes which Mrs. Hoo vouchsafes | she undeniably knows what is good.”—Saturday 
us—é.2., -steak pudding, sheep's-head, Scotch | Review. 
fashion, devilled fowl, rich plum-pudding, neck of “To read this book gives the reader an appe- 
venison cooked in a V oven, how to cook whitebait, | tite.”"—NVofes and Quertes. 
| and how to ‘scollop oysters.’ She has good hints ** A veryexcelient little book. . . . Ought to be 
2 about salmi of wild duck, and her caution on the | recommended as exceedingly useful, and as a 

deliberate preparation of the sauce for the same a rs Bat any housekeeper who interests her- 
delicacy, roasted, assures us that—given the means in her kitchen and her cook.”—Vazity Fair. 


OUR INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY AND AMUSE 


; THEM ? By Harriet Power. Fcap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. ' 
| “awe ** A very useful little brochure. . . . Will become | intended, while it will afford many a useful hint to 
-4 a universal favourite with the class for whom it is | those who live with them.”"— Fokn Bull. 


REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. IIlustrated by the Political History 


of the United States. Including a Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. By 
Moncure D. Conway. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


“Ay able exposure of the most plausible **Mr. Conway writes with ardent sincerity. He 


fallacies of Republicanism, by a writer of remark- |. gives us some good anecdotes, and-he is oecasion- 
able vigour and purity of style."—Standard, — i : . | ; & 


| ally almost eloquent.”—Gnardian. 7 . 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, AND .OTHE 
juts SEORree. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards, Author of “‘ Kitty,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. ae 


- 65; Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—vontiriued. 
THE PORT OF, REFUGE? ‘or; Cé0NSEL AND’ Aiv To SurparasTEns 

wn Dirricutty, Doust, or Distress. By Manley Hopkins. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
UBJECTS t= 'The Shipmaster’s Position and Duties:— 


eit Be Oe x " aa Ages . 
eye pokey, and other Means of Raising Money. =The Chatter-Pai and Bill Te So bading. 
‘ rh most in Transitu; and the Shipowner’ s Lien. — Collision. ° “ 


usefal book. "= Westminster Review. | “Combines, in quite a intirinetiaile manner, a 
} Skasmameansinets will. find it well worth while | fulness of information which will make it perfectly 
to avail themselves. of its teachings.”—Uvzted | indispensable in the cuaptain’s book-case, and 
Service Magazine | equally suitable to the gentleman's library.”—Jro72, 


Fifth Edition. 
LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market, . By Walter — 


ot. Large crown 8vo. Price 7s, 67, 

“Mr. Bagehot touches incidentally a hundred | should procurea little volun which Mr. Baachot 
points connected with his subject, and poursserene | has just published, and he will there find the whole 
white light upon them all.”—Sfectator. thing ina nut-shell."—Saturday Review, 

“A aebody who wishés.to have & clear idea of | “‘‘Full of the most intérésting ecouemic history.” 
the workings of. what is called the Money Market —Athenaum. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. “A New 
Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 


and Events. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6c. 

“‘No writer before him had set out so clearly 
what the efficient ‘pert of the. English Constitution 
really is."—Pali Mali Gazette, 


NEWMARKET AND ARABIA; AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
= DESCENT OF RACERS. AND COURSERS. By Roger D. Upton, | 
| late oth Royal Lancers. Post 8vo.. With Pedigrees and F aotrg = oh Qs. 
, “e. t contains a good deal of truth, and it abounds ‘** A thoughtful and intelligent A con- 
with valuable sugyestions.”"—Saturda ty Review. tribution to othe history of the horse of remarkable 
**A remarkable volume, The breeder can well | interest and importance.”—Saily’s Magazine, 
ponder over its pages."—Bell’s Lye. 


MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a: Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery; Adventures, and Natural History. ByG. Christopher Davies. 


With 16 Illustrations 427: BosworTH W.:HarcourtT.: Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 

* Pervaded throu the ceful melody | ‘“*Mr. Davies writes pleasantly, graphically, with 
ofa natural idyl, and the details of sport are subor- | the pen of a lover of nature, a naturalist, and a 
dinated to a dominating sense of the beautiful and | sportsman.” —F edd, 
picturesque.”—Sainrday Review. | 


STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. 


g. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

** We doubt not that Mr. Ranking’s enthusiasm | ‘‘ The effect of reading the seven tales he pre- 

will communicate itself to many of his readers, and | sents to us is to make us wish for some seven more 
induce them in like manner to follow back these | of the same kind.” —Pad/ Madi Gazette. 

streamlets to their parent river.”——Grajphic. 


MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, DESIGN, AND 
FURNITURE: By J: T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. erewh Bvo. Price 7s. 6d. 


_.“ Any one about to build a church we strengly | committee now formed, or forming, to restore or 
recommend to study it carefully."—Notes and | to build a church, to buy this book, and to read 
ies. out portions of it to his colleagues before ong“ 
**Will be a valuable addition to all clergymen’s | them to come to any conclusion on a single Getai 
ay whether they have to build churches or | of the building or its fittings.”"—Church Times. 
not.”—Literary Churchman, **A fund of sound remarks and practical sugges- 
“We strongly counsel the thinking man of any | tions on Church Architecture.”—Z£xaminer. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING LIFE AFTER 


MIDDLE AGE. By Dr. John Gardner. «Small.crown 8vo. © Price 4s. 

“We are bound to say that in general Dr.{ ‘‘Dr. Gardner’s suggestions for: attaining a 
Gardner's directions are sensible enough, and | healthy and so far a old age are well 
founded on good principles. The advice given is | deserving the attention ma ail who think such a 
such that any man in moderate health ht fol- ble: ing worth for.”—-Notes arid Queries, . 

~~ low it with advantage, whilst no prescription or he hints here giyen are to our mind invalu- 
. {other claptrap i is introduced which might savour of able.” —Standara, : 


quackery.”—Lancet. 
| Third Edition. 


THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission to 


Lord io ter Leonards S. alae & crown 8vo... Price 5S. ons 9 eps dmirati hdl 
volume.”—TZtses. — s eel to e warmest a on.” 

little 
i holarly."— ny wy book, cheerful, sapiat, Mali Gazette. 


65, Cornhill 3; -@& 12, Paternoster Row, London. 


‘A pleasing and clever study on the Begeement 


of higher politics,”—-Guardian, y 


By B. Montgomerie 
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Works Published by Henry S. Ring & Co., 
3 MISCELLANEOUS—vontinued, 
WORKS BY EDWARD JENKINS, M.-P. - 


. Thirty-Fourth Edition. Fourteenth Thousand. 

4 GINX’S BABY : HIS BIRTH AND | LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country 

) OTHER MISFORTUNES. Crown _ Carol. With Five Illustrations. Crown a 
8vo. Price 2s. , Sve. Price 5s. | ‘3 


LUCHMEE AND DILLOO. A Story of A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price rs. 
‘West Indian Life. 2 vols. Demy g Bee Seventh Edition. 
- Illustrated. (Preparing. | LORD BANTAM, Cr. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, MEMoIRS OF A HINDOo. A Tale of 


Mahratta Life sixty years ago. Witha Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.8.I., 


&c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. Price ars. 
‘‘There is a quaintness and simplicity in the 
roguery of the hero that makes his life as attractive 
as that of Guzman d’Alfarache or Gil Blas, and so 
we advise our readers not to be dismayed at the 


TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB’S LEISURE HOURS. 


By W. B. Hockley, Author of “‘ Pandurang Hari.” With an Introductory Preface 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley. In2zvols. Crown 8vo. Price ars. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE: Being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Léoville- 
Meilhan. Edited by the Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


“There are numerous passages of a strongly ; familiar aspects of those times; and we must sa 
dramatic character, describing conventual, life, | that the vratsemblance is admirable.” —Staxdard. 


length of Pandurang Hari, but to read it resolutely 
through. If they do this they cannot, we think, 
fail to be both amused and interested.” —Zimes. 


‘l ) trials for murder, death-bed marriagés, village}. ‘* Easy and amusing reading.”—Hour. mg 
tf bridals, revolutionary outrages, and the other a 
GIDEON’S ROCK, and /other. Stories.. By Katherine Saunders. In a 


t vol. Crown 8vo. Price’6s. : | | 
ConTENTS.—Gideon’s Rock.—Old Matthew’s Puzzle.—Gentle Jack.—Uncle Ned.— 
The Retired Apothecary. | 3 
‘The tale from which the volume. dérives its 
title, is especially worthy of commendation, and 
the other and shorter stories comprised in the 


JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. By Katherine : a 
Saunders. Inrvol. Crown 8vo.~ Price 6s. a 


ConTENTS.—The Haunted Crust.—The*Flower-Girl.—Joan Merryweather.—The 
Watchman’s Story.—An Old Letter. all rryw 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. By 


Katherine Saunders, Author of “Gideon’s Rock,” &c. In 1 vol. Cloth. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Simply yet powerfullytold. . . . This opening 


volume @re also well deserving of reproduction.”—~ 
Queen. 


ower... A very beautiful story closes as it 
picture is so exquisitely drawn as to be a fit in- egan, ina tender and touching picture of homely 
troduction to a story of such simple pathos and | happiness.”—Pasi Madl Gazette. 


STUDIES AND ROMANCES. By H. Schiitz Wilson. Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


‘‘Open the book, at what page the reader } finds nothing to suit him, either grave or gay, stir- 
. may, he will find something to amuse and in- | ring or romantic, in the capital stories collected in 
struct, and he must be very hard to picase if he | this well-got-up volume.”— Fohn Budd. 


THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 


the Wilderness. By James Ashcroft Noble. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
‘‘Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. | _ “Will well repay perusal by all thoughtful and 
Helps’s ‘Friends in Council.’ ”—Zxamizier. intelligent readers.” —Liverpool Leader. | 


BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 
Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Written with spirit and knowledge, and give some ** This is one of the best books to while away an 
curious glimpses into what the majority will regard | hour and cause a generous laugh that we have 
as strange and unknown territories,”—Daily News. ' come across for a long time.”—FoAn Bull. 


BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quict Hours. By Edward Garrett, 


Author of ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c: Cr. 8vo. With Seven Illustrations. 6s. 


‘‘'We have read many books by Edward Garrett, | has more than pleased ; it has charmed us.”—on- 
but none;that has pleased us so well as this. It] cos/ormeist. | | 


COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR’S INDIAN TALES. 
: |. THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 2. TARA. | 
Are now ready, and are the First and Second Volumes of A New and Cheaper cree x vol, 


each, Illustrated, price 6s. They will be followed by ‘“‘RALPH DARNELL” an¢ 
“TIPPOO SULTAN.” | 


65, Cornhill; & 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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